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HE two watched with breathless interest. — en into the wind. The idea that struck him sent little 
On the summit of the flat sand-dune ‘ ae ey shivers of excitement up and down his spine. 
the winged machine stood poised. A “Tm going to show you, Dad,” he said tersely. 
long rope stretched from it in the form “Vl _ Show you in a way that has no come- 
of a V, with the apex at the streamlined nose of the back. t 
machine. Twelve men were holding this rope, six Rs All I ask is that you have a.come-back,” replied 
on each leg of the V. A clear whistle rang out; the his father. “Use any method you want, except— 
men, rope over their shoulder, walked forward, but no solo flights in airplanes. a 
the machine stayed fast—the rope was elastic. Agreed! ‘ said George warmly. Gliders cer- 
Another whistle sounded, and the men started tainly weren’t airplanes. “Shake on it!” 
running. Simultaneously the trigger at the tail of . The next day George took his friend Pete Straub 
the machine was released, and the man-made bird into confidence. 
shot forward into the breeze like a stone from a sling- Y ou want to fly, you’re also afflicted with an old- 
shot. A third whistle; the men released the rope, fashioned father, and you’ve got to help me out, 
which then dropped from the machine, and the Pete, : he said after he had explained matters. 
glider Darmstadt rose like a seagull on the wings “You've got the only workshop that’s worth any- 
i of the nor’easter. thing around here, and you're a carpenter from ’way 

The younger of the two, straining his neck to the back. ; 
heavens, slapped the other on the back excitedly. “Gee whiz, George, you don t think we can make 

“You can’t get away from it, Dad. There never a glider that will glide! It’s not like making those 
was a sport like flying, in spite of what you and the model planes, you know.” i 
old fogies say.” Y ou bet it snot! But it can be done, and we 

George Ross, senior, regarded his son with a can do it. Come to, Pete! Here we are at the best 
tolerant smile. spot on the coast for soaring flights, and you're 

“Ts this what you want to do, climb to the sky wasting words on foolish questions. Jump in the 
ons tecese?” car and we'll run down to the glider camp.” 

“This isn’t what I wanted, but I bet it’s more 
fun. Look at him!” 

The glider was now almost directly overhead. 
> The pilot was evidently maneuvering it to gain 
altitude while the prevailing flow of wind lasted. 
\t that instant the motorless ship banked into 
the wind, headed diagonally across the wind 
current, and swept down the beach for a mile 

or two. 

It was the beginning of the record-making flight 
in which Herr Peter Hesselbach was to establish an 
American record of over four hours of motorless 
flight, covering a distance of 120 miles. But young 
George Ross was not concerned with the record- 
breaking capabilities of the machine, nor the dis- 
tance to be covered, nor the large Cape Cod crowd 
that had gathered to watch the take-off. To him the 
flight was the symbol of man’s triumph over the 
winds, and he kept his eyes glued on the swiftly 
receding glider, now resembling the seagulls that 
darted overhead. 

Soon the Darmstadt turned, banked, and winged 
its silent way back towards the crowd. It passed 
perhaps a hundred feet overhead, continued up the 
beach for several miles, and was soon headed back 
again. Occasionally it would change its course, 
apparently to take advantage of lifting currents of 
air to gain altitude lost in flight. 

“Come out of your trance, son,” laughed Mr. 
Ross as the ship glided by for the third time. “‘ We’ve 

got to get back for that sailing trip you promised 
us,” 

“T'll keep my promise, Dad. But don’t forget 
you’ve got one to keep, too.” 

“Which one?” 

“T’m eighteen next month. You promised I could 
attend a flying school when I reached eighteen.” 

George Ross, senior, smiled quizzically. 

“‘Wasn’t there a string to that promise?” he asked 
as they started across the peninsula. 

“Well, you said I could attend the school if I had 
shown I had the stuff in me to fly. I can drive, ride, 
swim, and sail. Doesn’t that qualify me?” 

“Not while I’m in my senses. You can fall off a 


EORGE’S enthusiasm was contagious, and he 
and Pete were soon at the temporary hangars 
erected to shelter the three gliders of the American 
Motorless Aviation Club. ‘They sought out one of 
the officials of the club, introduced themselves, 
and explained their mission. 

“T’m delighted you’re interested in gliding,” 
said the club official. ‘One of our reasons for im- 
porting the German experts is to popularize the 
sport in this country. Do you intend to build your 
own gliders?” 

“Tf we can,” replied George. ‘We've got a 
complete workshop, and I don’t imagine the mate- 
rials cost so very much.” 

“Not for the simpler types. Of course, a glider 
like the Darmstadt is more expensive.” 

“Ts it difficult to learn to glide?” asked Pete. 

“Soaring is difficult, but simple gliding, that is, 
going from a higher to a lower point, is easy. It’s 
like a combination of bicycle riding and boat sailing. 
I'll give you a little book we’ve printed on the sub- 
ject, and take you over to meet a couple of our 
German pilots. They'll be glad to talk for hours 
on the subject.” 

He led the way into the hangar where two young 
men were working on the Darmstadt. The skid had 
broken in landing after the record flight of the 
previous day. 

“These two young gentlemen have been bitten 
by the bug,” their escort said as he turned them 
over to one of /the pilots. “They want you to 
give them some pointers on the art of motorless 
flying.” 

The two Germans smiled pleasantly. “It is the 
beginning,” said one of them, speaking his correct 
English with a rather thick accent. “In the Father- 
land we have over fifty glider clubs in the colleges 
alone. What is it you wish to know?” 

“‘There’s little we don’t wish to know,” laughed 
George. “Start at the beginning, if you can spare 
us the time.” 

For the next hour George and Pete listened en- 
tranced to the story of gliding in Germany. 











car, horse, or boat, and still live to tell about it.” They learned of the early attempts, of the latest 
“You're just quibbling, Dad,” exclaimed George, successes, of the world’s record flight of 14 hours and ; 
a little exasperated. “How do you want me to 25 minutes, of a flight in which the pilot soared 2,115 


prove myself?” feet into the air. They were shown photographs of 
“That’s your problem, son. But it’s got to be - - - the different types of gliders, from the earlier models 
convincing proof.” , The “Sea Gull” continued on beyond the car, the rope fell to the ground, and which the pilots controlled by shifting their weight, 
Out of the corner of his eye George caught a George knew that at last he was riding the wind untrammeled to the latest models, like the Darmstadt, in which 
glimpse of the Darmstadt completing a soaring bank airplane controls were duplicated. 
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They listened to the principles of soaring flight, the methods 
of “crabbing” across the wind in the same manner as a sailboat 
tacks into the breeze, the ways to take advantage of rising 
currents, called “‘upwinds,”’ and methods of avoiding descend- 
ing currents. Their German friends told them where to look 
for upwinds—found chiefly on the windward sides of hills or 
dunes, and over heated areas, such as the roofs of large build- 
ings and concrete roads. In fact, so much were the two young 
men told that they frankly confessed their heads were a- 
jumbled with it all. 

“T expected it,” laughed the pilot. ‘ And even if you should 
remember it all, you would not be able even to glide at first. 
You must practice, get the feel of your machine, and you 
must not expect smooth sailing at first. 
A green pilot should never go more than a 
meter or two up until he has the feel of the 
controls. It takes along time to become a 
three-gull pilot.” 

“A what?” 

“In Germany, we give the three-gull 
license to a man who can soar from five to 
fifteen minutes. A man who can glide, 
bank, and reverse his course in flight is 
given the two-gull emblem. The man 
who can make only the straight glide— 
and they are usually just the beginners— 
gets one gull.” 

When George and Pete finally left the 
hangar it was after a thorough inspection 
of the graceful Darmstadt. They noted the 
long ailerons, the stream-lined fuselage, 
the single cockpit just forward of the 
wing-center section, and the tail elevator, 
the only planing surface in addition to 
the large wing. A stick controlled the 
ailerons and elevator, and a foot-ped:| 
controlled the rudder. There was no tail 
stabilizer, such as airplanes usually have. 
The two boys made careful measurements 
of the machine; the fuselage was twenty 
feet long, the witig was fifty-two feet long 
and four feet broad. They were amazed 
at the lightness of the framework and silk, 
combined with the inherent rigidity of the machine. 

“Not a word to a soul,” George cautioned Pete as they drove 
homeward after thanking their tutors. “I’ve just enough 
money salted away to get the spruce, silk, and glue that we 

need, and we don’t want any one to hear about it until we are 
able to give ’em a demonstration. With any luck, we ought to 
finish it before college starts.” 

“We've got to get some practice somehow,” said Pete. 
“‘And that without smashing up our ship.” 

“Let’s build the ship first. Then we can worry dies 
smashing it. Dad has to be shown that I can fly, and he won’t 
let me fly to show him. So we'll glide all over the landscape 
until the gentleman from Missouri is convinced.” 


was intoxicating 


HERE she is, Pete. Some ship, eh!” 

Pete cocked his eye contentedly at the flimsy struc- 
ture of wood and silk reposing in the middle of the old boat- 
house he had acquired as a workshop on the seldom frequented 
inlet. 

‘She looks like a humdinger,” he grinned. “Even if we did 
have to go fishing every day for three weeks to get her 
built.” 

“Well, the kid brothers got the fish for us, and they won’t 
spill the beans. Do you reckon she will fly?” 

George’s voice trailed off in an anxious inquiry. It was ths 
first note of doubt he had sounded during three weeks of heart- 
rending effort to duplicate the Darmstadt. 

Three weeks of lab-r, each part of which had to be done and 
redone a dozen times before the wood and silk and glue began 
to take shape. The little book given them by the official of the 
club had been their guide, and every measurement of the 
German glider had been faithfully reproduced. Joints were 
mortised and tenoned and then sealed to keep out moisture. 
Piano wires for the internal bracing of the wings had been 
drawn taut with turnbuckles and carefully soldered. The 
fine silk, stretched tight by home-made frames, had been 
hemmed on their sail-making sewing-machine, tacked with 
copper tacks, and varnished until it was as stiff and glossy 
as a marble surface. The front skids had been made broad 
and flat to prevent digging into the sandy beach. The controls 
had been tested, found wanting, remade and retested until 
now the slightest touch would move the elevator, ailerons, 
or rudder. And now that all this had been finished, and 
nothing remained but to actually launch the ship on the 
breeze, George felt his heart sink with fear of the glider not 
gliding, that is time and money had been wasted, that 
his father would be more convinced than ever that George 
could not fly. 

» “Pull in the crepe,” shouted Pete. “If the Darmstadt could 
ascend on a twenty-mile breeze, this baby will climb with an 
electric fan. What will we call her?” 

“Seagull,” said George instantly, forgetting his fears. 

*“*We’ll try her out to-night. Get the axe and start work on 
an exit.” 

The remainder of the afternoon was spent in demolishing 


**The Landing Field’’ on page 44 has some valuable information on gliders 









The sense of soar- 
ing through space 


one end of the building to permit egress of the machine. The 
sun was nearly down when they were through, and, fearing 
curious visitors, they hung an old canvas fly across the open 
end of the building. 

“Got the flivver ready for to-night?” asked George. 

“Sure thing. For heaven’s sake be careful with those 
controls.” 

George looked fondly at the Seagull. “‘Don’t run your old 
bus over thirty m. p. h.,” he said, “and if this bird ever leaves 
the ground, I’ll see that she comes down as gently as a feather.” 

It was George’s idea, towing the glider behind the car. He 
had come to the conclusion that the best way to learn how to 
glide was to glide, and since his machine depended on a good, 
steady breeze, why not manu- 
facture it? Pete, knowing how 
much the success of the under- 
taking meant to his friend, had 
generously offered to let George 
do all the practising and gliding 







SEA GULL 


, 


until the capabilities of the machine were fully proved. The 
first test was to be made that night on a narrow stretch of inlet 
beach about a quarter-mile long. It was some distance from 
the nearest cottages and boat-houses, and was fairly safe from 
observation. 


‘Two hours later the two arrived again at the workshop and 
cautiously lifted the Seagull out of the broad room, They 
were gratified at the lightness and apparent rigidity of their 
handiwork, but when they got the machine in the open they 
found it difficult to carry in the moderate breeze that came in 
from the beach. They finally got it safely over the stiff marsh- 
grass between them and the beach and laid it carefully on the 
firm sand with the nose pointed into the wind. Pete produced 
a coil of half-inch rope from the back of his ancient car, and 
made one end fast to the skids of the Seagull several feet back 
of hernose. The other end he made fast to the axle of the Ford. 
George made a last inspection of the controls with a flashlight 
and stepped gingerly into the narrow ¢ockpit. 

“Careful now, Pete,” he urged. ‘Start off slowly, and if 
she ever leaves the ground slow down at once if she acts funny.” 

“ Aye, aye, sir,” grinned Pete. ‘Any last words?” 

“Shut up!” laughed George. ‘I’m nervous enough as it is.” 

He grasped the stick and waved the signal to Petz. The car 
started slowly, its headlight cutting a great swat’ of bright- 
ness through the night. Soon the slack was taken up, George 
felt the framework quiver, there was a rasping sound of wood 
against sand, and the Seagull was being dragged down the 
beach into the teeth of the wind. 

The speed of the car gradually increased, but still the rasping 
sound continued. George felt his seat rise slightly. He looked 
back, and saw that the tail of the machine had lifted several 
feet off the beach. He pulled the stick back sharply, and the 
tail crashed against the beach with a dull thud. George’s heart 
missed a beat, and he remembered that the German pilot had 


cautioned him to always move the stick gradually. He eased: 


it forward, and the tail slowly rose. 

By this time they had attained a ground speed of twenty 
miles an hour, with the wind adding fifteen more. He slowly 
pulled the stick back, the rasping noise ceased and the bumpy 
feelix.g of the beach was gone. He looked over the cockpit 
and gave a yell of delight. The beach was about ten feet be- 
low him. Cautiously he pushed the stick forward. The nose 
went down and he could see the beach rising up to meet him. 
He pulled the stick back; the machine leaped up with a jerk and 
he leveled it off slightly. 

“Now, Seagull, behave,” he. thought grimly. He tilted 
the stick slightly to the right and kicked over the rudder bar. 
He felt the machine tipping in a bank, saw the tail swing around 
to the left, and felt the tug of the rope as it pulled the machine 
back on its course. Next he reversed the movement and swung 
around to the left. A great thrill raced up and down him. 
The Seagull was a success! He leveled her off on a straight 
course and waited for the car to reach the end of the 
beach. 
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The end of the beach nearly brought the end of his hopes. 
Pete stopped the car too suddenly. George, trailing about 
ten feet off the beach, saw the car slow down and realized 
that the glider would continue past it. He shouted to Pete, 
but the car’s motor drowned out his words. He was now al- 
most in the rear of the car, and sufficiently low to crash into it, 
He tilted the stick sharply to the right and kicked the rudder 
over. The machine, its lead rope all slack, banked sharply and 
swerved to the right. At the same time the end of its lower 
wing touched the ground and the Seagull, pivoting on this 
point, crashed to the beach. 

“Are you hurt, George?” asked the excited Pete as he 
jumped out of the car and ran up to the glider. 

“George pulled himself out of the plane and looked ruefully 
at the broken wing. “I wish I were,” he said, “if it would 
have saved this wing.” He looked at it carefully. “It’s not 
so badly gone,” he said hopefully. “We can fix it up in a day’s 
time. Pete, did you see how that beauty behaved!” 

“Did I? Oh, boy, we’re going to make these folk sit up and 
take notice!” 

“‘She’ll do every thing that the Darmstadt could do, Pete. 
All I need is a little practice, and we'll get that the next few 
nights. And then—for the Big Parade. I'll stay up so long 
they'll send me to Germany to teach ’em how to glide.” 

“Well, let’s get the old boat back in her cradle. Gosh, 
George, I can’t wait until I sit at the controls!” 


"TH next day was devoted to repairing the damaged wing. 

By that night the Seagull was again in shape to take the 
air. This time Pete brought the car to a very gradual stop and 
the machine settled down to a perfect three-point landing. 
The next few evenings George devoted to acquiring the fee] 
of the ship. He learned just how quickly the sensitive controls 
must be handled, and how much the stick must be tilted to 
achieve the balanced bank. And then, one night when a nor’- 
easter blew in gusty blasts from the sea, he decided on one 
final test before the grand demonstration. 

“We'll fix the tow rope so I can release it,” he told Pete. 
“Then I'll be free of the car and can see what the kite will 
really do.” 

“‘Gee, George, that’s dangerous at night.” 

“T’ll play safe,” promised his friend. ‘Just a short flight, 
crabbing against the wind, a bank and turn, an attempt to 
soar, and I'll come down. There’ll be moonlight.” 

“You'll come down all right. It’s just a question of when 
and where.” 

The rope was swung over the skid with a large loop so that 
if the glider ever went ahead of the car the rope would slide 
off from the rear. George’s heart pounded like a steam- 
hammer when he clambered into the cockpit. He waved the 
signal to Pete, felt the machine jump in a sudden gust even 
before the car was started, and wondered if he would ever :tep 
out of it alive. 

This time the car had hardly attained a speed of ten miles 
per hour before he felt the glider leave the ground. Another 
gust caught him, and the machine shot upward like a kite. 
He hastily leveled it off and kicked the rudder just enough to 
bring its nose into the wind. Soon the Ford reached a twenty- 
mile clip, and as arranged Pete slammed on the brakes. The 
Seagull continued on beyond the car, the rope fell to the 
ground, and George knew that at last he was riding the 
wind untrammeled. 

He felt the machine heave upward as a burst of wind struck 
it, and somehow knew that he was almost on end. He tilted 
the stick quickly, felt the machine right itself, and began 
crabbing diagonally across the breeze in an attempt to con- 
tinue his forward movement without losing altitude. The car’s 
lights, painting a white path across the moonlit beach, gave 
him his directions, and he realized that he was sweeping down 
the beach at a forty-mile pace. By the fading light of the car 
he saw a sand-dune ahead. Here would be a chance to strike 
an upwind. He headed for it, and as he got directly over the 
dune he pointed the nose of his ship directly into the wind. 

He could feel the speed of the glider fall down to nothing 
as the full force of the wind caught it, and at the same time 
the dune seemed to drop beneath him and he joyfully realized 
that he had succeeded in soaring, in climbing the breeze un- 
aided by any force save that of the wind. A three-gull man! 
Soon he felt the climb stop; again he eased the stick forward, 
threw the ship’s nose a little off the wind, and saw the beach 
glide by beneath him. When he had attained sufficient speed 
he tilted the stick and kicked the r-dder hard over. A perfect 
banked turn followed, and he found himself racing back to- 
ward the lights of the car. 

He intended to glide over Pete at a considerable height, 
but just before he reached the car he felt the machine drop 
like a stone in water, and knew that he had run into one of the 
descending currents that are to be found as often as upwind. 
Remembering the pilot’s instructions, he resisted the instinc- 
tive desire to pull the stick back, which would have brough! 
the nose up and stalled the machine. Instead, he pushed i! 
sharply forward. The glider began a steep dive, and whe 
George judged that it had gained enough speed to supp" 
itself even in the descending current, he slowly pulled the stick 
back. The machine leveled off, passed a few feet over Pett’ 
craned neck, and came to a not-too-rough landing about fifty 
yards down the beach. 

Pete was at the cockpit before George could jump 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


“You did it, Lindy!” he shouted exultantly. “You climbed 
like an eagle and came down like a three-gull pilot. If your 
Dad won’t send you to a flying-school after he sees you in this 
machine, you'll have to wait until you sprout wings.” 

“Dad’ll come across,” laughed George, feeling very happy. 
“T’m going to get the fellows together, get an elastic rope, and 
make the same kind of take-off that Herr Hesselbach did when 
he established his record. Dad may think using the car is too 
easy.” 


“@O YOU’RE prepared to demonstrate your skill as a 
flyer, son? When, and how?” 

George Ross, senior, looked at his son with amused tolerance 
in his eyes. But he wasn’t quite prepared for the answer that 
followed. 

“T’m going to duplicate the glider flight of the German 
expert, Dad, and I’ll do it the first afternoon we get a good 
breeze.” 

George Ross, senior, dropped his jaw a full couple of inches. 
“D’ye think I’m going to allow you to go up in his frail piece 
of wood and cloth! That’s ruled out.” 

“T’m not using his glider, Dad. I’m using one that Pete 
and I made ourselves.” 

A relieved look came into his father’s eyes. ‘That’s all 
right. I was afraid you’d have a machine that might accident- 
ally leave the ground.” 

George didn’t know whether to laugh or be indignant. He 
refrained from mentioning his previous flights in the glider, 
however, for fear his father might become alarmed and refuse 
to allow him to continue the sport. So he smiled and said 
nothing. 

It seemed as though a perverse Fate was going to prevent 
George from making his grand flight. The breeze for the next 
two days wouldn’t have sent a kite aloft. The next day it 
rained, and the day following dawned clear—and calm. But 
George had read the weather prophecy, and told the fellows 
to be on hand that afternoon. 

“There are northeast winds headed this way,” he said. 
“Tf it strikes us before dark we’ll pull the slingshot stuff.” 

“Let us know when you are ready,” said his father. “We'll 
all go down to watch.” He tried not to smile, but the idea 
of his son soaring in a glider of his own construction was too 
much for him. 

“That smile is going to cost you a course in a flying-school,” 
his son warned him. “If I stay in the air five minutes, do I get 
the course?” 

“You get the course and a plane to boot, son. That is, 
if‘there’s enough of you when you come down to use a 
plane.” 

But George Ross, senior, not being worried about his son 
going up,-was not worried about his coming down. 

All afternoon George and Pete anxiously scanned the heavens 
for signs of the coming breeze. A few clouds floated lazily 
overhead, but of flight-sustaining wind there was none. As the 
supper hour approached, with very little more breeze than 
there had been at noon, the dozen odd youngsters who were to 
man the rope began to rub their stomachs significantly. George 
finally sent them to their homes, first extracting a promise 
from them to return by sunset. 

“T’ve got a hunch we’re going to fly to-night,” he told Pete. 
“My broken leg is aching.” 

“T think you’re right,” said Pete, throwing a weather eye 
to the sky. “But we’ve got to shoot you off before dark. 
There’s no moon to-night.’ 















































He passed over 








When George finished supper he went. out to the beach and 
returned on the run. ‘‘Come on, family. The weather is 
making up for a real breeze.° I'll collect the fellows and meet 
you at the hill.” 

He telephoned several of his helpers and told them to 
pass the word along.. Then he jumped into his car, and 
drove over to the sand-dune where the Seagull had been 
sheltered under a tent for the past few days. There was little 
to do to make ready. Everything had been in apple-pie order 
since the day when he had first brought the machine to this 
historic spot. The runway was smooth and firm, the anchor 
cable, which held the machine until the elastic rope was 
stretched, was in place, and the long rope itself was carefully 
looped around the forward skids, ready for the tug of twelve 
pairs of arms. 

Pete was soon on the spot, but there was some delay in 
gathering the rest of the fellows. George’s parents arrived 
soon, and for the hundredth time eyed the glider doubtfully. 
There was no doubt that Mrs. Ross would have been seriously 
worried if her husband had not laughed at the idea of, the 
machine leaving the ground. But even George Ross, senior, 
admitted that the glider looked businesslike. ' 

Twilight was settling over the beach when the last of. the 
twelve boys arrived. Wordiof the attempted flight had gone 
around the colony, and there was quite a little crowd assembled 
on the beach to watch the young Icarus. .George-noticed the 
black, threatening clouds that. were: gathering in the east, 
but his mind was so filled-with the prospective flight and the 
rising breeze that he ignored them. 

When the tent had been hauled away from the machine 
and the twelve towmen distributed along the rope, Pete went 
back to the;anchor. cable and set the home-made trigger. 
George, with an-assumption of indifference that he did not 
feel, climbed into the cockpit and pulled the cockpit side closed. 
He could see ahead, but only with difficulty could he look up. 
Working the controls to assure himself of their perfect order, 
he set his lips in a grim line and blew a shrill blast with his 
whistle. 

The twelve boys, rope over their shoulders, walked forward, 
stretching the rubber rope to the limit. George gave another 
blast, Pete released the trigger, the boys broke into a run, 
and he felt himself and the machine being shot forward into 
the very teeth of the rising nor’easter. He felt the Seagull 
meet the breeze and zoom upward. He emitted a third blast, 
the rope was dropped, and he was once more soaring with 
nothing but a gusty and variable wind for support. 

He heard a spontaneous cheer from below, but found it 
difficult to estimate his distance from the beach. The clouds 
were killing the last daylight much quicker than he had antici- 
pated, and he realized that in a very few moments he would be 
unable to see the beach at all. It would be better to come 
down now and wait for another day. 


HEN he thought of his father, and threw caution to the 
wind. He’d showhim, that skeptical father of his, even if he 
smashed up when he landed. He leveled the glider off, feeling 
that the upwind of the sand-dune had ended, and put his ship 
a little athwart of the breeze. He could just see the beach 


rushing by under him, and knew that he was gliding about 
forty miles per hour. He felt that he was losing altitude, but 
remembered that half a mile farther down was another large 
dune that offered an upwind to gain additional height. 

It was difficult to keep the machine on an even keel. Now 
and then a gust would catch one wing and tip the Seagull 
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almost on end. It would need quick stickwork on his part to 
right the frail machine, but he had now acquired the feel of his 
ship and was buoyed up by a confidence he had never felt 
before. Now he was over the second large dune. He brought 
the machine into the breeze, felt her leap upward as the upwind 
caught her large wing, banked, turned, and was headed back 
toward his friends. 

The clouds were now overhead, and it was only with the 
greatest difficulty that George could see the beach. He thought 
of coming down in a graceful descent near his father, but once 
again that tolerant smile of George Ross, senior, drove caution 
from his brain, and he passed over the small crowd determined 
to stay aloft until the elements brought him down. It was a 
foolhardy decision, but the sense of soaring through space was 
intoxicating. Nothing seemed to matter but to continue to 
swish through the air and bank on the clouds for ever and ever. 

He was now several miles down the beach. Catching a good 





» upwind once more, he regained his lost altitude and turned 


again toward the crowd. He was now gliding in absolute 
darkness. He had no idea of his height, of the direction of the 
beach, or of the location of the helpful dunes. The wind was 
blowing in great booming gusts that required his utmost atten- 
tion to keep the Seagull aright. He roughly estimated his 
bearing by that of the wind, and would have given a great deal 
to know how close he was to the beach, and whether he was 
headed toward some building or tree. 

“Wish I had landed when I could,” he thought, but then 
with a determined effort he drove all fear from him and thought 
of nothing but keeping his ship balanced. Now and then he 
felt an upwind lift him. Twice he came into a downwind, but 
by changing his course he soon flew out of it. He looked at his 
wrist watch. The luminous dial told that he had only been 
aloft seven minutes. It seemed like an hour. 


E DIDN’T even know what speed he was making. He 
estimated his air speed at forty miles, but his land speed 
might be twice that—or almost nothing. He strained his eyes, 
but except for an occasional light he could distinguish nothing. 
Well, he might as well stay up as long as he could. The wind 
was from the sea, and probably wouldn’t take him over the 
water. If it took him across the peninsula and over water 
there, he would have to depend on the buoyancy of his glider 
to keep him afloat. He shrugged his shoulders. 

He heard a.sound that made his heart jump. It sounded 
like the contact of tree branches with his wing. He pulled the 
stick back and seemed to feel an upwind lift him in the nick of 
time. So he was over trees! That meant he was a long dis- 
tance from the beach. He looked again at his watch. Ten 
minutes aloft! Not bad for a beginner! 

The moments sped by. He no longer noticed them. His 
senses reacted only to the rush of wind under his wing, and the 
treacherous flaws that threatened from time to time to upset 
him. The darkness was impenetrable. For some reason he 
could no longer see the lights on the cape. No matter. All 
that now mattered was to stay up, stay up as long as he could 
and then come down as safely as he might. 

The quarter-hours went by, and wild ideas of breaking the 
American record began to filter through his head. Half an 
hour passed, and he was still rushing through that windy 
darkness. Sometimes he would feel the ship lifted up, at other 
times he felt as though it were dropping. Then he would kick 
over the rudder and change his course. It seemed to work, 
because in spite of the downwinds he managed to maintain 

(Concluded on page 41) 
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A VERY early picture of Herbert Hoover taken At SEVENTEEN he entered Leland Stan- H ERE is Herbert Hoover as a young engineer, 4T THE height of his career as an En- 
while still in Grammar School. The resem- ford Jr., University, graduating as an twenty-six ‘years of age at the time his pro- “~ gineer, Mr. Hoover as he appeared befor: 
blance to the man of to-day is striking Engineer in 1895 fession began to take him all over the world the 














R. HOOVER was in Europe when war broke out. He was HE radio has always intensely interested Mr. Hoover. As HEN this country entered the war, Mr. Hoover became 

first chairman of the American Relief Commission and Secretary of Commerce he planned legislation that developed Food Administrator. He returned to Europe as an Eco- 
later chairman of the Belgium Relief Commission. He is shown a new industry, and under him the Federal Radio Commission nomic Advisor during the negotiations for Peace. He is seated 
above as such came into being at the left 
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AGAIN in 1927 he was called to aid his fellow men. Here he is as chairman of the Missis- 
sippi Flood Relief, with Secretary of War Davis personally directing relief 





M®*. HOOVER enjoys the out of doors. He is here happily posing with a group of friends 
around a giant California redwood tree 
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ITH his two sons, Allen and Herbert, Jr., who as poll TICAL duties take most of a man’s time, but even as great an executive (HERE are some advantages of being President. Then 
boys saw their father sail for London in 10914, to as President Hoover can find time to get in a week-end camping trip you can have the pick of the finest fishing streams 


return three years later with the applause of the world in the country 
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“I Got the Breaks” 


The First Boy ‘to Fly Across:the Country Tells How He Did It 
By Richard E. James 


INCE the ‘finish of my transcontinental flight—and 
many times en route—I have been complimented by 
folks who. seem to think my flight was of a spectacular 
nature, and that I deserved great praise for attempting 

it. I have never felt-the flight was one that could not have 
been made by thousands of other boys of my age, but I am 
thankful that, of all the boys in America, I was the one to 
“get the breaks,” as they say in aviation circles. 

In telling my story of the flight—and of learning to fly— 
I think itis: best that I tell a little of my previous history, 
particularly because a number of people have intimated that 
I am considerably older than seventeen, and, therefore, was 
not eligible to participate in. the contest sponsored -by the 
American Society for Promotion of Aviation. 

I was born in Logansport, Indiana, April 15, 1911. At the 
age of seven years I fell from a bicycle and sustained an in- 
jury which resulted in a double curvature of the spine. For 
some time the doctors thought I would be permanently 
paralyzed. I was kept in a brace for three years, and, when 
the brace was taken off, my dad sent me to Landers, Wyoming, 
to visit with relatives and “‘build up.” While there I played 
on the Landers High School baseball and basket- 
ball teams, and returned to my family in Flushing, 

























Reno that I had to make my greatest altitude, which, was 
14,000 feet, and how cold it was up there! I had to sacrifice 
everything possible for lightness, and did not wear. the heavy 
flying-suit which I would have worn under other circumstances, 
but put on silk underwear, which I covered with woolens and 
my regular clothes, over which I wore a “‘windbreak,” which 
had been recommended by old flyers at the field. I do not 
smoke, and Mr. Flynn suggested that I take along a box of 
candy to munch on if I should get nervous, and also to add 
heat:to my system. From 14,000 feet I looked down upon 
the snowcapped mountains, and should have feli a little 
worried, according to the stories I had heard, but the motor 
was purring like a contented cat, and I must frankly say that 
I was more interested in the wonderful country below me than 
in the possibility of engine failure. 


T RENO, I met Department of Commerce Inspector 
Moutoon again, who paced me to Elko, where I took on 

gas and made a hop to Salt Lake City. Coming into Salt 
Lake City I encountered a blizzard which was just beginning, 
and had quite a time locating the air field. The temperature 
dropped to below zero and within an hour after 
I landed a terrific blizzard was under way 








Long Island, in 1927. 

I attended the Flushing High School in 1927 
and 1928. Curtiss Field, which is famous as being 
one of the oldest aviation fields in America, is not 
far from Flushing. I became a constant. visitor 
at, the field and, like all other “kids,” was deeply 
interested in aviation, ‘and naturally wanted to 
learn to. fly. Much against the wishes of other 
members of my family, my dad backed me in my 
desire,.and Capt. Fred Becker, one of. the best- 
known instructors in the country, took me under 
his wing. 

I took’ my early training on a “Jenny” training 
machine, and had difficulty, because of my size, in 
reaching the rudder bar. Captain Becker was 
mighty fine to me, and took such a personal in- 
terest in me that I was ready to solo before the 
customary ten hours of dual instruction had been 
finished. < = 

I would like to say that it is my belief, as shown 
me by. Captain Becker, that there is no finer train- 





Travelair that carried him across 





Above is Dick James with.his smile of triumph. Below he stands with his 


which tied up all flying, and held me at Salt 
Lake City for a week. As soon as the weather 
“opened,” I hopped for Rock Springs, Wyoming. 
I stayed overnight, and left for Rawlins where I 
encountered another snowstorm, and again was 
fortunate in just beating the storm to the field. 
In fact, when I did land my wings we.e well 
covered with snow. The storm which ensued 
held me in Rawlins for nine days. When the 
weather cleared up I left for Cheyenne, which is 
on the air-mail route, but missed my. bearings 
and flew south, reaching the city of Deriver. I 
there met Jack Euler, test pilot at the local 
field, who helped me reservice my plane. This 
took two days. I then flew directly to North 
Platte, Nebraska, where I secured gasoline and 
started for Omaha, only to be forced down. by 

oil trouble at Grand Island. 
After fixing the trouble, I headed for Omaha 
again where I stayed overnight and reserviced 
the machine. I headed for Kansas 








ing machine in the country than 
the “Jenny,” because, when you 
learn to fly a “‘Jenny” you must 
fly the wings of the machine and 
not the motor as you do in most 
other ships. Also, if you should 
have an accident with a “‘ Jenny,” 
and are in the back seat, you are 
less likely to be hurt than in 
almost any other machine. 

After I had finished ten hours’ 
solo flying, Jack Scarpulla, some 
other» boys attending Flushing’ 
High School, and I formed the 
Flushing Flying Club, which was 
sponsored by the “American 
Society for Promotion of Avia- 
tion, and we held weekly meet- 
ings at which former war pilots 
and, commercial . aviators _ gave 











talks. 


New York turns out to welcome another, famous. aviator. Dick and_his 

father on their way to the New York City Hall... (Right) Thomas L. Hill, 

President ofthe American Society for the Promotion of’ Aviation, presents 

Dick with a check for $1,000, the award for the ‘first flight*across the « 

country by a youth under eighteen years of age. - Dick is* wearing the 
uniform of a Captain: of the A. S. P. A. 


T THAT time I heard about 
the offer, made. by the 
Society, of one'thousand dollars, 
to the first boy or: girl under 
eighteen’ years of age, to fly 
across the country, and I told my 
dad that I thought I could make it, if I had the right machine. 
He, who is as great a flying enthusiast as myself, grew inter- 
ested, and with some business associates, Philip M. Lahn, 
Frank Grisoli, Harry’ Lesser, and John P. Allen,. secured for 
mé‘a Travelair machine, powered ‘with a Sieman-Halske 
motor, which was delivered at Wichita, Kansas. 

Ttook the’ train to Wichita with Oliver Young and, after 
getting a little time in and around the Wichita Air Field, we 
flew to San Francisco, where Mr. Frank Flynn, Superintendent 
of Mills’ Field,’ was'awaiting me. 

I neglected *to “state that. before leaving Curtiss Field, I 
‘ook: my Department of Commerce test for a private pilot’s 
license, and when I reached the Coast found that I had failed 
‘0 pass. Mr. Flynn, a war flyer and instructor, took me in 
hand and gavi: me a lot more time, preparing me to pass the 
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test. which. I had to take again. Capt. W. B. ,Voortmeyer 
mapped out my transcontinental course, andi gave ‘me great 
help in ‘navigation. | Virgil Kline, of the Maddux Airways;also 
gave mea, lot of flying time, and’ after a while: I became more 
confident of’ my ability to make'the flight... I’took’ my. second 
test from Mr. E. E. Moutoon,’ Department: of‘Commerce In- 
spector in San Franscisco, and he passed me as being O! K: |: 

_Almost’ everyone was splendid to me and gave’ me all, the 
help and encouragement: possible,” but, of course; there! were 
also thé usual pessimists who, told me: it could ‘not’be'done, 
and that I‘would’never get/over' the mountains, which they 
considered the hardest. part of the course. 

October 30th I left San Francisco for Sacramento, and 
landed safely. I stayed there overnight, and left for Reno, 
Nevada, the next morning. It was between Sacramento and 





City the next day and again lost 
my bearings, dropping into a city 
which I had noted below me, and 
found it was Leavenworth, Kan- 
sas. It was very easy to get-my 
bearings and I carried on to Kan- 
sas City where, in making a land- 
ing, I burst a tire, which was 
quickly repaired by the boys on 
the field. 

In this city there were the usual 
“glooms” who predicted that I 
would kill myself before I reached 
New York, and told of a Kansas 
City: boy who had planned ‘to 
make the trip last year, and had 
killed himself while practicing for 
the flight. ‘This was beginning 
to get my wind up, so I sneaked 
out. of the hotel early in the 
morning and got away from the 
field, heading for St. Louis, before 
[ should have to listen to any 
more such stories. 

The flight from Kansas City to 
St. Louis was made easy by one 
of the Department of Commerce 
‘ Airway Inspectors flying ahead 
of me, but a great many times I thought I saw a city 
that should-have been St. Louis, and could not understand 
why the Department of Commerce man flew on. I fol- 
lowed him, however, and we reached St. Louis on schedule. 
This made me determine to study my navigation and cross- 
country flying a little more, when I should have the op- 
portunity. I stayed overnight at St. Louis, and was enter- 
tained at the “theatre by the boys from the St. Louis Field, 
and left early next morning for Peoria, Mlinois, which I made 
very easily. ~ 

The Peoria Aero Club—one of the foremost civilian aero 
clubs of the country—was out en masse to receive me. They 
certainly treated me in wonderful fashion while I was in 
Peoria. I stayed with Lieut. William Ritter, the instructor of 

(Continued on page 52) 
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The Caracow Scoop 


HE gaunt hands of the office clock pointed to 

eight, the hour that the evening shift took hold 

in the editorial offices of the New York Despatch. 

At this time, a .tense air ordinarily pervaded the 
untidy, paper-strewn premises of the Despatch’s city-room; the 
city-editor, a grim little man named Saunders, bent more 
aggressively over his littered desk, barking orders into his 
several telephones with a mounting irritation; foot-sore re- 
porters hurried in from their assignments, and without even 
the formality of taking off coat or hat, hammered out crisp 
stories; copy-readers bent lower over their work, pencils 
flying over the news copy, their green eye-shades nearly 
touching the huge desk around which they worked. All were 
concerned with the paper’s “deadline,” after which no news 
of murder or other mischief could be squeezed into type, if the 
edition was to catch theater crowds and mail-trains. 

But it was now Saturday night, a slack time in the news- 
paper world. Long hours before, the inner sections of the 
Despaich had been printed, the “comics” inserted, and now 
virtually all that remained for Saunders and his staff was the 
filling of the front pages. And under normal circumstances, 
this was not difficult, for in a big city there is rarely any 
dearth of news, even on a Saturday evening. 

And yet this evening, there was a painful scarcity of jour- 
nalism’s meat; two important criminal trials had been ad- 
journed to another day, and even the clicking press-association 
machines (recounting the news from all over the world) 
seemed to click reluctantly, tiredly, sometimes ceasing al- 
together for twenty minutes at a time. From Police Head- 
quarters, often the source of lively and lurid “stories,” a re- 
porter telephoned to Saunders, demanding crossly: 

“Well, I can’t make news, can I? D’ye want me to shoot 
the Chief or somethin’?” 

Saunders, hanging up, growled to his assistant: 

“The town’s dead as dust. What we’re going to do for a 
headline, J don’t know. Can’t sell papers with just that yarn 
about the League of Nations. Why don’t the Woolworth 
building catch afire or something? Might as well let the boys 
go home, George.” ‘ 

“George,” Saunders’ assistant, dismissed four men, keeping 
it. the city-room only the men around the copy-desk, who were 
lolling back with feet on the table, an “emergency photog- 
rapher,” and two reporters. One of them, Tom Adams, was 
a tall young man, whose wide-open brown eyes indicated he 
was not too learned in the ways of reporters, and that high 
school was perhaps not so far behind him. He was kept be- 
hind because, as a “cub,” and the Despatch’s latest recruit, 
it was his lot by tradition to work the longest, to be kicked 
about the office generally and, more particularly, to be a con- 
venient target for the city-editor’s abuse. 

There is no glory for the newspaper “cub,” whose appren- 
ticeship is always embittering. And, so far as apprenticeship 
was concerned, there was now no vista of even that for the 
novice. Saunders had told him an hour earlier, that he 
wouldn’t be needed after to-night. 

“TI think, Mr. Adams,” the city-editor had said, in a voice 
unnecessarily loud, “‘the Despatch can struggle along with- 
out you. But you might remember that whom is the 
objective case of who. And you can get your salary voucher 
to-morrow.” 

And then, with the deadline only seventy minutes distant, 
“hell broke loose,” as they afterward said, in the city-room of 
the Despatch. The atmosrhere was like that of any but 
Saturday night. Turmoil followed upon the heels of a cryptic 
paragraph tapped out by one of the press-association machines, 
suddenly come to life, which read: 

Deal, N. J., November 6—Commander Scott of Coast Guard 
Station No. 6 at eight o’clock to-night dispatched three boats to 
the aid of a U. S. destroyer, following receipt of a relayed message 
that the destroyer collided three miles offshore with the S. S. 
Victoria. The destroyer was reported nearly severed in two, 
and sinking rapidly. 

The printed slip was torn from the machine by an excited 
copy-boy almost before the message was concluded. Saunders 
clutched it from him, yelled “Hold me a column!” to the 
composition-editor, and bawled for the photographer. Then 
he swung his chair around for a reporter. 

“‘Where’s Caldwell?”’ 

“Gone to supper,”’ somebody proffered. 

““Ye Gods!” moaned Saunders. Caldwell, a veteran, was 
one of the two men ordered to remain on duty. And then the 
city-editor’s eye fell on Tom. He beckoned to the cub, already 
dismissed, disgraced—dishonored because he had faltered 
over who and whom. There was a hopeless snarl in his orders: 

“Take this bulletin. There’s a destroyer sinking some- 
where off Jersey. Find the destroyer, get all the details, 
names of dead or drowned, dramatic and heroism stuff, if any. 


By Lamar Middleton 
Illustrated by Frank Spradling 


Then get on a phone in sixty-five minutes with your story. 
There’s a machine waiting for you downstairs. Wilson’ll 
go with you to take any pics he can flash. Here’s fifty bucks 
emergency cash. Now beat it!” 


OM staggered, rather than walked, out of the Despatch 

city-room, Wilson running ahead. He felt as he once did 
at high school when a half-back tackled him full on in the 
solar-plexus. Here he was, a fledgling, assigned to a yarn 
which probably had a terrific wallop, knowing only that some- 
where in the black Atlantic wastes off Jersey a destroyer was 
foundering, sinking. How to get there was itself a problem. 
Saunders, taking form in Tom’s mind now as a grotesque ogre 
demanding the impossible, had said to get ail the details in 
sixty-five minutes! Well! And of course he was not in the 
race alone. He already knew enough of newspapers to realize 
that what had just happened upstairs had occurred in half-a- 
dozen rival city-rooms, but with this difference: that doubt- 
less the Gazette, the Post-Bulletin, and the Globe reporters, 
themselves likewise in pursuit of a “‘scoop,” were unquestion- 
ably veterans. They could run circles around a cub. 

Outside the office the Despatch’s heavy car, engine snorting 
impatiently in the night, now awaited the pair. Wilson, 
camera-box slung over his shoulders, jumped in, Tom behind 
him, and bawled to the driver: 

“To Deal, Bill. And step on the gas. This ain't no picnic. 
Set a-goin’.” 

The big machine jerked around, headed for the ferry, and 
got a-goin’. 

The eight cylinders of the Despatch car roared down lower 
Broadway, now austere and deserted in the night save for an 
occasional mail-truck. Soon they turned off, sliding around a 
narrow corner on one wheel only, it seemed, and coasted 
heavily toward the Hudson River ferries, oblivious of what 
traffic there was because their police-cards would testify to 
their urgency. 

Tom felt, rather than heard, the splinter of wood against 
the roof of the big sedan as their driver charged straight at the 
descending gates of the ferry slip, but he did hear the baffled 
yell of one of the dockers. In their haste to make the outgoing 
ferry they had torn a couple of posts from the vehicular gate, 
and in gaining the ferry the rear wheels spun madly for a 
moment in space. The tub-shaped vessel was already draw- 
ing from the wharf. They were not an instant too soon, and 
had possibly gained’several minutes on one of the Despatch’s 
rivals. 


The fresh onshore wind, blowing from the Atlartic horizon, 
forced the ferry skipper to maneuver for the Jersey slip. It 
gave Bill an extra minute to run over his machine. 

“T ain’t crabbing Saunders any, but that guy must think 
me a Houdini, or somethin’. How isa guy to find this blasted 
ship in the dark, and even if he does, how’s he goin’ to get 
any decent shots? You gotta stand still to take pitchers. I 
s’pose Saunders thinks the sea’ll calm down a minute just 
for the Despatch!” 

Wilson’s anger rather cheered Tom. At least, he thought, 
his companion also realized the difficulty of their errand. 
If he failed—what chance did they have with fifteen minutes 
of their sixty-five already gone irrevocably? He would have 
the dubious satisfaction of knowing another Despatch man had 
foreseen the handicaps. 

““Yes,” responded Tom, “that’s true. But I guess at that 
if you got any ‘pitchers’ they could use ’em all right Monday 
or Tuesday.” 

The toughened photographer gave Tom a grin. 

“T getcha, old sock. Your stuff they gotta use to-night— 
I s’pose Saunders thinks you'll find a telephone-booth floating 
three miles out! Well, I always said he was nuts.” 

A grinding bump, as the wheezing ferry entered the Jersey 
slip, was the driver’s signal to step on his starter. The machine 
shot out of the ferry-house, slid over the cobble-stones of 
Jersey City, and then was free of traffic. A wide cement road 
spread before them, cutting through the marshes of the 
Jersey flats. They were headed south-southeast for the beach 
at Deal. Thirty—forty—fifty—then seventy miles the speed- 
ometer registered; and as it rose, and the car rocked sicken- 
ingly, Tom’s earlier thoughts of failure fled from his mind. 

Perhaps if one were doing one’s best, he thought, there 
wasn’t time to think of defeat. 

Wilson broke into the cub’s abstractions. “It’s beginning 
to rain, and the wind’s up,” he exclaimed, peering gloomily out 
at the flying forms of brush, lonely cottages and trees. ‘You 
know, I =’~ays said he was nuts, and now I know it. All we 
lack is a little hail, lightning, a typhoon mebbe, and a blow- 
WR car 


For fifteen minutes they tore down the stretch of road, 
fortunately meeting no oncoming machines. Passing 
traffic at a sixty-seven-mile clip is hazardous, at best. Once 
or twice, when a sharp bend forced Bill to throttle down to a 
mere forty miles, Tom thought he heard the boom of heavy 
surf on the beach. As they skidded around a turn, Tom saw 
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two immense towers, their slim steel arms silhouetted against 
the clouds, and he felt compelled to shout in Wilson’s ear: 

“What is it?” 

“Government—wireless—station!”’ his companion returned. 
“That means we’ve about fifteen miles to go.” 

And then the men heard a petulant bellowing behind them. 
The headlights of a heavy machine played into the photog- 
rapher’s eyes as he turned to look around. 

“T’d know that car and klaxon in a thousand—it’s the 
Post-Bulletin, they musta gone through the tunnel.” 

He jumped forward to the driver’s shoulder. ‘The Post- 
Bulletin’s behind us, Bill. Hog the road so they can’t pass. 
I know their bus can do eighty!” 

Wilson’s surmise was correct. A former Post-Bulletin man 
himself, he had recognized the machine easily enough. A 
minute too late at the ferry, their rivals had probably made 
for the new vehicular tunnel under the Hudson, and then 
cut over the marches on a road intersecting somewhere with 
that which the Despatch man struck. 

Now the machines were not fifty feet apart. Any minor 
accident to the first car would doubtless mean death to the 
passengers of both machines, but Bill held on, doing sixty- 
five, and driving down the dead center of the pike; the Post- 
Bulletin speedster might hit eighty, as Wilson said, but it 
surely could not pass so long as the Despatch driver held the 
middle of the roadway. 

On through the night. They were not five miles from Deal 
when a swaying truck, approaching from the other direction, 
and a warning sign—X-DANGEROUS CURVE AHEAD !— 
picked up by their lights forced Bill to slacken considerably. 


AyD then a major catastrophe occurred. It was not less, 
at least, to the trio in the Despatch car. They passed the 
lurching truck in safety, but in jerking over to the right one 
of the hot tires struck some sharp stones, and burst resound 
ingly. The machine limped to a stop. And cut-out open and 
motor howling exultantly, the Post-Bulletin machine swept 
past them. A chorus of derisive yells struck Tom’s ear, and 
they were gone, a leering tail-light winking sardonically as it 
faded into the night. 

Only forty minutes remained to get Saunders on the phone 
with ‘“‘all the details.” The three men changed the rim and 
tire in time that-a race-track driver could admire. Then they 
resumed, arriving at the beach in five minutes. 

But they had lost as many. The Post-Bulletin car was 
parked where the road ended and the beach began. Its 
chauffeur grinned broadly as they drew up and said: 

“Good evening, gents. Guess the Post-Bulletin boys 
should be at least a mile-out’by this time. We’re no pikers. 
A blow-out, huh? Well, that’s what you git for hoggin’ the 
road.” 

“Shut your trap, Carson,”’ Bill replied. And then, because 
on such an assignment the reporter takes the lead, he looked 
to young Tom for orders. The cub braced himself in the 
wind. Already a sketchy plan of attack had taken form in 
his mind. He drew the driver aside: 


“Bill, here’s what we’re going to do.” He had to raise his 


voice because of the pounding surf. ‘Wilson and I are going 
to get a boat—somehow. We've got thirty-five minutes left. 
You get to the Coast Guard Station—it’s around here some- 
where—and pick up all the details you can. If we’re not back 
in half an hour, phone Saunders all you know, and tell him 
where we are.” 

Bill understood. He backed the Despatch car out, 
and was gone before the Post-Bulletin driver, his sus- 
picions aroused, could follow. Tom and Wilson set off down 
the beach toward a huddle of fishermen’s huts. 


O THEIR left lay the sleeping town, 
a resort in summer, a bleak settle- 
ment at this time. The moon, playing 
hide and seek with the scurrying clouds, 
turned the sand to skeleton-hue, and 
cast weird shadows about the empty 
water-front dwellings. To the right 
was the Atlantic, now in a nasty 
temper. Two miles out, perhaps less, 
Tom estimated, flickering lights bobbed 
on the dark horizon. There, undoubt- 
edly, lay the stricken destroyer. 
The precious seconds sped by. Tom 
lacerated his fist on the doors of 
three shacks before he got a response. 
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slowly back to his shack with the money in one of his great 
fists. 

When he returned the three nosed the dory into the edges 
of the boiling surf. Tom and Wilson were wet to the knees 
before they scrambled into the boat, but the photographer 
had wisely stowed away his camera and plates in the driest 
end of.the dory. Then, when it seemed all was well, a vicious 
roller caught them, whirled the dory around broadside, and 
boldly deposited them back on the beach. Again they tried, 
this time Tom waist-deep in the frigid water. Another 
comber caught them, but the fisher- 
man pulled mightily at his oars, 
and in a trice they were clear of 
the surf. They had shipped quantities 
of water, but were afloat. A moment 
of violent pitching and tossing ensued, 
the tiny dory cresting one wave only to 
hurtle ‘crazily down into its yawning 
trough. “Neptune” turned to Tom, 
gave him the oars with orders to hold 
the bow into the wind, and stumbled 
to the stern of the boat; a moment of 
uncertainty, and then Tom heard the 
spiteful put-pul-put of the outboard 
motor. 

“Heave ho!” he shouted exuberantly. 





Then an old man, beard falling to 
his chest, and his face almost covered 
with hair, came to the door. He 
stared at the two young men a moment. Finally, like 
another wrathful Neptune, Tom thought, he demanded 
hoarsely: 

““Whad’ye varmints want at this hour o’ night!” 

Tom, breathless, explained. 

“‘Naw, nothin’ doin’. I turned down two of them reporter- 
fellars fifteen minutes ago what wanted me to take’ em out. 
I saw old Rooney pulling ’em out later, though. But it ain’t 
no night for a dory ride.” 

Tom pressed him. 

“‘ Naw, I tell ye. I ain’t no fool.” And then, acrafty note 
in his voice, he added, as he closed the door: “ Fifteen dollars 
them reporter-varmints offered me but—” and the door 
swung to. 

“Twenty-five!” Tom prompted. The door swung open an 
inch. 

“Naw, Iain’tno .. .” It was closed once more. 

“Forty ...!” Wilson threw in, mindful of the time. 
And the door opened all the way. 

“Wal, if ye ain’t the durndest fools! All right. Maw!” 
he called inside, ‘git me boots and slicker an’ here, you 
fellars, give me a lift with the dory.” 

They dragged the dory down the beach. Tom noted with 
elation that it had an outboard motor. Then the fisherman 
demanded payment in advance. “I ain’t lookin’ fur the 
wurst,” he panted, “but mebbe we ain’t a-comin’ back. I'll 
leave this with the ole woman.” 

The two men waited in agony as the fisherman trudged 


” 





The cub climbed up the deck hoping that Parsons’ own boat might be there 
1929 


“There's a destroyer sinking off Jersey” 


“Ship in them oars, ye varmint, and 
bale out the wah-ter. This ain’t no high- 
faultin’ Mauretanial” 

They had one advantage over the Post-Bulletin men in the 
other boat, Wilson had gathered from Neptune. The boat of his 
neighbor, Rooney, carried no outboard motor. But even at row- 
ing in this sea their rivals had a good fifteen-minute lead, and 
undoubtedly both Post-Bulletin men were helping Rooney pull 
his dory toward the dancing lights. Tom, puzzled at first 
what these could be, for they were scattered over a good half- 
mile, supposed they might be the Coast Guard boats. Ex- 
hausted by desperate baling, he now lay huddled in the 
bow of the dory with Wilson, both men ducking whorls of 
spray as they clove through the mountainous waves. Nep- 
tune clung to the rudder in the stern and kept what water he 
could from the carburetor. As they rounded the crest of 
every wave, their tiny propeller spun furiously in mid-air 
before it again buried itself in the sea. 

Wilson, camera-box clutched within his coat, found Tom’s 
ear: 

“In case you don’t know,” he yelled, “‘that Post-Bulletin 
man is Parsons, their best. Their driver told me. Parsons is 
a bad actor, he’d cut phone wires to leave you in the cold. 
I ain’t afraid of their photographer, but if we meet Parsons 
keep an eye out——” 

Tom said nothing, saving energies that might be needed 
later. A quarter-mile ahead he thought he saw a tossing 
spot—the Post-Bulletin dory, perhaps. 

Ten minutes, during which the sea rose even higher, brought 
them to the first of the bobbing lights, which proved to be 
those of a tugboat, hungry for salvage. Neptune skirted it 
nervously, fearful lest a wave smash them against its hulk. 
But they drew close enough to yell: 

“Ahoy, tug! Where’s the destroyer? What’s her name?” 

“Dead ahead!” came the faint reply. “She’s the Caracow 
—they’re going to tow her in.” 


BEAD ahead they proceeded, their motor now sputtering 
wearily. At least they had the destroyer’s name, though 
probably that was already known in New York. Shivering 
and thoroughly wet, Tom wondered with sinking heart what 
more information the Post-Bulletin man had by now. Surely 
Parsons was already alongside what remained of the U. S. S. 
Caracow. 

They passed two more tugs, learning from one that 
the passenger vessel with which the destroyer collided had 
escaped with only a rent above the water-line, and was 
now limping toward New York, in no danger. From the 
other they learned that the Coast Guard boats had returned 
to their base, presumably unneeded. But Neptune was not 
talking of heading back for shore, fearful of the swarming 
tugboats. Then, of a sudden, they bore down under the 
stern of the Caracow. 

Neptune switched off his wheezy engine and jumped for 
the oars. 

“Catch on, if ye kin!” he roared to the men in the bow. 
“Don’t let ’er smash!” 

A wave, twisting around the stricken ship, miraculously 
slipped them alongside the port side. Tom had a passing 
glimpse of a vast hole amidships, like the V-shaped gap left 
by a pie-cut, heard the confusion aboard, and then clutched 
a stanchion. He hung on, though it seemed his arms would 
be wrenched from their sockets. 

The Caracow was listing badly to port, on which side 
Neptune had maneuvered them. It was a neat trick to climb 
aboard, for one instant they were far beneath the destroyer’s 
gunwale, and the next swarming over it. Tom caught sight 
of the frightened old fisherman, now trying desperately to pull 
away from such dangerous proximity to the destroyer. But 
the young cub, firmly clutching the stanchion, yelled to 
Wilson: 

(Continued on page 54) 
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ow May I Earn a Living? 
VI. The Social Occupations 
By Myron M. Stearns 
















Social Development Score Board 





















Fair 
3 


Excellent 
5 





. Temper. . 
. Playing with older boys. . 








. Cooperation... 






. Good nature..... 






. Patience. . 






. Earning money. . 


. Destructiveness. . 
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. Confidence. . 


. Responsibility . . 






. Popularity. . 
























. Leadership . 
























A missionary to ancient California, the herald 
and forerunner of all modern social workers 





President Coolidge unveiling the statue of Bishop 

Francis Asbury in Washington. Bishop Asbury 

as @ missionary rode endless miles inio the early 
selllements 




















In earlier articles of this series I’ve written of the thrill 
that comes from the combination of good health and out- 
door work, of the satisfaction that comes from the manual 
occupations that give you a chance to use your hands, of the 
enjoyment that reading gives the mental workers who like 
to use their minds that way, of the still greater satisfaction 
that is so often felt by designers 
or writers or architects who are 
able to bring into the world 
something that did not exist 
until they created it. Those 
all give real enjoyment—but 
usually the greatest satisfac- 
tion of all is to be found in 














HEN a boy has to sit for four hours a day 
in a schoolroom he often gets pretty tired 
of it. Sometimes he wonders if the 
teachers don’t get pretty tired of it, too. 
As a matter of fact, a good many of them do. But 
others—and you may be one of the boys who have 
noticed this yourself—don’t get tired of it at all. They 
get tired, of course; but that’s different: they don’t —— 
mind going on with their work. Usually, if you’ve Playgrounds in crowded tenement sections is one of the most notable 
happened to notice, those teachers are the ones who developments in modern social service 
are most willing to 
answer questions, 






























or come early to d ; m 
put in fifteen min- service; in work that gives “ 
utes before school help or pleasure to others. appt 
opens to give help That may sound like a Sun- ca 






day-school maxim—and it is; 










on arithmetic or i 
algebra or Latin. what’s more, it’s absolutely Tout 
They are likely to true. And when you combine map 
} % be more ; patient any one of the other satisfac- + 
a than the other tions—that from outdoor work, ork 






or from use of your hands, or 


teachers—and L 
from use of your mind, or from pape! 
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combine any one of those 
pleasures with the thrill that my k 
; comes from helpfulness, from 
EEE real social service, you get the 


TheMayoBrothers—Amer- iggest satisfaction of all. j 
ica’s famous surgeons, from There’s nothing that can sur- wou 


Teachers of that 
sort are iucky. 
They are “socially 
minded,” and have 
found their way John D. Rockefeller, Jr., at the open- 
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into an occupation ing of a Negro school inGeorgia. The 
/ that suitsthem, be- great Rockefeller fortune is being an oil painting. The medi- pass it. was d 
} cause they enjoy directed to social betterment cal profession is one of the willl be 
the social-develop- finest forms of social service BYERY way in which you a 
if ment side, the social-service side, of their work. may earn a living requires y ong | 
2 | You have probably felt, at some time or other, the thrill development along all five different lines—physical, Avenu 
of pleasure that comes of what dry-as-dust textbooks would good coordination, in the accumulation of a lot of informa- = cl 
label “social service.” Perhaps it was when your father tion, in creative intelligence, and social. The better health a ? 
praised you for doing some especially helpful errand, for fellow has, no matter whether he works on a submarine or! south | 
some unusual thoughtfulness, or the fine discharge of some a hospital, the better off he is. The more skilful a man's nae al 
responsibility. As a Scout, you’ve probably had a lot of with his hands, no matter whether he is an accountant or 4 ttle di 
chances to feel satisfaction at the result of a daily Good Turn. reader for a magazine, the better off he is. The more invel- balay 


tive and ingenious and resourceful a man is, no matter where 


It’s even possible that you’ve had a chance to feel one of the é 
he works, the better off he is. And whether he is an outdoor he wh 


biggest social thrills of all, when a whole crowd gets started . 
ona Good Turn that takes in everybody, like working to get worker, or a manual worker, or a mental worker, or a creailv¢ 
money for a gift to some popular coach.or leader, or putting worker, the more-of social development he has, the more © 
in work on a community tennis court that others are going here two well-known forms of social service meet—the hospital and usefulness and service and enjoyment in helping the other 
to benefit from as well as yourself, or starting out to put a she library. A traveling library is here shown distributing ied atq fellow along he gives his work, the better off he is. By the 
new path in front of old Mrs. Murphy’s place for her. Fresno (Calif.) hospital (Continued on page 59) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 











incoln’s Boy Spy 


I crawled over to the road ‘and soon five men passed 





By Captain Louis A. Newcome 


Illustrated by Leslie Crump 


Further True Adventures of a Boy in the Service of His Country 


PART II 


HE following day I was sent for after the Cabinet 
Meeting. I found Mr.. Lincoln in a little room 
with two men, one in the full uniform of a general. 
A map lay open on the table. 

Each man gave me a searching look. The general, I thought, 
appeared rather doubtful regarding me, but I didn’t feel at all 
nervous. 

They asked me questions regarding the upper and lower 
routes through Northern Virginia. I showed.them on a large 
map what I knew about them, pointing .out-numerous places 
where I had camped during the last year and a half. 

I then went with the President into his-private .room: 
“This is what you want, Son,” he said, handing me a roll of 
paper. “Sew it in your trousers.” , 

In a short time I had sewed into.the bottom. hem of my 
trousers the order directing the .Western.Army to proceed 
east through the State of Virginia by the northern route, and 
to start on receipt of the command.. I rolled my: trousers to 
my knees. My feet and legs were tanned almost ' black. I 
told Mr. Lincoln the Rebels might mistake .me -for some 
animal, but they would never think me a*Yankee boy-- 

When I was ready to leave, the President again assured me 
I would some time be rewarded by the country for what I 
was doing, and added: ‘‘As God is with us, so my thoughts 
will be with you.” 

I put a line on the dog. We left by the rear way, proceeding 
along the river road which runs parallel with Pennsylvania 
Avenue. No one appeared to notice us, although there was a 
good crowd down by the railroad yard. 

I made directly for the road that, at that time, ran directly 
south through the woods. ‘There was little travel on this 
toad and it was very dusty. I went through the woods some 
little distance from the road, but near enough to see if any one 
was following or keeping pace with me. The dog kept close 
to me, although I had slipped the lead off his collar. Any 
one who traveled Southern roads at that time will remember 
that wheels hardly made a sound going through the sand, and 
that there were few, if any, stones for a horse’s hoofs to 
strike. I have no idea if that road or any part of it exists to- 
day. At that time the road was crossed by a brook not far 
from Jake’s hut, where travelers invariably stopped to drink 
and water their horses. 


1929 


A Synopsis appears on the Next Page 


On this occasion I was about to follow the usual custom and 
stop for a drink, when right in front of me I saw through the 
trees, drinking at the brook, the black team I have already 
mentioned. ,,Tige and I snuggled down in the brush. I heard 
a woman’s voice. 

. “Are you certain this is the spot?” she asked... L-recognized 
the: beautiful: woman I’had-seen with Colonel Springler op- 
posite the Willard Hotel. 

‘There can’t"be any. mistake. Right through here.on the 
river is the boatman’s hut... I know it well.” 

“All right,.we will stay right here. But I can’t see what 
keeps Dick.’’ 

“Don’t be nervous, Miss Clara. 
minute.” : 

What ought I to do? . If.I could only.reach Mr, Pinkerton, 
but that was impossible. - I hugged and patted the dog to keep 
him.guiet. , In spite of the urgency of my mission, I decided to 
wait for the man they called Dick. 

The:old negro had evidently been driving his team fast, for 
like.a good coachman, he was cooling them off by sponging 
their-mouths. Of:a‘sudden I saw a rather nice-looking man 
come out of the woods directly opposite to where we were con- 
cealed. 

“Qh, Brother Dick,” the lady exclaimed, ,“‘I.was so afraid 
we were mixed up on the spot we-were to meet.” He bent over 
the carriage and kissed her. 

: “I have, the whole business, for. you. Now. listen,”’. she 
continued... “‘The., instructions. of .the, Cabinet; are, so. the 
Senator :tells ‘me,.that .the troops.are to proceed through» 
Virginia: by the--northern route-or trail. This route is 
longer and worse ..than ,the. southern or lower route that 
Lee .has , been fortifying, and,-barricading.. The Cabinet re- 
ceived word, from some source-regarding. General Lee’s activi- 
ties, so the -Western Army: is to take the upper route, ,-You 
must’ get, this information through to-Lee immediately, He 
is not to know where ‘you got the information., The.Sena- 
tor. is-very’.particular, so you must. not make any mistake. 
Don’t: waste. any ‘time. - -The;, Northerners ;-will...probably 
not receive their orders by messenger for three days. The 
Yankees can’t depend on the telegraph, for our people 
destroy the line as soon as they run it. You will go, won’t 
you?” 


He will come along: any 


“T will, Clara. My boat is on this side, and my man is 
waiting to pull me across. My horse and two men will meet 
me on the other side. There can be no mistake. I will see 
General Lee myself.” 

Here they were interrupted by Ned, the colored man, who 
informed them that he heard the patrol. Brother and sister 
embraced. Ned gave the team their heads. 

They had*hardly disappeared around a short bend in the 
road, when the adyance of the patrol appeared. I broke from 
cover when the advance guard was in front of me. Tige was 
full of life, and I had hard work controlling him. 

“Hullo there, you boy,” the soldier called out. 
carriage.and team. pass here?” 

- “Yes, they,are just around the bend going fast.” 
In.a few.moments the,main body appeared. 
“What are you doing here?” the sergeant in command called 

to me. 

I-had my-nerve by this time. ‘‘Take me to your captain,” 
I demanded, grabbing Tige by the collar. 


**Seen a 


| a moment ‘the troops were upon us, and I saw a familiar 

figure. ‘There sat General Barlow on his horse, like a king. 
I knew General Barlow. As a student at Harvard he used to 
spend considerable time at my father’s house. 

“Frank, I must see you at once,” I said, taking off my hat. 

“T do declare!” he exclaimed when I told him my name. 
Throwing his reins to an orderly he was off his horse in a min- 
ute. ‘What are you doing here?” 

I explained to him quickly and as best I could. I told 
him that Clara’s brother was down the river near Jake’s 
hut. 

“Graham to the front,” he ordered. He told him to take 
four men and get Dick and his man in the boat. “Run them 
in, and remember they are to talk to no one, not even to each 
other.” 

I told the general I was on an important mission. ‘“ You go 
right along,” he said, “we will get this man and his helper, 
and the lady in the carriage. They can’t get away now. They 
will all be locked up, and we’ll get the whole story from 
them.” 

I later heard that just this happened. Dick’s trusted man 
made a confession.. The clever colonel escaped down south, 
however, and the Senator, although besmirched, managed to 
keep out of it. 
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It was almost daylight when Tige and I reached the planta- 
tion. As we neared the snake fence I gave a long, loud call by 
placing my hand over my mouth. Some of the boys had been 
watching for me, and answered with a yell. 

After a good wash and a hearty meal, I said good-by to the 
people at the farm, and walked my mare, Kitty, out of the 
wood, being careful that no one was in the road to see 
me. ‘This was the roadway that passed through Stafford 
and Madison Counties, on which I was to travel for some 
distance. 


T WAS a beautiful morning; not very warm. I let the 
mare take her own gait, and 


At daybreak we took the road again. After about four 
miles I became terribly -hungry and decided to find some 
place where I could get a meal. Seeing smoke coming from 
the chimney of a house, I knocked. A woman, with four 
children hanging to her skirts, opened the door. 

“Can you give me something to eat?” I asked, adding that 
I would pay her. 

While she was preparing the meal, I again made Kitty 
comfortable by taking off the blanket and letting her roll. 
I then gave her a good rub with some hay, put the blanket on, 
and let her nibble at the grass where I could keep her in sight. 
For some reason I kept her bridle on. I knew she wouldn't 
leave. 

When I entered the house, the 





she picked her way very carefully. 
As was my habit on these long 
trips, I did not have a saddle, 


by a cirsingle. Tied on to my 
strap was a bundle of oats for the 
mare. I had a little food, but 
had no doubt I would find a good 
meal when I needed it. 

Occasionally, on a particularly 
level piece of ground, I would 
start on ahead and jog along, 
the mare following. After cover- 
ing several miles I would vault 
on to her back and we would do 
ten or even fifteen miles without 
a stop. She understood this 
manner of travel and liked it. 
I never allowed her to really 
tire herself if I could help it. 

I never carried a watch. I 
could tell time if the sun was 
shining. No Southern boy ever 
had a watch in those days, and 
as this was the character I had 
assumed, I could not think of 
taking one with me. 


who was that boy 


message. 


of that State. 


utmost importance. 





Begin these Remarkable Memoirs Here 


using in its place a blanket held mao are — — Ben. graeme 
for Lincoln; experiences related by the man 


In the first instalment he told how when 
on duty at Fort Morton, Indiana, a Union 
soldier, wounded by Confederate pursuers, 
entrusted to him a blood-stained packet to be 
placed in the President’s hands. 
dashed away, traveled several days by train 
to Washington and finally delivered the 
The boy’s quickness and courage 
evidently appealed to Lincoln who asked 
“Brick Top,” as he called him, to go to the 
Dricer plantation in Virginia, and learn from 
two or three of his scouts the roads and trails 
So, he was guided by Mike, 
one of these men, to the plantation where he 
found a friend in Blossom Dricer and was 
given a mare, Kitty, to which he taught 
many tricks. At length another of Lincoln’s 
men, Long Beard, arrived at the plan- 
tation wounded, bearing a message for the 
President. The boy makes his way to Wash- 
ington and delivers this message—one of stolen. 


woman commenced asking me 
questions about who and what I 
was, and I answered without 
giving any information about my 
real mission. She told me the 
Southern troops were thick to the 
south and west, and up north 
the Yankees could be found; 
they often strayed hereabouts, 
and paid her well if she gave 
them anything to eat. 

In a short time I was glad to 
see her pull a big pan of Johnny 
cakes out of the oven, and put 
some ham and potatoes on 
the table. She surprised me by 
having butter. 

“Oh, yes,” she said, “I have 
two good cows; I make butter, 
and the children have the milk 
to drink.” She explained that 
she had to keep the cows up near 
the house for fear of their being 


The boy 





EN I finished eating I 





About noon I pulled into a 
little grove where I knew we would find a little stream. 
Here we rested, Kitty taking a good roll on the grass, 
and afterwards eating some oats and grass. She was fresh, 
and we proceeded at a good pace. We avoided a small 
scout cavalry patrol. From the way they talked I knew 
they were Confederates, probably Moseby’s men looking for 
guerrillas. I knew the road well, having been over it many 
times during my training with the scouts. 

During the afternoon we rode out of Stafford County 
making excellent time. At the crossroads some two 
miles further on I thought there might be trouble, so 
I went some distance to the east, and later on returned 
to the main road again. I didn’t in any way force Kitty, 
for on the Southern roads of that day a few miles faster 
than a walk would tire a horse terribly. Mr. Lincoln, who 
understood what was good for horses, often cautioned me 
about this. 

Toward night we were in Spotsylvania County. I knew 
this by the landmarks that had been taught me by Mike 
and Long Beard, who had lived hereabouts, and told me that 
after the war the land would be very valuable. As we pro- 
ceeded I began to feel very sleepy. I could hardly keep 
my eyes open and was obliged to dismount. I selected a 
secluded spot and taking the blanket off the mare, rolled in it 
and went into a heavy sleep. Kitty kept watch over me. 
This statement may sound foolish, but nevertheless it is true. 
I suppose I had been sleeping about two or more hours when 
I was awakened by the mare nosing me in the neck. I was on 
my feet in a moment. Some men were talking. I crawled 
over to the road and saw five men passing. They might have 
been Moseby’s men. I returned to Kitty, gave her a drink, 
and continued aiming at a place where, if I remembered 
correctly, we would find an empty house. When we got 
there I could see some one in the shanty smoking, so I hustled 
along. 

Suddenly the mare stopped and shied into the woods. I 
tried to stop her but she went on. “ You know better than I 
do,” I said, and let her have her head—just in time to avoid a 
large body of cavalry. As they passed I grabbed Kitty by the 
nose to stop her from neighing in answer to some horse in the 
troop, but not a whimper came from her. Kitty seemed to 
know something was up from the time we started on this 
trip. 

A few miles further I was obliged to make a long detour to 
avoid large numbers of Confederate soldiers who occupied the 
ground. It began to grow very dark. I did not dare continue 
until the moon came up. This gave us both a chance to rest. 
When I took the trail again, the moon was up and bright and 
we made good time into Orange County. An occasional 
familiar landmark would cheer me up. Several hours later 
Kitty began to slip. Mr. Lincoln often told me: “When your 
mount drags a foot, front or rear, get right off.. You are only 


losing time by continuing.” I made for a clearing where , 


luckily there was an abandoned stable.- I let Kitty munch 
some loose hay she found, got her a drink from the well, and 
left her to herself. ‘™ another stall I curled up ir. Kitty’s 
blanket and went to sleep. 


handed her a silver dollar. 
thanked her and started for the door. I found a large man 
just about to enter. In his right hand he held a big Navy 
revolver at full cock. 

“Well, boy, what you doing in my house?” he asked. 

I told him I was looking for cows that had been stolen from 
us. After a second look at this fellow I remembered he was 
a low-down thief. Whiskers had long ago pointed him out to 
me; I even remembered his name was Mannering. 

“Hunting for cows? Don’t you know that long before 
any cows got this far the Yankees would have taken them? 
Whose mare is that?” he continued, looking at Kitty. ‘“‘Where 
did you steal her?” 

“T didn’t steal her,” I replied. “She belongs to me.” 

“That’s one of the Dricer stock, and perhaps you did own 
her once, but now she belongs to me,” he roared. 

Something had to be done and done at once. I could see 
Kitty was gradually making her way toward the road. I 
could tell by the way she was using her tail, swishing it from 
side to side, that she expected me to make a move. At this 
point the man made a mistake. In order to catch Kitty 
with greater ease he placed his revolver on the chair beside the 
door. He had hardly done this before I grabbed it and flew 
past him into the yard. 

“Kitty,” I called The mare ran up to me immediately. 
I vaulted on to her back, giving a loud yell. I rode a short 
distance, then called to Mannering to come and get his gun, 
which I threw into the field. My agility completely over- 
whelmed Mannering, and I think what made him feel worse 
was a loud laugh that seemed to come from the doorway of the 
hut. He was cursing as I galloped away. 

The mare kept at her steady gait all that day, with an 
occasional rest, when I rubbed her down and gave her a 
chance to crop some grass and take her usual roll. Our 
only encounter was with a wagon-load of wounded Con- 
federates, which I carefully avoided.. As the sun passed 
over to the west I concluded, from what I could remem- 
ber of the road, that we were perhaps some fifty miles from 
headquarters. 

When it began to grow dark, I let Kitty rest and amuse 
herself, while I scouted the position of the Union forces. I 
climbed a very high tree and obtained a good view. To the 
west and south I saw many campfires which rather confused 
me, so, leaving Kitty, I set off to the south over a trail through 


‘the woods that I remembered taking once or twice with Mike. 


I decided to climb another tree to make certain. No troops 
were moving; of this I made certain. I came down and kept 
on the same trail to make a further observation. Precaution 
at all times was most necessary. 

Presently, I discovered two facts: first, I was much ‘nearer 

the Southern trail than'I had expected. Second, I was being 
followed. I could see two men. 
- My heart was in my mouth, but I couldn’t give up now. 
I pulled myself together and began to whistle a well-known 
Southern song, meantime taking my bearings and looking for 
landmarks, for I would ave to return this way to find Kitty. 
I noticed an old tree stump in the darkness which I decided 
to use as a mark to find my way back. 
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“Halt!” came the command from directly behind me. I 
came to a stop and turned. 

“Who are you?” one of the men asked as the other came 
alongside of me. 

I repeated the story of the lost cow, and added that I was 
rather of the opinion I had better go back to Fairfax County. 
By this time I had taken a seat on the stump of an old tree. 
Somehow I lost my fear of these men. I knew they had nott- 
ing against me, and that if they searched me in an ordinary 
way they would not get any satisfaction. 

“Do you know General Lee?” one of them asked. 

““No, sir, but I would like to. My father and two brothers 
and uncle are in his Army.” 

“Do you know Lincoln?” 

“T know a man in Fairfax County who has a lot of news- 
paper pictures of Lincoln. I would know him if I saw him,” 
I said. 

“T think you had better come with us and have a talk with 
General Lee.” 

“T would like that,” I replied, ‘“‘but I must be getting 
along.” 

“You come with us.” 

“Well, don’t keep me long,” I said. 
fellows.” 

Cn the way we met an officer who said to these men, who, 
by the way, were in citizens’ clothes, “‘Why, Sy, this is nothing 
but a boy. Better turn him loose. Lee doesn’t want to bother 
with him.” I thought I was going to be freed, but they just 
proceeded with me. 

They led me into a camp. I kept on talking, always using 
the Southern accent. At last when we reached General Lee’s 
headquarters I objected to going any further, and put up a 
grand kick, shouting, ““Why should I? I'll tell my father 
about this.” 

An orderly came out of the General’s tent, asking what a!l 
the trouble was about. I began to explain in a loud voice. 
An officer in full Confederate gray came out, and then another 
officer appeared. He was addressed as general and must have 
been an aide to General Lee. 

“Bring the boy in here,” he commanded. 

I was before General Lee. Of course I had removed my 
cap. I saluted with my right hand. Sy stepped up to Gen- 
eral Lee and spoke with him. Then General Lee looked me 
over very carefully and sternly. 

“Tell me your story,”’ he said. 

‘General Lee,” I started, ‘I have not much to tell. I live 
way back in Fairfax County. Don’t know many people. 
My father and two brothers are in your cavalry. When I am 
older, if the Yankees aren’t whipped, I too am going to join 
your cavalry,” I added, and a smile passed over the general’s 
face. 

Right here let me explain that these were war times. I was 
a scout, and I had to do my duty to my country. When I 
spoke as I did, it was to safeguard an important mission, 
and the untruths I told must be so judged. 


“Come on you 


I CONTINUED talking to the general in a boyish strain. 

“T bet when my father hears of these men picking me up 
and bringing me here, he will hunt them up and show them 
whose boy they were monkeying with. I want to go home; I 
have to; no one to help mother, only the colored men and 
they will be out looking for me, you can bet your life.” 

The two men didn’t appear to like the way I talked, but I 
could see I had won the general all right. 

“So you know the road home?” he asked. 

“Certainly. The road I was on goes right near our house.” 

“Now little boy, come over to me,” the general said. ‘We 
have to be very careful. These men tell me you were acting 
very peculiarly on the road.” 

“Tt isn’t true. They just came out of the woods. I was 
hunting for the road, they know that. Why, General,” I said, 
“T haven’t had anything to eat. Would you give me one of 
those pieces of hard bread on the table?” 

The general was the kind-hearted man in a moment. 
“Here, Simon,” he called to a colored boy, “‘get this little 
boy a dipper of coffee and bring some more hard tack.” 

After I had eaten, the general said he was sorry, but I would 
have to be searched. 

“Go ahead,” I muttered. 

I admit I was.a little upset. They went through all my 
pockets. I tell you I was relieved when I heard the verdict. 

“Nothing but one large two-bladed knife and a piece of 
navy plug.” 

They didn’t find the message sewed in my rolled-up 
trousers. 

“Take this young friend to the position on the road where 
you found him,” said the general, shaking my hand good-by. 
As I was leaving I had to nerve to ask the general for some of 
the brown sugar I saw on the table. He, himself, filled my 
pockets full. 

Yes, this was General Robert E. Lee, the best officer in the 
Confederate service, and its Commander-in-Chief. A grand 
man. As I have said, it was hard for me to be obliged to 
make a false statement to him. 

Sy and his friend did not appear to be at all satisfied with 
my dismissal by the general, and instead of leaving me where 
they had been directed to, kept on with me. I struck off to the 
main road. Luckily a rider came from the east, going very 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


fast. By the time the dust had settled, I had disappeared into 
the woods. I was as agile as a cat, and it was quite dark as the 
moon was not yet up, so I had been able to slip away in the 
confusion, as we made way for the horseman. 

In a short time I was back at the place where I left Kitty. 
In answer to my low whistle I heard her soft trembling neigh. 
She was so pleased to see me, I could hardly control her. 
I gave her a handful of brown sugar, and lost no time in 
getting away. Soon we were on the northern trail again, and 
stepping along at a ten-mile gait. Considering all that had 
passed, I figured I was now about thirty miles from our lines, 
possibly nearer. “Get along, Kitty,” I said, “and we will make 
it before morning.” 


FTER some distance had been covered, I stopped at a little 
brook, let the mare drink, and helped myself. Kitty was 
in fine condition. She wasn’t winded in the slightest. As we 
were about to start, I heard the squeak of a wheel, and we got 
under cover. An old army wagon drawn by six horses passed. 
It carried the carcass of a cow and some other stuff. The men 
had evidently been foraging. After they had passed, I wanted 
to go ahead but Kitty wouldn’t move. In a moment another 
gang approached with eight horses hitched to a heavily loaded 
wagon. From their actions this gang must have overhauled 
some whisky. 

I pressed Kitty’s side with my knees. ‘‘We must make 
time now,” I said. I felt we could not be a great way from our 
people. I hoped to encounter some of our scouts before long. 

Instead, I encountered something entirely different. The 
moon was bright. We passed through a valley, and were about 
to descend a hill, when I saw a small troop of cavalry coming 
toward'me. ‘Their appearance was so sudden I had no time to 
get away. If I entered the woods they would surely get me. 
- | patted Kitty on the neck and walked her toward them. 
She evidently knew what was up. As we came closer I could 
see there were less than a dozen men and they appeared half- 
asleep. I kept a tight rein on the mare. ; If it was a party of 
Moseby’s cavalry, they would close up in the center. This 
they didn’t do, so I reckoned they were guerrillas, and that I 
must ride through them. 

When I was about three hundred 
feet from them I stopped and called 
out: “Ifyou are Moseby’s cavalry, 
come up on the hill. We want you in 
ahurry.” I pulled Kitty up on her 
hind legs as if about to turn. Think- 
ing the mare had turned around, the 
menstartedforus. But themare came 
down on her forefeet facing them. I 
gave her her head, and she went 
through them like a streak. They fired 
afew shots, but Idid not even hear the 
bullets. How that little mare did go! 

After a while I quieted the mare. 
“Take it easy, little girl,” I said, 
patting her. All at once I heard just 
ahead of me a welcome Yankee voice 
calling me to halt. 

“Yankees,” I called out, as perhaps 
a dozen or more men surrounded us. 

“Yes, you can bet your life,” was 
the reply. 

“Let me see the officer in com- 
mand,” I called. 

“Why, you’re only a kid. Are you 
crazy?” said a proud-looking officer 
who approached me, still buckling on 
his belt and sword. ' 

‘No, sir, I’m not crazy. I’m from 
Washington, but if I am interfered 
with in my request to see the general- 
in-command some one else may have 
to go to an asylum,” I replied, for I 
was a little angry. 

He smiled. I told him about the 
troubles I had had, and how anxious I 
was to deliver my message. 

“T guess you're all right. Turn out 
the guard,” he ordered, at the same 
time extending his hand for a shake 
with me. ‘Captain Williams,” he 
called, ‘‘take your command and ride 
with this messengerfrom Washington.” 

It was five miles or. more to Head- 
quarters, and it was just the break of 
day when we reached there. 

The general turned out and received 
me half-dressed. I could see he was very 
much worried. After saluting, I caused 
some surprise when I cut the threads in 
the bottom of my unrolled trouser leg, 
and handed the dispatch to the general. 
He went into conference with his secre- 
tary and figured out the cypher. He 
then came out and several men left 
with messages to various officers. 

The General heartily congratulated 
me on successfully delivering the 


1929 ! 


President’s message. I told him how it was I came to be 
chosen to deliver it, because I was the only one ‘around 'who 
knew the road after Long Beard had been wounded. 

When I told him about running into Lee’s encampment, he 
said: “We will watch that our troops don’t come within 
scores of miles of him.” He said the information I gave about 
the route would be useful to his officers and scouts. 

“You will soon see some of the troops on the move,” he 
said. The rest would follow probably at night when the 
dusk was settled. 

“You are our guest, and Captain Williams will see that your 
every need is taken care of,” he mentioned as he patted me 
on the shoulder. 

I left on my return journey at midnight the day following. 
Captain Williams was to accompany me until he located his 
regiment which had gone on ahead. 

Kitty seemed tired. She would slip with her feet, and as 
I remembered Mr. Lincoln’s advice never to force an animal, 
I insisted on going back to a spot where I had stopped on 
former occasions with Mike. 

I found it after some little search. It was nice and quiet, 
and there was good water. She fed on some good grass. I 
curled up in Kitty’s blanket and never awakened until day- 
light. I was hardly moving, when imagine my surprise to see a 
soldier approaching with a breakfast sent to me by Captain 
Williams, who did not forget to send a good big measure of 
oats for Kitty. The man said he had little difficulty locating 
me from Captain Williams’ directions. He told me also that 
the advance guard had started at daylight, without sound of 
bugle or gun, of course, moving as silently as possible. Orders 
had gone all up and down the line. 

After the man left, I put on Kitty’s blanket and bridle and 
turned north into the woods. I did this for two reasons: I could 
ride faster, and I would not be subjected to questioning. 

I made camp that night on a spot I had stayed on the way 
out. I turned in early and slept well enough. The next 
morning, however, I had a pain and my head and feet felt as 
though they would burn up. I could tell I had a fever but I 
ate some hardtack, and was soon on my way. Later in the day 
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it commenced to rain and I made for an empty hut where | 
had once stayed with Mike and Bill. I brought Kitty in out 
of the rain so that she could lie down or stand up, and cut a let 
of grass for her so she could have it to munch on when I was 
asleep. I had some good fresh water, and thought a long sleep 
might fix me up again. 

But the next day when we were on our way again I found | 
was getting: sicker if anything, and clung to the horse’s nec’ 
most of the time. 


HEN I was about forty or fifty miles from the planta- 

tion I drove into a little glen, and led Kitty to the little 
river where she could soak her feet. I dismounted, and did 
not hitch the mare as there was some good grass there for her 
to roll in. T could not stand straight and was very sick. After 
a while I let Kitty drink, and then sat down with my back to 
a tree and soon fell asleep. 

Suddenly I was awake, and saw that a miserable-looking 
man had Kitty by the reins and was pulling her toward him. 
Her efforts to break loose had awakened me. The man was 
not much taller than I, but he was very broad, and had long 
black hair. I noticed he had a rifle, but there was no per- 
cussion on the nipple. I crept up behind, seized him by the 
hair and back of the neck, and then began to choke him. 
Frenziedly I held on until finally he stopped struggling, and I 
gave him a push down the bank into the river. 

I felt done for, but I led Kitty over to a log and with its 
assistance mounted. We had not gone far when I discovered 
that the woods on both sides of the road were full of smoke: 
at times it was dense. I was nearly choked to death, and I 
reckoned the mare was in a similar condition, but she kept 
right on. That she knew we were nearing the plantation I was 
certain. As for myself I just kept saying ‘another mile; I 
have a message to deliver.’ Fortunately the roadbed was all 
right, no sparks or fire. Then I figured it out. The rain, 
yesterday, had probably put the fire out, but the rubbish was 
smoldering. Occasionally a tongue of fire would run up a 
tree, and I realized that if there had been any breeze it would 
have fanned the fire and made travel impossible. 

We reached an old log building con- 
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““General Lee,” I started, “I haven’t much to tell——” 


a sisting of several rooms, which a tough 
gang had made their headquarters, 
deserters from both armies, thiev es, 
and the like. The thought struck me: 

. ‘Maybe they set fire to the plantation 
and the woods after raiding it; perhaps 
they have killed every one there.” 

Kitty and I passed noiselessly, and 
I was just congratulating myself in 
my half-conscious state that we were 
all right, when I saw on my left a 
campfire, two or more Army wagons, 
and a lot of half-dressed men all drunk. 

“Go,” I called to Kitty. She an- 
swered like a flash, but they caught 
us with several shots. My back 
received some. I could tell Kitty was 
hit. They dragged me from her back, 
and tried to stop her, but she was wild. 
She slipped by the men, and galloped 
away frantically. 

I was so ill I could make hardly 
any resistance. They carried me into 
the camp. The leader I recognized as 
man I had seen about the plantation. 

“‘Let me have him. The message is 
as good as money. 
later.” 

They finally got me with my back 
up against a tree, and tied a rope 
around me in that position. 

“Talk,” he said, “or you will hang 
on an empty stomach.” 

I guess they could see I was sick and 
about ready to faint away, so they let 
me alone fora while. Then they started 
to torture me, and in the distance | 
heard the yelp of one of our hounds. I 
knew then that Kitty had reached the 
plantation. I must have smiled, for the 
man hit me on the side of the head. 

In a daze I heard a familiar voice 
say, “Down a little, Al,” and I slid 
down as much as the rope would per- 
mit. I heard the crack of a revolver. 
The man by me had been hit directly 
between the eyes. In a moment all 
the men of the gang were covered by 
Mr. Dricer and his companions—some 
of the colored men, and some Yankee 
soldiers who had been on duty at the 
plantation. I was lying on the 
ground, Blossom was holding my 
hand. The last I remember was hear- 
ing Blossom say, ‘‘ Daddy, I am so 
glad I killed that man.” 

(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for 
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T WAS six o’clock and a May morning in the heart of the 
Cumberland ‘Mountains. Full'day had boiled up over 
the brim of night.to spill over bluish peaks and the pine 
trees that surrounded the Black Diamond Coal Mine. 

Ben Bailey, superintendent and part owner of the mine, 
stood at the entrance inhaling the spiced air while waiting for 
the lift to come up and take him down into the mine. Ben 
was a large man with kind eyes and a heart and will fully 
capable of meeting and mastering the hazards lurking under- 
ground, in so far as it is possible for a man of limited means to 
meet and master such dangers as poison gas, cave-ins, coal- 
slides, dust explosions, bursting pipes, falling coal. 

The lift stopped behind Ben, but he lingered a moment 
longer, watching the trees in the sunshine, the flowers on the 
slopes, a little stream slip down to the green valley. Then, 
sighing as if he sensed a trying experience for that day, Ben 
turned, stepped into the lift and passed from sight. 

Near Vein Two a mine inspector leaned against a mule 
stable waiting for Ben and watching a foreman, Lem Pendle- 
ton, lean over to examine a water pipe which had grown weak 
under the work of acid.. Not far away Bill Pendleton, Lem’s 
son, unloaded some hay from a coal car, and not seeing his 
father stooping down there threw some hay dangerously near 
the miner’s lamp on Lem’s cap. 

The inspector jumped and shouted, “‘Hey, there, haven’t 
you got a lick of sense? Heave that hay onto that lamp and 
you'll have a fire nothing can stop!” 

Lem, a grim little man, jerked himself erect, gave Bill a 
swift look, then said nonchalantly, “‘ Aw, I guess not!” 

Inspector Ross frowned and retorted stingingly, ‘Guess 
again! A fine foreman you are to have a careless cuss like that 
here. _ I’ll repert you to Bailey and you'll both be fired.” 

Lem’s thin face took on a helpless expression. Then, swiftly, 
his eyes glinted in a way that suggested that he, too, might be 
capable of meeting and conquering unexpected foes. He said, 
“That’s my boy, Bill, and he’s a good steady hand. I’m a 
good foreman too, but I slipped a step that time maybe. Had 
no business to be stoopin’ down near where hay was being 
unloaded. Had my mind sot on that weak pipe with that thar 
bucklin’ wall behind hit.” : 

The inspector snarled. ‘Excuses don’t go with me, Pendle- 
ton. A weak water pipe is one more reason for extra care here. 
However, I take it fire hazards are more deadly in this dump 
than lack of water ever could be. Timbered passages, mule 
stables, hay, wooden structures of all kinds. No safety 
chamber. Nothing that ought to be here and everything that 
ought not—even a fool for a foreman.” 

Lem turned and looked at Ross out of eyes that were like 
lances of cold steel, but he said nothing further. 

Ross shrugged and turned away. 

Lem studied his mine map and again looked gently im- 
potent. Lem realized of course that things were not what 
they should be in the mine, but he knew too that Ben Bailey 
and his company had been hard pressed to make ends meet for 
a year or more. So Lem had not complained or even reported 
certain things that needed repairing. 

It was well known among the miners that Ben Bailey and 
his brother had all their money tied up in the Black Diamond 
Mine, and that they had no money 
for new-fangled apparatus. Coal 
orders had been lean for a year, but 
were coming in fast now and Lem 
told the men there would soon be 
fair weather for them all. 

Young Bill Pendleton realized 
some of these things too in a boyish 
way and because of it he stood look- 
ing at Inspector Ross with open 
resentment. Bill was seventeen, 
tall and thin, and as colorless as any 
boy must be who spends every day 
of his life underground instead of in 
the sunshine. Suddenly Bill drawled, 
“Tf a fire started I reckon we would 
need water to stop hit, wouldn’t we, 
Mister?” 

Inspector Ross looked at Bill, and 
recognizing some of the fierce sin- 
cerity of the mountain youth, replied 
more kindly. ‘Sure, Bill, and more’s 
the reason to be careful no fire 
starts.” 

Lem turned around sharply. 
“Don’t fret, won’t no fire start unless 
dust or gas starts hit. We obey orders 
here. I been in this mine twenty 
years. Started as a mule driver and 
coal digger. Have been foreman now 
five years.” Lem spoke proudly, as a 
man should who had accomplished 
his ambition by the sweat of his 
brow and through faithful service. 
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Ross laughed scornfully. ‘Well, you won’t be foreman 
five hours more, Lem Pendleton.” 

Bill’s eyes narrowed and glinted in his smutty face. Lem 
looked at his mine map and appeared tostudyit. Finally he said, 
‘““Maybe so. Anyhow there ain’t much to worry ’bout here— 
*cept a few hot water pockets we happen on now and then.” 

The inspector grunted and walked on, tapping the walls and 
peering into everything. Bill trailed the inspector with his 
fierce young eyes, then looked at his father and said abruptly, 
“Paw, that thar skunk ain’t gonner be settin’ easy ’till he gits 
you and me fired. Seen hit in his eye.” 

Lem gave his son a sharp glance. “Don’t try to smut the 
big guns to me, Bill! Do what’s right and keep on a-doin’ hit. 
Forgit the rest. You didn’t aim to, but you done a foolish 
trick when you flung that hay pretty nigh onto my lamp.” 

Bill grinned. ‘“Shucks, Paw, I didn’t see you squattin’ thar. 
You ought a-stayed out of the way of the hay. Two fools, I 
reckon, so we'll have to hang together on hit.” 

Forgetful of son’s sharp scrutiny, Lem stared into space and 
lost himself in some inner emotion. 


Be watched Lem shrewdly, and after a minute, probably 
with some idea of protecting his father from any unex- 


pected action of the inspector, he said, “Shore as shootin’, ' 


Paw, that Ross is dead sot on cuttin’ the buck here. What 
we goin’ to do ’bout hit?” 

“Nothin’ right now,” Lem replied. 

Bill frowned, then grinned, and at the first opportunity 
slipped back and hid in the mule stable where he tould hear 
what Inspector Ross had to say to Ben Bailey when he came 
in. It was not long before he heard. 

“Look here, Bailey, you need trained men here, intelligently 
directed. Not heedless kids and ignorant old mountaineers. 
These hill-billies may be all right in everyday coal digging, but 
in a pinch they’d blow up like dust. Foremen jobs no place 
for them.” 

Ben smiled. ‘Dead wrong there, Ross. These moun- 
taineers have plenty of sand and always do the best they can, 
no matter what it costs.” 

Ross sneered. “ But their best is not much, no training, no 
nothing.” 

Ben moved impatiently. “But they are trained, Ross. 
Not a man here who hasn’t been a miner all his life. They 
may be lacking in book learning, but not in loyalty. If they 
like you they will do anything they can to help you along. 
No call for help'is ever ignored.” 

Ross laughed gratingly. ‘Must be plenty of calls, if they 
are all as careless fools as those Pendletons. The two of them 
just came in an inch of setting fire to some hay with Lem’s 
lamp, then made light of it.” 

Ben Bailey looked disbelief. “Why, man, Lem Pendleton 
is the best foreman I’ve ever had and the men swear by him. 
Bill’s a trusty kid too. Fractious some, but not to hurt. Risked 
his life last year to warn me down in Vein Four when there 
was dust explosion. Mean to reward him for that when things 
pick up here some.” 

“Rot! They both ought to be fired. Ben is an old nut and 
the boy naturally careless. I’ll send you a good foreman from 





“Vouw'll have a fire nothing 
can stop” 
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Hazard. Takes sand plus constant care and quick thinking to 
be in charge of work in a coal mine. Mountaineers are stupid 
at best and those that grew up underground must be sort of 
blind like a mole.” 

Bill’s ears burned and he had hard work to keep from march- 
ing right out of the mule stable and saying things to Ross. 

Ben Bailey retorted, “‘Sufferin’ cats, Ross, you don’t. know 
nothin’. Mountain men ain’t blind or stupid either. Both of 
those Pendletons are keen as razors and if you don’t watch out 
old Lem will outwit you every jump like a fox in your own field.” 

Ross looked stubborn. ‘Well, a mine is no place for a man 
who will let hay and lamp come near together. You'll have to 
fire the boy and put Lem back to digging coal. If you don’t 
I'll make a detailed report on this dump and you'll be in a fix 
sure “nuff.” 

Ben’s voice sounded strained, different when he spoke 
finally. ‘‘Ross, I can’t do that. It would break Lem’s heart. 
Besides, they need the money. There are ten Pendletons de- 
pending on Lem and Bill.” 

Ross shrugged. ‘‘Can’t help it, you'll have to do it any- 
how and take the new foreman I send down from Hazard.” 

Ben thrust his hands deeper into his pockets and eyed Ross 
keenly. ‘You may be a good inspector, Ross, but you don’t 
know everything. Neither can you bribe me. Mountaineers 
hate like hell and love the same way. They suffer, too, under 
their casual manner and deep in their hearts they have the 
same emotions, the same elements of joy, sorrow and tragic 
consequences as the rest of us. I count Lem Pendleton one of 
my best friends, and if I needed help I could depend on him to 
the limit. So I won’t fire him or set him back to diggin’ coal 
on account of one little slip.” 

Ross laughed hatefully. “All right. This is a rotten dump 
you’ve got here anyhow. Ought to be shut down. Take your 
choice.” 

Ben gnawed his lip and said no more. This upset Bill 
considerably. It upset Lem some, too, when Bill slipped 
back and told what he had heard. 

“Paw, that hound-pup Ross shore chalked us a black mark 
with Ben. I heard him. Wants me fired and you put back to 
diggin’ coal to make room for a man from Hazard he wants a 
job for. Says hit takes sand, quick thinkin’ and I don’t know 
what all toruna mine. You aira nut and we both air blind like 
moles. Now, what air we aimin’ to do ’bout hit?” 

Lem looked blank for a moment, then spoke strange wisdom. 
“«Jist hang together, help one another, do our best in good 
weather and bad. That’s all, Bill.” 

Bill jerked around impatiently, but he really was not sur- 
prised at what his father said, and returned to his work 
wondering. 

For all his gallant words, Lem felt confused and stood there 
thinking of the years he had toiled and suffered in that mine, 
of all the hard work and heartaches wasted. 


HOWEVER, like the faithful soul he was, Lem sighed 
finally and followed Bill to add another caution. 

“Ross is about right, Bill, and both of us must be sort 0’ 
blind like moles or we wouldn’t a made that slip. Your eyes 
is better’n mine though, so you'll have to help me be a good 
foreman. I ain’t been feelin’ up to 
scratch lately, sort o’ dizzy. Guess 
that’s why I didn’t think ’bout the 
hay and my lamp. Anyhow you and 
me is the bread-gitters at our shack 
and we’ve got to keep on and on. 
We don’t know how to do nothin’ 
but work in a mine.” 

Bill turned -around to look at his 
father. This was a new pose for 
Lem who was usually so sure and 
independent. 

Lem sighed heavily. “And, Bill, 
you got no business to be a-pro- 
jectin’ ’round listenin’ to what folks 
say. So forgit hit.” 

Honest young Bill laughed. “But, 
Paw, 'I don’t like that smart-jack Ross 
and I’d like to spite him somehow.” 

“Best way to spite him is to do 
your work so good Ben can’t git 
along without you. Spite-work jist 
makes a fellow feel mean inside.” 

Bill bobbed his head. 

Lem turned away, then looked 
back to add another caution. “When 
I git ditched here, Bill, by man oF 
my Maker, I want you to keep on. 
Don’t slight nothin’ and go higher 
than jist a foreman if you can.” 

Bill grinned. ‘How kin I, Paw, 
when they aim to fire me clean out 
maybe? And I don’t keer much, ! 
git tired of this old cold dark hole.” 
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Lem shook his head, and as he went on down the line, Bill 
looked after him in a puzzled way. 

At shift changing time, Ben Bailey sent forLem. Looking 
grimmer and grayer than usual, Lem stumbled into the office 
and stood before the desk. 

Ben looked at Lem straight and spoke slowly. “Inspector 
Ross says Bill heaved a chunk of hay mighty close to your 
lamp. How about it?” 

Lem turned his cap in his hands and answered without 
hesitation. ‘‘He did, Ben, but he never seen me a-squattin’ 
down thar lookin’ at that bad water pipe. Hit was my fault 
much as his’n, I reckon. I was fretted ’bout that pipe and 
forgot bout the hay. Was figurin’ how to patch the pipe up. 
With rush time on us, we got no chance to fix hit right. If you 
air willin’, Ben, me and Bill will stay to-night and patch her 
up somehow so she will hold.” 

Ben was touched. This offer was characteristic of Lem. 
Ben knew Lem was trying to help him out rather than simply 
square things for himself and Bill. ‘‘ You need your rest, don’t 
you, Lem?” 

“Shore, Ben, but you need your coal, too, don’t you? You 
‘lowed hit would be hard to fill all them orders comin’ in with- 
out overtime.” 

Ben sighed. ‘Will be, too, Lem. So you and Bill stay and 
fix the pipe. I appreciate your wanting to do it. But, Lem, 
be careful and make Bill be careful. Danger is twice as great 
with nobody around to help in case anything happens.”’ 

“Shore, Ben. We aim to be keerful all time. Hope you 
won’t hold that slip ’ginst us.” 

Ben shook his head. “‘No, Lem. Any man is liable to make 
aslip some time. It may make trouble, but I hold it is better 
to be wrong with sincerity than right with falsehood. You are 
a square-shooter, Lem.” 

Lem looked relieved. ‘‘So air you, Ben,” he replied, starting 
out of the office. # 

Ben called after him. ‘Be sure to shut the suction air fan 
off when you and Bill get through to-night.” 

Lem nodded, turned and walked back to the desk, saying 


with a laugh that held a note of contempt. “Ross made a big ! 


fuss bout the hay and lamp, Ben, but he never saw no danger 
in the weak water pipe so close to them bucklin’ timbers.” 

Ben nodded silently, and somehow Lem understood that 
Ben thought the least said about the buckling timbers the 


better. Lem closed his lips into a thin line and went on about 
his work. 


ATE that afternoon as Ben Bailey walked home he kept 
thinking about Lem and Bill, the Inspector, the water 
pipe, the buckling timbers, the orders piling up. If he could 
only skin through the next few weeks without mishap he could 
afford to shut up for some needed changes and repairs. Some- 
how he never felt easy when men were working after hours. 
Tired people are more likely to make mistakes than rested 
ones. 
_ At bedtime Ben was still thinking about Lem and Bill, toil- 
‘ng away under ground after hours and without any supper 
probably. Ben felt that was a real act of friendship on the 
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“Go on to Ben’s, report dust fire!” 


part of Lem and only one of many which the little foreman had 
shown him during their years of association. 

“Minnie,” Ben said to his wife, ‘““‘what you think, Ross 
wants me to fire Bill Pendleton and set Lem back to diggin’ 
coal. Don’t see how I can do it. Lem is the best foreman I 
have ever had. Bill’s all right, too, even if he did make a slip 
to-day by throwing some hay almost onto Lem’s lamp.” 

Minnie laughed. ‘Everybody does something foolish 
some time, Ben. The Pendletons will do to tie to, I reckon. 
Fact is, all our miners have grit and gumption.” 

Ben unlaced his heavy shoes. ‘‘ Ross says they haven’t, but 
he just don’t know how much nerve miners have.” 

_ Minnie brushed her hair vigorously. ‘Have to have, I 
reckon, living right in the jaws of death every minute.” 

Ben nodded. ‘‘Sure, but Ross claims they are not fit to be 
foremen.” 

‘Ross is a fool. Mountaineers can do anything they are a 
mind to ’most, because they will try anything once. Ain’t 
anybody in the mountains fit for anything according to some 
folks. But anyhow we’ve always found these people honest, 
game and good friends. No sham about them.” 

Ben grunted. ‘Sure, friends or enemies, whichever you 
stir em to.” 

Minnie braided her hair and talked on. 

‘Outsiders like Ross make me sick. I know mountaineers 
better than most people, father having been a missionary 
here so many years. They have good blood, but no oppor- 
tunities. If they had the opportunities there is no telling what 
they might do.” 

Ben grunted and tumbled into bed, still thinking about Lem 
and Bill alone in the mine, trying to protect his interests. But 
Ben went to sleep like the honest, hard-working man he was. 
And outside the night vapors curled around the foothills while 
on the high peaks there was a lonely, prophetic sort of stillness 
in the moonlight. 

An hour passed, two hours, and down in the dark earth Lem 
and Bill were on their fourteenth hour of steady toil. They 
had reinforced and wrapped the weak pipe and were busy 
bracing the timbers of the buckling wall when Death swooped 
toward them. There was a sharp report and Bill threw down 
his hammer with an impulse to rush to the surface. 

Lem grasped the boy’s arm and both stood motionless, 
brea, bless, expecting almost anything. “‘Dust e&plosion, I 
reckon ,” Lem said finally. 

Bill looked at his grim father and remembered what Ross 
had said about sand and quick thinking. Reaction rushed 
over him, and without hesitation he dashed down a passage- 
way, then dropped to his knees and crawled until he could see 
a faint glow. “Fire! Wild Cat Cavern!” he shouted. 

Lem yelled back. “Git out and I’ll barricade hit.” 

Bill had been trained to obey orders instantly, and he had 
started to scramble out when he remembered that death lurked 
there and his father had been dizzy. He hated to do it, because 
he was young and loved life and sunshine, but he called back, 
“‘T’ll fix her, Paw. Throw me the hose.” 

Lem crawled in, bringing the hose with him. A minute 
later both of them were at work trying to barricade with mud; 
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Fighting, Bill staggered on 








coal and rock. Another explosion shook the whole place, 
opening up a fissure in the rock and letting a little subterranean 
hot spring burst through and spurt over Lem and Bill. They 
fell flat on their faces and the next instant the whole passage 
was a steaming torrent of destruction. 


For a moment Lem lay quivering under the agony of 

scalding flesh and his mind refused to work. _ Bill snarled 
like a trapped animal and Lem’s mind cleared. “Shut up, 
Bill, you ain’t killed yit—hollerin’ too loud.” 

In the midst of his agony, Bill realized his father was 
ashamed of him, for as a rule mountaineers meet death as they 
deal it, in terrible silence. 

“Back up and we air safe!” 
runnin’ down t’other way.” 

They squirmed out somehow and stood up, tearing the 
steaming shirts from their bodies and quivering under physical 
agony. Then all at once Bill’s young faculties leaped out of a 
sort of threatening stupefaction and he said, ‘‘The rules say 
barricade in case of fire and shut off the electricity, don’t they, 
Pawe” And without waiting for a reply, he dashed to the 
switch and shut off the power. Then by the light of one little 
lamp, for Lem’s had gone out, they walled up the whole steam- 
ing passage leading to Wild Cat Cavern, in an effort to protect 
the rest of the mine from any further explosions. It was 
agonizing work with their blistered arms and bodies and they 
had to grit their teeth toendure it. But they worked frantically, 
and just as the job-was done, Bill’s lamp went out and they 
were in total darkness. 

Bill snarled. ‘‘Darn it! Now what'll we do?” 

“Follow the tracks,” Lem said mildly. ‘The V’s point out.” 

They searched in the inky darkness until they found the 
tracks, then they crawled along, feeling their way with their 
hands, and somehow covered the two miles to the entrance of 
the mine. There the refreshing air from the mountains poured 
over them, cooling their burns. Lem stood up and shook his 
head in an effort to get rid of a sort of haze that surrounded 
him. “Shut the fan off, Bill,” he said thickly. 

Bill obeyed, then they started on, Lem reeling in the moon- 
light like a drunken man, his burns smarting like red-hot coals. 
Bill felt sick, too, but realizing his father was badly burned, he 
shut his teeth on his own agony. 

Lem closed his eyes suddenly and sank down. 

“Paw!” cried Bill in sharp concern. 

Lem. groaned, then with a sharp recall of will, muttered, 
“Be all right in a minute. Go on to Ben’s, report dust fire, 
pocket o’ hot water, what we done.” 

Fighting nausea, Bill staggered on, straining his eves back 
now and then toward the still figure of his father. Twice the 
boy stumbled and nearly fell. Finally he went down headlong, 
and when he tried to get up failed. He lay there a moment, 
quivering under both mental and physical. agony, then he 
crawled on and on through the lonely moonlight. 
| Half an hour later, Ben Bailey heard a strange sound outside 
his house. He plunged out of bed, flung the door opca and 
found Bill Pendleton lying on the steps, the sweat of agony 

(Concluded on page 39) 


Lem shouted. ‘ Water’s 
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A Fisherman Extraordinary 


LTHOUGH it was quite unnecessary, for most pis- 
catorial narrations soar that high, anyway, at 
a recent convention of the Izaak Walton League 
the sky was set as the limit for the extravagance of 
fish stories. However, William C. Vogt, expert bait-caster 
and champion trick angler of the world, need not claim this 
privilege, as most of his feats of the rod and line have been 
witnessed by thousands. 

At the New England Sportsmen’s Show, in Boston, one 
winter, he gave two exhibitions daily to an audience of 
about 8,000 persons at each appearance. From a little 
platform at one end of a pool in the vast Mechanics Building, 
Vogt, using a fly-line equipped with a lead practice plug, 
knocked a corncob pipe from the mouth of his assistant, sta- 
tioned fifty feet away. Then, with his assistant at a distance 
of seventy-five feet, he cast a wooden minnow strung with 
nine hooks over each bare arm of his objective and successively 
flipped the tackle away. Thereafter, with the man’s arms 
extended and palms together, Vogt cast a foot beyond the 
outstretched mem- 
bers, and with a 
lightning upward 
movement of the rod 
revolved the line 
about the wrists, ef- 
fectively handcuf- 
fing his subject. 
Twice a day for the 
whole week of the 
show he unerringly 
accomplished this 
breath-taking stunt 
without once draw- 
ing blood. 

Several years ago, 
from a float on one 
of the lakes in Cen- 
tral Park, New York 
City, this amazing 
angler delighted hun- 
dreds with other 
feats. Vogt beck- 
oned to two young 
men in a rowboat 
and tied his line to 
the craft. When the boat was some forty feet distant, he began 
to play the queer burden as if it were a tarpon. Dexterously 
the shell was swung in a half circle, and the youth at the oars 
struggled with all his strength at the port one to bring the 
craft back into its original course, but the manipulation of the 





Vogt here took 18 minutes to land a 32-pound muskallonge 
with a 5%-ounce rod and an 8-pound test line 


fisherman was so artful that the rower was helpless. The line 
employed in this demonstration was factory-tested to with- 
stand a pressure of twelve pounds only, yet Vogt was able to 
make it control a hundred-pound boat burdened with a cargo 
of almost three times that weight. After releasing the non- 
plused pair, he instructed the oarsman to row some seventy- 
five feet from the raft and the other to hold a pencil out hori- 
zontally. Vogt then proceeded to cast a light plug in such 
a manner that it passed just over the tiny target, when, by 
a snap of the wrist, he spun the line around the article. 

“‘That’s all very fine,” remarked a hard-boiled spectator, 
“but does your accuracy aid you in actual angling?” 

Vogt immediately hurled a small wooden block as far as he 
could, and waited until it was a hundred feet away. Then, 
with long, steady, overhand cast, he whipped an ordinary 
dowagiac minnow, equipped with five hooks, toward the bob- 





By William Dayton Wright 


bing-plug. It struck a few inches beyond, when Vogt closed 
the hooks around the block and drew the thing ashore. “‘Let 
me die,” ecstatically breathed a veteran bait-caster, “I’ve 


seen Naples!” 

Another doubting 
Thomas was certain 
he had hit upon a 
task that would em- 
barrass the superla- 
tive angler. Seventy- 
five feet from the 
float and about ten 
from the shore a 
boulder protruded 
from the water. 
Scarcely two feet 
above were the bend- 
ing branches of a 
tree. 


‘“‘Suppose,”’ 
put this still un- 
convinced on- 
looker, “you saw 
a bass ripple just 
beyond that 
rock. What would you 
do?” 

“T’d cast between the 
rock and the limbs,” was 
the reply. 

As an emphatic exam- 
ple, Vogt drew the rod back and let fly. The wooden bait 
never lifted more than ten feet from the pond, sped exactly 
between the barriers and splashed a half dozen feet away. 

“T’m afraid I would have got that bass,” smiled Vogt. 

‘A marvelous eye!” complimented this taskmaster. 

“The eye has little to do with it,” was the correction, “it’s 
the hand. Why, I’ve cast blindfolded, hooked a seven-pound 
wall-eyed pike and landed him. Once fish get on my line my 
hands tell me where they are and what they are up to. That 
side stroke by which I managed to cast between the branches 
and the boulder is one of the most useful methods an angler 
can learn. It enables him to make headway in difficult places. 
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Bill Vogt, master bait-caster and champion stunt angler of Skill with which this 

the world, shows his prowess. Above he is landing a canoe 

against the paddler’s efforts. At left he is tiring a swimmer 
before landing him, with a fly rod 






A moment later, as if by accident, this wizard’s line got 
entangled in the branch of a tree some twenty feet distant. 
The thread formed a regular cat’s-cradle, the bait dangling 
just above the water. 
Vogt selected an- 
other outfit and cast 
into the same tree, 
making a similar 
snarl. He maneuv- 
ered‘ with this line 
until the wooden 
minnow hung close 
beside the other bait, 
when he severed 
both lines near the 
reels. Thereupon he 
took another line 
weighted with a lead 
plug and cast so that 
the metal twined 
aroundthesuspended 
baits. He next suc- 
ceeded in freeing 
these and drawing 
all the paraphernalia 
to the float. There 
was something akin 
to black art in the 


was executed. 


Or JULY 20, 
1922, at Lake 
Harriet, Minnesota, while over 5,000 persons watched him, he 
made more spectacular angling history. Attaching a seventy- 
five-foot Size D line, of twenty-eight-pound test, to a belt around 
the waist of a 143-pound professional swimmer from the Min- 
neapolis Athletic Club, he exhausted the human fish inside the 
ten-minute limit set by the officials. In this test he used a 
single-action trout reel and fly-rod of split bamboo nine and 
one-half feet long and six ounces in weight. Previously this 
swimmer had succeeded in breaking the line of another angler. 
The latter had a distinct advantage over Vogt, as his line was 
tied to a helmet on the swimmer’s head, allowing greater op- 
portunity, while Vogt was facing the strongest handicap, as 
his line, harnessed at the swimmer’s waist, gave the man in 
the lake the most chance of resistance. This was the first 
time a swimmer was ever defeated in such fashion. 

A 155-pound swimming star from the Young Men’s Christian 
Association was the next to try conclusions with Vogt. Seven 
minutes was the allowance here. Vogt used a line of forty- 
pound strength and a five and one-half-foot split bamboo 
casting-rod. After a hard struggle, the swimmer came off 
victorious in one minute and fifty seconds. A change to a fly- 
rod was made, and Vogt won in this effort. 

The next number found an even heavier opponent, who 
broke the line in a trifle over a minute. The judges, however, 
discovered the line failed of specifications. Instead of being 
forty-pound test, it parted at twenty-four-pounds’ pressure. 

A crack paddler then engaged Vogt. Fly tackle was made 
fast to his canoe. Using a six-ounce rod, the angler had the 
canoeist at his mercy in seven and one-half minutes. 


At the conclusion of these feats Vogt’s hands were badly ' 


lacerated by the strain placed upon them by the lines. One of 
the swimmers resisted so vigorously that Vogt had a thumb 
terribly burned by the friction of the dry part of the line. So 
much pressure did Vogt apply that the reel handle was twisted 
out of shape, resulting in the snapping of the line. The power- 
ful breast strokes of another opponent, coupled with the 
angler’s dogged resistance, swelled the pinions of the reel s0 
as to prevent further revolution of the spool. Returned to the 
dealer from whom it was purchased, no one could pry it apart. 
When shipped to the manufacturer, his experts reported that 
friction had irretrievably melted the parts into one piece. 
At this exhibition Vogt 





(Above) The start of the body cast. (Right) 
Roughing it on a home-made raft 30 miles 
from the nearest house 


A good scheme to perfect yourself in it is to 
float berry baskets under the far side of a bridge 
and try to cast into them. The most impor- 
tant point is to give a snap at the end of the 
cast in order to hook a basket. The same 
stroke, repeated in real fishing, will often bring 
success. So far as accuracy is concerned, I 
never expect to be so at more than 175 feet. 
Of course most angling is done at less than a 
hundred.” 





was denied the use of level 
winding devices, drags and 
automatic brakes on his 
reels. Only a common six- 
foot gut leader and a level 
enameled line of no mort 
than forty-pound pressure 
were permitted. The off- 
cials carefully inspected 
each line to prevent the use 
of copper or steel centel, 
and the rods were examined 
to the same,end. The 


(Continued on page 53) 
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HERE were strange stories passing from mouth to 
mouth, about a panther with the boldness of a 
highwayman and the cunning of a fox. 

It was at Christmas time that the great cat had 
first become known as an individual of most unusual charac- 
teristics during that terrible winter when the wild things had 
died by the hundred from starvation and exposure. 

Down in the little settlement, on the night before Christmas, 
a village Christmas-tree had been decorated in the parish house 
of the little white church. Half a dozen women were setting 
tables for the evening supper; half a dozen more were busy in 
the kitchen preparing the meal to which the whole little village 
had contributed, and to which all had been invited. 

Outside, a feathery snow was falling. The panes of the 
kitchen windows were frosted over with fantastic patterns, so 
that those inside could not see what was happening out-of- 
doors. 

It was dusk when the thing happened. 

First, a gentle pushing had sounded at the door, as if the 
pressure of the wind were being exerted against it. But then 
had come a distinct knock—a knock that was repeated almost 
instantly. Every woman in the kitchen heard it. One woman 
hurried across to unlatch the door. And in through the open 
door, without even a snarl, came the panther. 

In absolute silence, he went swiftly to the nearest table 
where a leg of lamb, freshly roasted, lay in its own juice, 
reared up, seized the roast, dropped to the floor again and 
silently, without undue haste and without the slightest mani- 
festation of fear, made his exit. 

A trick of the wind caused the door to close as the panther 
approached it, closed it the instant he had passed through; and 
the clicking of the latch as the door banged into place broke the 
spell of silence. 

A woman screamed. But cooler heads prevailed, caused an 
alarm to be spread. Within five minutes a hunt was being 
organized. Men with rifles and dogs were gathering. 

A brace of splendid dogs, crosses between the gamey fox- 
hound and the keen-nosed bloodhound, were loosed on the 
panther’s trail. 

As rapidly as possible, the men, with other dogs on leash, 
followed after; and within the hour, they came upon both 
hounds—dead. 

The tracks in the snow showed what had happened. ‘The 
cat had stopped to eat his stolen prize. The dogs had come 
upon him. The tracks showed that the cat had made the 
attack, had pounced upon one dog. There had been a brief 
battle as the dog’s companion rushed to his assistance only; to 
be slain likewise. : 

The cat had returned to his meat, picked it up and gone on 
again. 

And the drifting of the snow had blotted out his trail. 

But long before the trail was covered, the men had noticed 
that the left forepaw of the great brute lacked a toe. 
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The death of the dogs immediately placed ‘‘Old Toeless, ” 
as the cat was dubbed, in a class by himself. He was marked 
for death. 

The audacity of his raid on the church amazed the villagers. 
The explanation that the long winter of near-starvation had 
driven wilderness creatures to desperation was not sufficient. 
He was a killer. 

Within two weeks‘after, a calf had been slain in a small 
stable that stood within a hundred feet of the owner’s 
house. But so quickly and quietly had it been done, that not 
even the watch-dog that dozed on the hearth in the house, had 
been aware of the presence of a marauder. 

The tracks which led to the stable, and to the swinging door, 
that had been carefully unlatched, into the stable and away 
again into the forest, were the tracks of Old Toeless. 

Traps were scattered about by men who knew cats and knew 
traps. But, although in one or two instances, the bait was 
stolen from them and, in several instances, other creatures of 
the wilderness were caught, Old Toeless was unharmed. Poison 
meat was placed in inviting places, but only some of the village 
dogs succumbed to it. 

The activities of the men did serve one purpose, they kept 
Old Toeless at a distance. Yet, on the other hand, if he had 
been able to get food, it is scarcely possible that the thing 
which horrified the whole countryside would have happened. 

A small child had disappeared. He had gone into the hills 
with his playmates, had gotten separated from them. Child- 
ishly, they had forgotten him until nightfall, long after they 
had returned to their own homes. 

The tracks in the snow told the story. The child had lost his 
direction, and had turned deeper into the forest. 

On and on the brave little feet had trudged steadily. Fora 
mile, they were alone, those little tracks in the:snow. Then, 
for two miles, there were other tracks. 

Old Toeless had trailed the child, moving parallel to his 
trail, following not forty feet behind. Twice it had circled 
ahead and had settled in the snow to spring;.and each time, its 
instinctive fear of the human had prevented.. Each time, it 
had rushed ahead and taken up a fresh position, trying to screw 
up its courage to the point of making the leap to kill. 

The tracks in the snow showed that the little feet had fal- 
tered finally. Evidently, the child, with the natural fearless- 
ness of children of the wilderness, had had no suspicion of 
being followed by an arch-enemy. 

Weary, he had curled up in the shelter of a juniper clump 
and fallen asleep. 

The great brute had circled it a dozen times, constantly 
coming closer, still lacking the nerve to leap. A dozen times, it 
had crouched for the spring. 

But finally, it had leaped —— 

Terror spread over the village. Rumor had it that this was 
no mere cat of the hills, but a true lion that had found its way 
into that wilderness. Rumor piled on rumor, until the great 
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panther was given a reputation that spread to the great cities 
from coast to coast. 

Men and dogs scoured the valley, pressed on into the hills. 
A dozen of the great cat’s breed were treed and shot. But Old 
Toeless was possessed of an uncanny ability for eluding capture. 

It was while the hunt was still at its height that Ricardo 
returned from his long winter in the wilderness; and it was but 
two days later that one of the hunting parties passed the Kim- 
ball cabin. 

Ricardo welcomed them by sallying forth like a fury and 
whipping a half-dozen of the larger dogs; and he promptly won 
the enmity of their owners. 

“You can have your gol-danged savage,” rasped an irate 
man to Kimball. ‘When I’m picking dogs, I’ll pick the ones 
that’ve got some brains.” 

“This dog has plenty of brains, Mac,’’ Kimball replied 
quietly, 

“T’ll have to see him use ’em before I believe it,” retorted 
the other. 

So Ricardo was left behind. 

The hunt dragged out for almost a month, with one group 
after another taking up the search. Then, finally, when it 
seemed that Old’Toeless had departed from that entire terri- 
tory, the hunters returned to their homes. 


OF ALL the inhabitants of the valley, none had less fear of 

the creatures of the wilderness than little Beatrice, Kim- 
ball’s daughter. Brought up on the fringe of the forest, she had 
become familiar with the wild things. She knew the panther 
to be a most cowardly beast, a timid, nervous thing that would 
flee in horror from a human being who merely shouted and 
waved his arms, and would beat a headlong retreat from a fox- 
hound a quarter of his size. 

Because of her years, Beatrice was not particularly impressed 
with the story of the little boy’s death, and of the boldness of 
the panther known as Old Toeless. True, she listened to the 
tales of the great cat’s'deeds, but she listened as she did to 
stories of creatures that existed in the world of imaginary things. 

And so it was not unnatural for her, loving the great soli- 
tudes of the wilderness, to slip off one evening while her father 
and Ricardo were at the settlement down the valley, and climb 
the trail to the plateau. 

Here, on a point commanding an outlook of the valley, was 
a cave which interested Beatrice hugely. She had peopled it 
with creatures of fancy, dwarfs and fairies, and had made for 
them bits of toy furniture constructed of twigs and molded 
from the damp clay. 

Though forbidden to go alone beyond the rim of the clearing 
about the cabin, Beatrice could not resist the temptation to 
hurry up to the cave just to take a look at it, and to see whether, 
by any chance, any shy dwarfs or fairies might have made use 
of the equipment she had made for them. 

(Continued on page 4o) 
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She rolled overside, taking 
Morce and me with her 





AM very fond of my brotler 
Bill who stays at home because 
my parents did not feel as if 
they could spare both of their 
sons away from digging a patch for 
Grandma’s sweet-peas every spring, 
and mowing lawns, and giving life-like imitations of Jupiter 
Pluvius with a garden hose. Those are some of the reasons 
Bill has learned to be polite for wages, to people in auto- 
mobiles needing air and water and gas at the filling-station 
where brother William is working. 

As I said, Bill is all right as a brother. It was even a little 
hard to tear myself away from Bill when I joined up with 
Uncle Sam on the dear old revenue cutter Minor for a cruise 
among the pioneers and Esquimaux and icebergs, as well as 
other curious inhabitants of Alaskan waters. But it is going 
to be a lot harder for Bill to tear himself away from me as 
soon as we dock in Oakland for the winter, and I obtain a 
clinch on Bill’s person which has nothing at all to do with 
family affection and brotherly love. And the reason I shall 
be looking for Bill before I even allow Grandma to hug me, 
is on account of the only time one of our family has ever broke 
into moving pictures. 

I have positive proof that Bill rounded up every fellow that 
ever knew me and a lot that didn’t, and told them not to miss 
that movie, as it was a scream. All in all, I must have got a 
couple of hundred picture post-cards of the City Hall and 
railroad depots from different schoolmates which I used 
to get into trouble with, and all of them said the same thing 
in various kinds of mis-spelled words used differently. But 
mainly they asked me in the worst hand-writing a puzzle 
expert ever sweat to figure out: 

“Dear Gunner, was that you with the oysters.on your 
whiskers and standing on your head wagging one dog or was 
you the one the walrus knocked for a goal?” 

The only post-card I answered was the one from brother 
William. I wasted a perfectly good pink George Wash- 
ington, not to say anything about paper and envelope, 
to write Bill these fatal words: 

“Did anybody ever tell you that ‘God be with you till we 
meet again’ is what they mean when they say what I’m saying 
to you and that is ‘Good-by.’ And I mean it both ways.” 

It was not my fault that the Jason, which had sailed north 
with ambitions to collect a few polar bears and a lot of walrus 
hides, and take moving pictures of wild life in the Arctics, 
should have anchored in Juneau harbor at the same time our 
ship was waiting there for a new crank-shaft to replace one 
that got snapped off nudging an iceberg. Also, it was an 
accident when the Jason’s men got acquainted with my chum 
Morce and me, and our pet bruin Amy, which means ‘girl 
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friend,’ and is also our ship’s mascot. Almost everybody falls 
hard for Amy when she stands on her head and wags a hind- 
paw in a friendly way or salutes an officer’s uniform, no 
matter what is inside, by slapping a forepaw at her right eye. 

Amy had once chased the Jason’s skipper into his own bunk 
and kept him there quite a while beating roll-call with his 
boot-soles on the bulkhead. Amy was well, if not favorably 
known, on board the Jason. They knew she would tackle 
anything, with or without gloves, rules and terms. So when 
the movie-picture director of the Jason paid us a visit and 
asked .if he could buy Amy, our Bear, to take part in a scenic 
drama which they intended taking for educational purposes, 
I did not feel like standing in Amy’s way of becoming a rival 
to Doug Fairbanks or Rin-tin-tin. 


C= reason it seemed good sense to part with Amy for 
ready cash was because I didn’t see what we could do 
with her when we went south to winter quarters. I knew my 
own family would not be firm about having my brother Bill 
share his bed and board with the bear. In fact, there are 
very few families I could recall among my acquaintances in 
Oakland who would give Amy room and board next winter. 
Amy weighs something around two hundred pounds, and when . 
it rains not all the perfumes of Araby disguise the fact that 
she is a fur-bearing animal that grew up with oil and bilge, 
old fish and sea-tang. Not that I ever tried the Araby brand 
of essences. No, it keeps me broke buying honey, ghich she 
craves like Alexander craved more worlds to conquer. 

It looked to me like a good proposition to sell Amy to the 
movies, where her life would be insured and she would get her 
rations and training quarters because of being a good invest- 
ment. It was Morce who first made me feel bad about selling 
Amy. I had said I would take a day off and think how much 
her price would be for cash, and I was sitting in a handy coil 
of line figuring the cost of all the honey I’d squandered on her 
and the loss of her affections, when Morce anchored alongside 
and started to sing, ‘Oh, how I’ll miss you, dear ol’ pal o’ 
mine.” 

Morce sings mostly with his nose, and I had never before 
heard him mutilate that song. 

The way he sang, it sounded like ‘Oh, how I’ll miss you, 
dear ol’ pantomine.’ And owing to one of Amy’s stunts, which 
is wearing a cornerwise-folded square of four-ounce duck pinned 
on with horse-blanket safety-pins, the way they fasten knick- 
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ers on quite small infants, it seemed as if Morce was describ. 
ing Amy very particularly. SolI got sore. . 

“You don’t have to cali Amy misnomers,” I snarled at him. 

‘Who is?” Morce wanted to know. “Ain’t Amy a pal-o’- 
mine? One thing, Gunner, I think a lot more o’ that there 
bruin than to sell her. I’m tellin’ you it’s takin’ blood money 
to sell a favorite ship’s mascot to be a movie queen, not to 
say anything about how the movies will affect her morals.” 
And Morce’s jaw was shoved out far enough to have supported 
his fighting-top without omitting the dome where he is sup- 
posed to keep his brains. 

“Blood money,” I squeaks. “How’d you get that way? 
They won’t hurt Amy. She’s going to cost them money, and 
any animal that a man pays kale for, he will feed and treat 
well, so it won’t die and be a dead loss.” 

“T expect the reason you’re willin’ to part with poor li’! 
Amy is because you didn’t have to pay nothin’ for her except 
a rusty ol’ bread-knife that your family had throwed out,” he 
says. 

“Amy ain’t ‘li’l,’” I sneers. “She weighs plenty. And it 
was the only knife I owned and had left to shave with. And 
while you are speaking of blood money, shaving with that 
kitchen carver shed plenty of chin’s blood from me.” 

“Have you ever thought, supposin’ you should happen to 
think some day before your old Brother William the young 
man said, that Amy might shed consid’able gore on board 
the Jason if you and me ain’t standin’ by to heave ho? Do 
you want to be an acksettory after the fact of murder for killin’ 
off innocent land-lubbers of the Jason’s crew?” 

““Morce,” I begged of him, “what have you on your mind 
besides your fighting crop?” 

“It’s like this, Gunner. Wag an ear sow’ by west, and 
listen to that big polar bear that you and me and Amy caught 
for the Jason’s collection of zoo. Listen at him makin’ moan. 
Don’t it sort of get your goat to think of him shut up in a 
cage on that tub-of-a-ship’s deck, wishin’ he was chasin’ seals 
a mile or so under the bergs? Maybe he has left a wife and 
family destitute. And there ain’t no Community Chest Tag 
Day for bears. And they’ll take him down to a Oakland zoo 
where he’ll mourn after his ol’ home on the North Pole. 
Kindhearted but misguided children will feed him hot-dogs 
and peanuts and upset his tummy. And he won’t have no 
more privacy than a gold-fish, as the immortal George said 

when he discovered the next state to Oregon going south, and 
layin’ his hand on his medal added, ‘I wish I had given another 
life to my country instead of starting this cherry-tree short- 
age!” 

“Morce,” I reminded him, ‘these Alaska summer nights 
are short as my pay is going to be. It will be ‘came the dawn’ 
before you divulge the plot. Lay on, Macduff,” I implored 
him. 


‘Well, fourscore or so days aback, you an’ me got together 
on a proposition that us two and Amy shared equal. And 
now we are met up with another proposition to auction Amy 
off like our forefathers fought about and put it over. I know 
you’ve got the ‘pub’ belt on this here ship, but I’m nothin’ 
if not willin’ to knock your dental advertisement through your 
tonsils if you part Amy from our triangle. Listen, Gunner, 
what if they keep her in a cage! Listen, fella!” 

“T don’t need any more listening,” Iagreed. ‘‘I’ll be weep- 
ing en your neck in another couple of minutes. It’s all off, 
Morce. That caged polar does sound awful like a toothache 
or a broken heart. I hate to cut off Amy’s chances to be 
Miss Alaska in a beauty contest, but I’ll tell the Skipper that 
we have taken a unanonymous vote to make it a crowd of 
three that startles the silver screen, or they don’t get Amy!” 

Morce yelped with joy. 

“You mean that we’re liable to bust into movies?” he 
howls. 

“Three of us would bust harder and bigger than Amy 
alone.” 


ND we did. First off, I explained to our Skipper that 
Amy would probably refuse to perform without Morce 
and me, and anyway we would not risk having her caged in a 
zoo, and would rather turn her loose on her native back-lot 
and bogs, which they call tundra up here, than be a hapless 
prisoner gazed at by peanut fiends and hot-dog addicts in a 
climate and habitat made by Heaven for automobiles, but not 
so good for trained bears from Alaska. 

“T am not saying anything about California, sir,” I added, 
“because I am a native sun-kist son and was brung up 00 
‘breathes there a man with soul so dead,’ but a lot of peop’ 
in the U. S. A. think there are other states, and Amy our bear 
may feel the same way.” 

Our Skipper was born in Buffalo, and he saw the point prac- 
tically immediate. 

“Very well, Mahoney, would you loan or lease the bear to 
the Jason people?” he asked me. 

“She wouldn’t do her tricks without Morce and me,” ! 
said, with heartfelt hope that he would continue under- 
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‘Well, they are leaving on a run after walrus, and we’ll be 7 


anchored a week longer, I think. Suppose you and Morce 
take leave of absence to give them a hand with their educa- 
tional firm.” 

“Very good, sir, and thanks a thousand,” I burst out, then 
my voice probably lost its pep. “But it takes quarts of 
honey for the bear.” And I jingled the last two nickels of 
my pay, although my wages never did sag my shoulders 
any to carry around, even before we accumulated Amy 
and she got the honey habit. 

“The Jason must agree to 
provide for the bear. Glad you 
mentionedit. Anythingelse?” 

“Her dress uniform was 
made from our canvas, sir.” 

“We'll donate that,” he said 
big-heartedly. So after chow, 
we dolled Amy up in her romp- 
ers and shawl and got her to 
climb into a boat which was 
swung out and down. It was 
Amy’s first experience riding air 
in a boat, and she didn’t like it, 
so Morce sat on her stomach 
and I sat on her head, and all 
went very merry until we were 
clear of the decks, when Amy 
decided she didn’t want to 
travel that way. She is very 
sudden in her moods, and with- > 
out even a warning growl she 
rolled overside, taking Morce and me with her. 

The water off Juneau is not famous for the same thing as 
Waikiki, because icebergs come down there to melt, and, be- 
lieve me, it jarred your teeth to hang around and wait for the 
crew to right the boat after the way they felt towards Amy 
for giving them an ice-pack. So I grabbed Morce with one 
hand and Amy with the other, and we started for the Jason 
overhand, Australian crawl and free-for-all, any swim system 
to get there. 

The Jason people hauled us out, using a cargo sling for Amy 
which riled her feelings a lot more, so when we got on deck 
she was fighting mad. Added to that, the big polar in his 
cage in the ship’s waist started to roar and fight the oak bars 
at sight of our dripping Amy. He probably called her any- 
thing but a lady in bruin language, for Amy streaks for his 
cage, in spite of her soaked uniform, which was sagging at 
her ankles, and it took all our power as I hailed on her collar 
and Morce shoved on her after-bulkhead to haul her aft. 

One of the Jason’s men advised us to “‘release her emergency 
brake.” Another said Amy needed a self-starter. They said 
it with everything else but flowers. 

“You wasn’t happy till you got us,” yells Morce, but we 
had not made portages over rocky islands shoving a heavy 
longboat, for nothing. We got Amy below, but she was upset 
and I had to soothe her feelings, which is done by feeding 
her honey and talking in soothing tones about almost any- 
thing the human voice is capable of. I had to give her 
all of ‘Paul Revere’ and most of ‘O say can you see,’ which I 
had been forced to memorize as a helpless child, before she 
signed off growling. At that she did not sleep well. Ina 
natural state bears sleep all winter and prowl all summer. 
It was difficult to be happy in the berth they gave us, even 
when Morce and I had on dry togs, because Amy shook so 
much briny around, but they gave us very good quarters, 
a cabin with two bunks and a wolfskin mat for the bear. 
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THat night I was dreaming of home 
sweet home, and being tucked in by 
Grandma like in childhood’s happy days, 
when I shared a bed with brother Bill 
and had his feet on my neck most of the 
time. Morcesaid ° 
I talked in my 
sleep, so he 
switched on a 
light. 

“How’s his en- 
gine workin’?” 
I heard Morce 
ask Amy, who 
was resting her 
head on my 
bosom and lick- 
ing my chops 
Moistly. I 
shoved a fist at 
her fangs and 
Amy rolled back- 
wards, but did 
not take the 
count. Then 


That heartless wretch cranked 
while I slipped down the 
blubber-padded spine 
of that walri 
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Called her everything 


when Morce laughed, she planted a paw on his stomach and 
started to climb into his bunk. Morce slipped from under 
and bunked up with me, and we could hear Amy turning round 
ana round before she got the blankets snarled in knots to suit, 
which seemed difficult. She came growling to us about bunks, 
and I had to hook a wrist through the string of my Diddy- 
bag, which was heavy with shore-going boots and duds when I 
swung it at her, to hint that three in a bed of thirty-inch beam, 
and one of the three as wide as a rain-barrel, was a crowd. 


EXT day we took Amy aloft and 
drilled her for the Jason’s enter- 
tainment. The steward had cleaned 
out the Juneau stores of honey, so 
everything was jake except the roar- 
‘ ing of the big polar, which was very 
--» loud and sorrowful. Morce and I 
managed to get our beauty sleep by 
Diddybag marksmanship in the dark, 
which is wonderful practice. I got so 
that Icould swing at her growl, with- 
out opening an eye, and the thud of 
the bag and her grunt was unanimous, 
by the time the Jason sighted bergs 
and miles of flat, ice darkened in 
bunches by what the skipper an- 
nounced as walrus. Then we made 
the. acquaintance of Mr. Blimph, a 
hunter which the Jason picked up at 
Sy Juneau along with. his .Esquimau 
acquaintances, and hired on the spot. 

“Now, men,” said the Movie-director one morning, “this 
is a humane expedition. We want pictures. Of course we 
carry guns to protect ourselves, but they will not be fired 
except in self-defense. We expect to bag a few walruses. 
Is the plural of walrus, walruses or walri, Mr. Blimph? They 
seem to come in plurals.” 

“Mostly they do,” said Mr. Blimph, who probably lost an 
election bet about not cutting his hair or shaving. ‘You 
might find an old bull all by hisself sometimes, but mostly 
not,”’ which was very enlightening about plurals. 

“Thank you, Mr. Blimph.” Later he broadcast several 
“thank yous,” then he abbreviated it to “thanks,” and once 
we got down to business he dropped the word entirely and 
registered everything else but gratitude before we shot a reel 
of walri. Ihave not been able to find out if they were 
walruses or walri. Not even the bravest man on board 
ever took a chance after that of mentioning more than one 
walrus at a time. 

We could see the herds shaping up bigger and darker as the 
Jason nosed into frozen slush of sea-lanes of their happy 
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hunting-fields of ice, and they seemed to be trusting 
creatures who did not know we were loaded. The Esquimau 
crew launched their kayaks, which are made of skin stretched 
over light frames, with two hatch-holes for the sculling team 
to back into feet first, then they paddled toward a herd located 
on a flat-topped berg. The long boat followed, and con- 
tained the camera-man and his outfit, the Movie-director, 
Mr. Blimph and a couple of teams of oarsmen. 

“Your bit will come later,’ he told Morce and Amy and 
me. Maybe you think we didn’t have it in for that Movie- 
director. For all we knew the walri might swamp the whole 
camera-gang and forever end our chances of being matinée 
movie-idols. And Amy was all dolled up in her dry rompers 
and full of pep. It was crue-el, as the books say. 

Well, to kill time and drown our pain of being turned down, 
Morce started to teach Amy to step the Black-bottom in her 
white step-ins. Amy did something remarkable, and was 
frisky as a kitten when the big polar bear in the cage started 
to rumble, then let out a few Rig Bertha roars. Amy had 
got down the wind of him and made him homesick for 
his own den and Momma, probably. It was enough to make 
any old he-bruin sad to see Amy romping loose, while all he 
got was a zebra-striped view of things through bars. Any- 
way, he roared and moaned so pitifully that Morce, who was 
mad about us being left out of the picture-taking, deserted 
Amy and me and our Black-bottom efforts and eased alongside 
the cage. First thing I knew, a few little oak shavings drifted 
along deck, and when I looked, Morce was innocently sharp- 
ening his knife on the cage bars. 

Morce is my chum, and I am nothing if not loyal when we 
get in trouble together, so I merely stepped over and warned 
him of several consequences liable to happen. But [ was too 
late. The smell of humans connected up in the big polar’s 
mind with cages, and Morce was more than he could endure, 
it seemed. He swiped with one paw, tore off Morce’s sleeve, 
and got his front leg out of the cage, because the bar Morce 
had whittled broke off. 

It was none of our business if we could make it look that 
way, so we fastened a couple of slip-nooses in Amy’s collar- 
line and bent them around our own midriffs, then went on 
with the dance, let joy be unrefined, as the poem says. 


T WAS Amy that let us know trouble was brewing. All 
of a sudden she leaped to the rail with a squeal, and 
teetered there like a canary on a perch. We braced our feet 
and heaved on her line, going hand over hand to shorten her 
tether. But when we got close she swiped at me. Her little 
ears were laid flat and all her teeth on parade. 

‘Gunner, she’ll rend us from truck to keel,” yells my chum, 
who had some of his wind cut off from the line around his belt. 
I uncramped my bent fingers from Amy’s collar rearward, as 
she twisted to grab off a bite of my classic fea- 
tures, and she dived forward in a flying leap, 
with Morce and me sailing through space in her 
wake. We grounded on ice, and [ lost the com- 
plexion off my map in grounding. I heard Morce 
say several words that led me to believe he had 
gathered a few casualties in prominent places. 

“Gunner,” he reviled me 
shamefully, “the he-bear is loose.” 

It was true. In the excitement 
and amid his roaring we had not 
heard the stout oak cage bars give 
way, but Amy knew all about it. 
Also she knew his methods in a 
scrap, fer she 
began streaking 
for Siberia in 
general, and 
Unalaska in 
particular, and 
one thing I'll 
say for her, she 
did not leave 
her playmates 
behind. She 
took Morce and 
me with her at 
a speed which 
had us lightly 
skipping from 
mountain to 
mountain and 
crag to crag of 
lumpy hard- 
water the same 
way a flat 
stone can be 
skipped over 
wavelets. There 
wasn’t time nor opportunity to up-end and travel 
on our boot-soles. It probably iooked like a powerful 
speed-boat with her throttle tied open and running 
amuck with a couple of toy boats in tow. It felt 
like that. But Morce and I take oath that we 
did not intend to sneak up on the hunting party 

(Concluded on page 64) 
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T WAS late in the day when Uncle Jonathan returned. 
The snowflakes were still swirling, and the ground was 
white with them. Rodney was sitting beside the win- 
dow, in the semi-darfness, when his uncle entered. 

“‘Well,. well! Looks like the beginning of quite a storm! 
Christmas weather, Rodney, Christmas weather!” And the 
old man hunched his shoulders and rubbed his hands together. 

“Yes, Uncle Jonathan,” Rodney replied as he helped his 
uncle to remove his overcoat. He moistened his lips, not 
knowing how to voice the thoughts that were struggling for 
expression. 

At last he said. ‘Mrs. Dort called for the rent this after- 
noon. She—she seemed worried about it. She’s coming up 
again this evening.” 

Uncle Jonathan halted abruptly midway across the room. 
There were a few moments of unnatural silence broken only 
by the tinkle of snow particles against the window-panes. 
Then, “‘ Did—did she have anything to say—anything more?” 
The old man’s voice was hollow, strange. 

“Yes, Uncle Jonathan, she said—” Rodney gulped and 
then added. “She said the rent was two months overdue.” 

In the twilight of the room Rodney saw his uncle’s hand 
go out and catch the edge of the table for support. ‘“She— 
she told you that, did she?” Uncle Jonathan’s voice was low 
and lifeless. He drew a chair toward him and sat down 
heavily in it, his chin resting on his chest. 

Rodney crossed to his side and put a hand gently on his 
shoulder. “Uncle Jonathan,” he began, “I—I’m afraid 
things aren’t just the way they should be. I’m afraid I’ve 
been a great burden to you—a burden ever since I came here. 
I didn’t know. Isupposed, from what my mother said, that— 
that you were well fixed ie 
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rupted him. “That bed in my room, maybe that bureau 
and the rug a 

“There, now,” repeated the old man, “I got the bureau 
second hand! It didn’t cost me much.” He continued with 
an air of triumph, ‘‘Come the first of the year, I’ll have a little 
more than at present. “Twill pay the rent, and then we can 
go right along same’s we’ve been doing! I hope to find some 
light work to do——” 

But Rodney shook his head. “No, Uncle Jonathan, we 
can’t go on in the same way. At least I can’t.” 

‘But your mother, my boy, and her plans for you.” 

“T’ve thought it out pretty carefully,” Rodney replied, 
“and I can’t let you continue to make sacrifices for me. My 
mother would be the last person in the world to want me to 
I—I think 





do it! As for Annapolis, that’s pretty far off. 
T can arrive there—somehow.” 
Uncle Jonathan regarded his nephew tragically. ‘‘What— 


what do you plan to do, Rodney?” 

“T’m going to get a job.” 

“You’d give up high school?” 

“Yes,” was the reply. ‘What little I might earn after 
school hours wouldn’t help at all. I’ve thought it out pretty 
carefully,’ he repeated. ‘‘T’ll get a job somewhere and go to 
night school. Lots of fellows do it—work in the day and 
study at night.” Then observing his uncle’s dejected atti- 
tude, he continued earnestly, “It will pan out fine, Uncle 
Jonathan! I’ll continue to live here, if you want me, and I’ll 
pay my share of the expenses. Please don’t feel bad about it. 
Come, now, it’s all settled! Hadn’t we better go and have 
supper?” 

Rodney had succeeded in putting on a brave appearance 
before his uncle; but that evening, after Mrs. Dort had 
called again and he lay awake in bed, listening to the wind- 


driven snow against the glass, his heart was heavy. The 
blow had come just when life was beginning to hold forth 
fresh attractions for him. Now he must give up high school, 
give up Scout interests, and earn his own living. He remem- 
bered his words to Mr. Fisher back in Georgeburgh: “I’m not 
equipped to make my own way in the world!” And what was 
it the Scoutmaster had replied? ‘‘ You have your Scout train- 
ing, Rodney. It will help you, I’m sure, in solving the many 
new problems that will confront you.” The words had not 
convinced him then; they did not convince him now. Never- 
theless his thoughts dwelt on the Scouts, on the Troop that 
he had planned to join. He wondered it it wouldn’t be possible 
to join after all, perhaps when he had a job and things were a 
little moresettled. A fellow certainly needed something besides 
just work and study! He determined to make the effort. 


HE following morning, Sunday, he went to church with 

his uncle. The day was brisk and clear after the storm, 
and the houses on the hill were dusted white. Snow clung 
to the crevices between the bricks, to the twisting stems of 
the old wistaria vines that wound upward against some of the 
walls, and to the window ledges and fire escapes. It was a 
pleasant picture—even the sad ailanthus trees looked a little 
less sad, encrusted with fresh-fallen snow. On such a morning 
it seemed to Rodney impossible to be downhearted; and later, 
in the little church, he found inspiration in the text of the 
sermon: “‘They helped every one his neighbor; and every one 
said to his brother, Be of good courage.” 

Rodney reflected on the advice, and it occurred to him that 
it covered two points in the Scout Law. “A Scout is help- 
ful.” “A Scout is brave.” Courage! What an important 
word it was! If a fellow could only keep his courage up, he 
could get along somehow. But it required a tremendous 
amount of will to do it sometimes. And 
then it occurred to him that will and 





Uncle Jonathan just sat there with his 
chin against his chest. 

Rodney drew up another chair and 
seated himself beside the table. ‘Won’t 
you tell me just how things are?” he 
pleaded. “I want to help you if I can! 
If there are other—other debts besides 
the rent, I want to help straighten them 
out.” 

The old man lifted his head slowly; 
tears glistened in his eyes. ‘You’re a 
good boy, Rodney, a good boy!” He put 
a trembling hand ‘against his forehead, 
resting his elbow on the table, and 
there he sat, silent, motionless save for 
an occasional convulsive tremor of his 
shoulders. 

Rodney waited for him to speak, 
moved by a surging pity. 


T LAST Uncle Jonathan drew forth 

his handkerchief and blew his nose. 

Then with a sigh he turned pathetically 
toward his nephew. 

“Tll have to tell _you, Rodney. I 
didn’t mean to; I’d hoped it wouldn’t be 

‘necessary. But I see now it’s best you 
should know; I couldn’t have hid it 
much longer. I didn’t lie to you, Rod- 
ney, my boy, when I told you that first 
day I’d done pretty well in business. I 
did do well, but a year ago last summer 
T lost most 0’ what I’d saved and put by— 
*twas in bonds I’d supposed was safe and 
steady. Ah, well, it’s gone and there’s 
an end of it. Of course your mother 
knew naught o’ that, Rodney.” 

He drew his hands together and tapped 
his finger-tips meditatively; then he went 
on in a brighter, more natural voice: “It 
might be worse for me, Rodney. Up to 
now I’d succeeded in living on my little 
income. Except that back rent, I don’t 
owe much to speak of ——” 

“You got along all right till I came!” 
Rodney spoke with bitter self-accusation. 

“There, now,”’ said his uncle, “I just 
bought a little extra furniture we needed. 
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! i’ courage, moral courage, were often pretty 
ia Mi. much the same thing. He remembered 
er the championship basketball game at 
Middleton. He remembered the for- 
mula of General Foch: “Victory equals 
will.” It was true! Georgeburgh had won 
the championship on the strength of that 
phrase. Why couldn’t a fellow go 
through life with it as a sort of motto? 
It seemed to him very clear, very sen- 
sible, as he sat there in the mellow light 
of the church. 

That afternoon Rodney went to the 
room of Ted Morris. He found him 
sprawled on the window seat, with the 
Sunday Globe in his lap and Saturday’s 
Transcript strewn about on the floor. 

“Greetings, Rod, old man!” Ted ex- 
claimed. 

“Busy?” inquired Rodney. 

“No, just watching the cats.” Ted 
grinned and nodded toward the back 
yards. ‘See them out there? A black 
one, a white one and a gray one—funny 
how I always happen to see them in 
threes! Three’s a crowd, and that means 
a fight. Yep, there they go! Whish! 
Oh, boy, did you see that?” 

Rodney reached the window just in 
time to catch sight of the white cat going 
over a fence, pursued by the two others. 

“They'll never catch Whitey, not in 
this snow!” said Ted, laughing. “Pro- 
tective coloration! He can pose as 4 
snowdrift or a snowball, or something. 
What’s new?” he asked abruptly. 

“Oh, nothing much, I guess. I’m 
looking for a job now, that’s all.” 

“A job? What do you mean, Rod?” 

After a few moments of hesitation 
Rodney told him of the reason for the 
change that he had to make in his 
plans. 

“Oh, say, I’m awfully sorry to hear 
that!” said Ted. “I certainly am! But, 
gosh, I do admire your uncle—trying t0 
go on the way you said, just sort of 
hoping he could manage somehow! You 








That’s why the rent got behind——” 4 
“Furniture for me!” Rodney inter- * 


“I’m going to get that pay!” he cried 


~ did the right thing, Rod. It’s tough 
March 
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A group of men and boys were 
standing in the snow, singing 
HH “God Rest Ye, Merry Gentle- 
iN men’? 
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““Yes, yes, lam Mr. Veresko. You—ah, you 
1 with are Mr. Owen—so? Good! I am glad you 
storm, came! You will sit down, and I will tell you 
clung on you, no doubt about it, but you did about what I am doing.” With a quick move- 
ae, of the right thing!” ment he drew a chair beside the desk, then 
of the “Anybody else would have done the fished a cigarette from a package in one of 
one @ me,” replied Rodney. the cubbyholes and lit it. 
» little ‘ During the process Rodney had a chance to 
orning UT Ted shook his head. “I know observe the man’s face. The forehead was 
i later, some who wouldn’t—at least they’d high and broad, the eyes pale blue with a 
of the croak and grumble about it.” kind of burning intensity about them, the 
ry one Rodney shrugged his shoulders. After a pause he said, at the start and who might eventually take over the full nose large and aquiline, the mouth sensitive. 
“T had a sort of idea you might have gone home over the _ duties of editor. He said the pay at first would be fifteen “T am making plans to start a magazine,” Veresko began 
m that week-end + ; ; dollars a week, and that, when the magazine was prospering, in quick, nervous tones. “It will be called the Litlle Music 
s help- “I had that idea, too,” said Ted, laughing. “Instead I it would increase. Rodney made an appointment with him Master. It will be small—so.” And he made two rapid ges- 
content decided to stay and do a bit of studying, but I haven’t done for the following morning. tures with his hands—slender hands with long, tapering fin- 
‘up, he it,’ he added with another laugh. ‘Read the papers all After supper, when he had spoken to his uncle about his gers. “Once a week it will come out, and in it I will print 
endows morning, wrote a few letters after lunch, and then watched the __ prospect, he hurried out to find Ted. what people, artists like myself, for instance, will like to read 
And cats. I’m mighty glad you came in; no mood for study! “So that’s what it is?” observed Ted, when Rodney had —reviews, critiques of concerts, the opera—everything! You 
il and What sort of work you going to find?” given an account of his conversation over the telephone. understand? Little notes about artists who perform. That 
. pretty a | don’t know, Ted. I don’t seem to be fitted for anything ‘You never can tell what’s behind an ad. ‘Easy hours, good _ is very interesting.” 
ateonal in particular. I'd like a job with pay.’ Well, maybe the hours are good even if the pay isn’t! He took three or four rapid puffs at his cigarette and then 
tie ge “With short hours and long pay!” added Ted, grinning. You’re going to see the fellow?” continued: “I am a very busy man. You have heard of the 
gay a Rodney smiled. “I suppose I’ll find some sort of clerical “Yes, tomorrow. I’m a little scared, though!” American Players? That is my orchestra; I am the leader 
, equals job.” a s “Foolish kid!” exclaimed Ted. ‘No need to be scared. of it. I am very busy. I am not able to do the work of this 
vad won “Gosh, it’s tough you have to do it! But you’ve got great You’re not scared about the work, are you? That ought tobe magazine alone by myself. I want somebody who will take 
of that spirit, Rod, not to get all down in the mouth and chuck easy! Didn’t you tell me you helped on your freshman class __it off my hands—somebody who is intelligent. You under- 
-— © Annapolis and everything. Look,” he added, “maybe we book out in Ohio?” stand? Ah, yes, and we must have advertisements to make 
mathe? can study together sometimes—I mean in your spare hours. ““Yeh, helped solicit ads!” it pay! I want somebody who can get people to advertise 
sry sen- If I can be of any help, you bet I’ll be glad to give it! Re- “Well, there you are,” remarked Ted. ‘“That’s probably in my magazine. You could do all that?” 
ow light member that, won’t you?” what you’ll have to do here—that is, if you care to take the “I’m sure I could learn,” replied Rodney. “But,” he added, 
“T certainly will! It helps just to have you feel that way!” job.” “T don’t know much of anything about music——” 
Nie the They talked until late in the afternoon, and then Rodney “T think I do,” Rodney said earnestly. “And if it works 7 No matter!” the other interrupted him. “I myself will 
‘ d him took his leave, feeling somehow that after all there were out, I’ll owe you a debt of gratitude.” write the critiques. I have friends who will also write. You 
vith the worse things than having to give up school and go to work. “Huh,” said Ted, “I guess not!” are interested, eh? You would wish to start work?” 
turday’s The next morning he made known his decision at the high “Yes,” said Rodney. 
sg school. He had a conference with his teacher, and also with T HALF-past ten the following morning Rodney set off Veresko tossed his cigarette on the floor. ‘You will let 
Ted ex- the assistant principal, Dr. Grant. _ They were both sorry to to keep his appointment. The address the man had me have your address,” he said, reaching for a pencil. ‘You 
have him go, but they were frank in saying they saw no al- _ given him was on Huntington Avenue, in the lower end of the __ will hear from me maybe.” A few moments later he rose and 
ternative. city, and he had been told to ask for Mr. Gustav Veresko. strode to the door. ‘“Good-by,” he added with a quick bow. 
Ted “It may be, however,” observed Dr. Grant, “that the eco- He found the place without any trouble; it was a dark, old- “I will let you know.” 
a back nomic situation at home will improve. If it does, I hope you style building with stores on the first floor and offices above. 
A black will come back. For I feel it my duty to point out to you that Veresko had a small office on the second floor. A WEEK passed, and Rodney received no word from 
-—funny your present plan is apt to be fraught with difficulties. For Rodney, entering, saw a man seated bent over a golden-oak Gustav Veresko. Still he did not give up hope. Veresko 
them ia example, you will have to do most of your studying at night _rolltop desk; he was perhaps forty years old, short, heavy- was a busy man; his orchestra duties had kept him from 
at means when you will be tired after a day’s work. My advice to you shouldered, and had a thick mass of curly reddish hair that writing, no doubt. The more Rodney thought about the job, 
Whish! is to try and find some sort of work that will be interesting —_ looked as if it had never known comb or brush. At sight of | the more he liked it. Fifteen dollars a week was not bad; 
and not too exhausting. That appears to me even more his visitor he got impulsively to his feet. it would pay his way and perhaps leave a little to spare. And 
Toe" important than earning high wages. And if you should need “Mr. Veresko?” said Rodney inquiringly. the work would be pleasant and certainly not too arduous. 
- in a recommendation, don’t hesitate to call on me.” Two days before Christmas more snow began to fall. It 
Dane Rodney returned home with a sense of loneliness. High continued all night and until noon the next day. That 
" Sh school was behind him now, out of his life. He had said Bevin the St H evening, Christmas eve, Rodney and his uncle went out to- 
arena good-by to his more intimate classmates, knowing that most gin e Story riere gether to see the candles in the windows and hear the carol 
am o> of them he should never see again. , It seemed to him that in ODNEY OWEN was a boy with the will to singers. The wind was cold and sharp, and a full moon rolling 
a hi the past few months he had been saying good-by to things win. Hadn’t Rod’s determination and fight about among scattered clouds poured its silver down upon the 
met hing. one after another—things that were dear to him. turned a defeat into a basketball victory for George- housetops and marked the snow-covered streets with clear-cut 
- the In the letter box on Pinckney Street he found a protruding — — . grea Paps 8 seen - Pac patterns of black and white. 
_ white envelope addressed to himself. It was unstamped, So ae - yao li Vs ns ce ee pe we man te Beacon Hill that evening was like nothing that Rodney had 
: ” unsealed. He drew forth a sheet of paper with a small news- Rly vey emg a ’ ever seen or imagined. Rows of candles gleamed at nearl 
Rod? : é But there had come the crushing blow—Rod’s only 1 em & a y 
hesitation paper clipping pasted in the middle; at the side was a note in living parent, his mother, died suddenly. every window, casting forth a soft, mellow light, giving to the 
n for the pencil: “Rod: I spied this ad in the Transcript. Looked as if Rodney’s mother left her son one thing—in a narrow streets an air of dignified gayety. The great dome of 
in his it might be good. Thought of you right off. Ted.” deathbed letter she cautioned him to “Be a good the State House seemed aglow with pale fire, and hundreds 
ce Rodney read the clipping: “Young man wanted—pleasing Scout, always. Never forget the Scout Oath with of candles were burning in its many windows. Snow and 
oo or personality; easy hours, good pay. Phone Back Bay 9375.’ sethaoe 2 wy of — ne vere nr ae moonlight and candle flames, clusters of red and green and 
oe But, Good old Ted!” he said to himself. ee ee ee orange electric bulbs at picturesque doorways, illuminated 
am: He called the number that afternoon. A man’s voice, a Boston where his old Uncle Jonathan openahis éase plaques at windows, and crowds of ple, laughing, joyous 
-trying to voice with a f ? forhim. Rodney starts anew in high school his prepa- “ ¥ ar 14 4 ing, Joyous 
st sort of with a foreign accent, replied to his inquiry about the rations for Annapolis, only to suddenly discover his with the holiday spirit—such was Rodney’s first impression 
edt You nature of the work. He said he was planning to start a small aged uncle is not the rich man he suspected but poor of Beacon Hill on a Christmas eve. : 
t’s tough agazine for h readers who were interested in _Music. He —very poor. Rodney’s hopes were again crushed. He and his uncle mingled with the crowds, moving along 
needed an assistant, some one who would help with the work (Continued on page 36) 
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SUDDEN silence fell like a swift-dropping curtain 
over the spectators in the basketball pavilion. 
All eyes were focused on the guard of the Danville 
team who, balancing the ball delicately on the tips 
of his fingers, was posing for a shot at the enemy’s basket. 

It was a long shot—from mid-floor. And it was the last 
quarter of the Danville-Graham game. And Danville was 
only four points ahead. Thus the sudden, tense hush of the 
audience. 

Henry Young, Danville’s big guard, held the ball. He 
crouched, quickly came up, and shot. The ball arched 
through the air while thousands of anxious eyes followed its 
course. Then the lace under the hoop waved gently. The ball 
had gone through without even touching the iron rim. 

The spectators yelled their approval. Some laughed, for 
Young had been dropping in those long throws with uncanny 
regularity all evening. Anyone witnessing this game would 
have agreed that Young was the big gun of the Danville team. 

But Young’s great shot seemed to have had an opposite 
effect on Capt. Ben Tillson, center on the team. The latter 
bit his lip. His face flushed. Impatiently he brushed back 
the dark brown hair which had fallen into his eyes. For a 
moment his brown eyes followed Young, who was trotting back 
to his position. The eyes held no approval; in them were 
disgust and a trace of despair. 

Another man who had viewed Young’s shot otherwise than 
joyfully was Coach Fred Ackerman. Sitting with the sub- 
stitutes on the long wooden bench that bordered the floor, 
the coach’s teeth clamped together and from his throat there 
issued a guttural sound, not unlike a growl. The coach was 
mad, and he took no pains to conceal the fact. 

The game ended a few minutes later, and Danville had won 
the opening fracas of the season bythree points. As the 
spectators filed out they commented mainly upon Young’s 
marvelous shooting which had outshone his equally great 
guarding. 

In the dressing-room Captain Tillson emerged from an icy 
shower and came face to face with the coach. 

‘See me before you leave, Ben,” the coach said. 

Tillson nodded. ‘Okay, coach.” 

Ben knew what the coach wanted to discuss with him—the 
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subject of Young. It was a vexing problem, one that added 
greatly to a captain’s worries. Ben finished dressing and 
approached the coach. 

“T guess you know what I want to talk about,” Ackerman 
began abruptly. “It’s about Young. 

“You know the facts of the case,” the coach continued. 
“Young’s ruining our team. Every time he gets his hands on 
the ball he shoots. I’ll admit he’s a great long-distance shooter 
but that only makes it worse for the rest of the team. The 
other fellows are disheartened and instead of having a smooth 
offense, I have one man hogging the ball and four others, 
knowing they’re not going to get a pass, losing interest in the 
game. 

“All through the month of practice we had, Young did the 
same thing. You know how our forwards, Harter and King, 
complained that even when they were free and yelled to Young 
to pass, how he deliberately took a long heave himself. 

“And you know, too, Ben, that I don’t dare take Young 
out. He’s the best guard in this Tri-State league. If we hope 
to win the pennant, which we haven’t done since the league was 
started, we’ll have to have better teamwork than we. had 
tonight. Tonight’s game was played by Graham College 
versus Henry Young, of Danville. But, on the other hand, if 
we want to cop the Tri-State pennant, we’ll have to stop the 
forwards of Quaker Valley or Johnstown. And Young’s the 
only man who can stop them.” 

The coach wiped the perspiration from his forehead. The 
dressing-room was steamy, and talking called for energy. 

Ben was gazing at the opposite wall in a meditative manner. 

“Wonder what makes him play lone-handed?” he asked 
slowly. 

“Search me,” the coach replied. ‘I’ve warned him time 
and again to remember there were others on the floor wearing 
Danville’s uniforms. I thought when the season started he 
would be satisfied to play the stellar game at guard he did last 
year. But this season it looks like he wants to combine his 
position with that of a forward.” 

“Do you think benching him would do any good?” Ben 
inquired. 

“T doubt it. We couldn’t do without his guarding. The 
team has disappointed me this year with being so weak de- 
fensively. And what’s worse, Young knows we need him.” 

Ben shook his head. “It’s tough, ’llsay. Just now I can’t 
think of anything we might do.” 

Ackerman rose. The talk had come to an unsatisfactory 
end. As Ben was about to leave, the coach called after him, 
“Tf you think of anything, let me know.” 

‘All right,” Ben called back, and a moment later the door 
closed behind him. 


Bu the season wore on, Ben’s mind was destitute of plots 
to change Young’s ways, and the guard became the sensa- 
tion of the league. 

Danville didn’t win all of its games. Sometimes Young’s 
shooting was off, and in those games Danville’s scoring was 
brought to a near standstill. 

Danville’s opponents were having an exceptionally hard time 
rolling up scores of their own. Young was outdoing himself at 
guard. Time and again when the opponents’ attack swept 
into Danville’s territory, Ben thought a basket must surely 
result. But almost every time he was agreeably surprised 
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The Double Victory 


to find Young, looming large under the basket, coolly intercept 
a pass, slap the ball from the hands of an intended shooter, 
or after the enemy had let go a long toss, take the ball as ii 
bounced off the banking board and dribble away. 

Then the fun would begin. Fun for the spectators but not 
for Ben or his mates. It was tragic for them. 

Once Young secured possession of the ball, as he almost 
always did, he would either fake a heave to one of the forwards 
hovering expectantly near the opponents’ basket, or stand 
still a minute until the other team ran to its defense formation. 





LOWLY he would dribble to the middle of the floor. Then, 

once inside the ring where the centers jumped, he would 
take deliberate aim and start the ball on an arching drive. 
And often the ball would find the hole and two points would 
be credited to Danville’s score. 

Sometimes in the heat of the game Ben would yell at the 
guard after such an exhibition: ‘“‘What’s the matter with you! 
Pass that ball!” 

The other players would snarl at him. They taunted him. 
“Grandstander!” and “Quit hogging that ball!” 

But Young would only smile, a light, fleeting smile that 
touched his lips a moment and then was gone. Back to his 
position he would go while thunderous applause followed him. 

But dissension was bound to make its appearance. It came 
one day after practice when four of the squad, Harter and 
King, forwards, Lake, a sub-forward, and Fillmore, the 
running guard, gathered in one corner of the dressing-room. 
For a while they talked in low tones. Then they arose and 









came to the captain, who had just 
finished dressing. 

Ben looked up in surprise at their 2 
approach. A feeling of uneasiness Re 
shot through his body and drew his : 
features into a worried frown. The 
faces of the four men were grim. Their lips were set. 

Harter spoke. 

“Ben, I guess we’ve stood it long enough. We're not 
needed on the team. Young can do all the playing by hin- 
self. We're willing to stay if Young is put off. Otherwis 
we’re through.” 

Ben stood up and looked steadily from one to the other. 
Finally he spoke to Harter. 

“You're talking through your hat, man. Come down (0 
earth.” 

“You heard us before,” Harter replied. “Will you or wil 
you not ask coach to yank Young from the lineup?” 

“That’s a threat, Harter. Why don’t you go to coach 
direct?” 

“Ackerman wouldn’t listen to us. You're playing with vs 
on the same team. You can feel as we do. And besides, y«" 
have more influence with the coach than we have.” 





Merch 
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Ben coaxed them to stay. He p.eadea until his patience 
left him. But Harter and the others refused to budge. At 
last he lost his temper and burst out in a low hot fury. 

“You guys are not only yellow, you’re jealous. It galls you 
when Young gets the applause. You want that ball because 
you'll get the baskets and the credit. You're nothing but a 


9? 


bunch of grandstanders yourselves! 


HE coach entered the dressing-room at this moment and 

sidled over to the group. Ben glanced up in surprise at the 
latter’s unexpected entry. This, together with the calling 
down he had just given the squad, made him nervous, so that 
now his hands were trembling and his lips dry. 

Before anyone had a chance to speak further, Ben called 
out, “Come over here, Young!” 

A moment later a six-foot, broad-shouldered, iron-muscled 
man pushed through the congregated players. Young had 
blue eyes and light, wavy hair. Hands on hips he surveyed 
Ben. 

“Well?” 

He was cool, calculating, almost cynical, one would have 
judged. The captain, shorter by two inches and slenderer, 
was impulsive. His regular features tightened, his face burned 
a slight red as he flung at the big guard. 

“Young, answer me this question. Why do ‘you insist, in 
spite of being repeatedly warned, on playing the kind of game 
you do? You know what I mean—hogging the ball and all 
that!” 

“Why, I don’t mind telling you,” Young said. He almost 
drawled his words. “I take most of the shots because this 
year I want to lead in the Tri-State league scoring. Usually 
the player who heads the scoring list is voted the most valu- 
able player in the league.” 

Ben knew the guard had spoker: the truth. So a player’s 
desires were wrecking the team! 


While Young was talking, the coach regarded him gravely, 
almost somberly. 

Young looked calmly from face to face. Ben’s eyes were 
smoldering, they seemed ready to burst into flames. The air 
was tense. 

_ “Now you can’t say we haven’t got a good reason for want- 
ing to quit,” Harter burst out furiously. He jerked a con- 
emptuous thumb at Young. ‘“He’s playing the game for 
himself.”” 

‘ “We're getting results, though, aren’t we?” Young sneered. 

We happen to be in first place and not on account of your 
efforts, either.” 

Ackerman broke in. In striking contrast his voice was cool 
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—cold, it seemed, to the impassioned outbursts of Ben Tillson 
and Harter. 

“This matter has gone far enough. It’s time for me to say 
something. 

“Harter, there’s no need for you or King or Fillmore or 
Lake to hand in your uniforms.” 

The coach turned to face Young. Their eyes met, were 
locked. The coach’s voice was like pelting shot. 

“Young, hereafter you’ll sit on the bench. Blaine will 
take your place. If you want to quit I’m ready now to have 
you tell me.” 

Young’s face showed no emotion. ‘‘It’s all right,” he spoke 
in his usual slow way. “‘The bench for me.” Lightly he 
shrugged his big shoulders and walked away. 

Coach Ackerman had done his best to keep the team 
together, but his latest effort had struck a terrific blow at 
Danville’s pennant chances. . 

Before Young had been benched the Danville team had been 
tied for first place with Quaker Valley, last year’s champions. 
Now the team dropped three games in'a row and, slid into 
second notch. 

Graham ran through a feeble Danville defense to pile up 
over forty points. Quaker Valley came next, and in a night- 
mare that lasted an hour the former champs chalked up 
sixty-eight points! Quaker Valley went into first place. 

With Young out of the way the Danville offense, functioned 
for the first time for more than a few minutes; and it wasn’t 
at all bad. 

At center, Ben inspired his mates. _He took nearly every 
tipoff, often grabbing the ball after he had jumped for it. 
Harter, King, and Fillmore rounded out a smooth combination. 

But there was no defense worthy of mention. Blaine was a 
green youngster without previous varsity experience... He 
was willing, but his willingness availed him little. And 
Fillmore was failing to cover his man. 


(OACH ACKERMAN came in for a good bit of panning. 
The papers pointed out that Young was the star of the 
team. He had far outscored his teammates. The year before 
he had been chosen on the All-State team, and this year he 
was surpassing previous performances. On the Danville cam- 
pus the coach was freely criticized and at the games the 
students hissed him when he made his appearance. 
Then came the biggest upset of the year. The 
last vlace Ambridge team. definitely out of the 


An agonizing instant King on 

held the ball—then he spun 

it in whirlwind form lo 
Young charging in 





running for the Tri-State pennant, was able to beat 


Danville after a most miserable exhibition of de- ag, 


fensive work by the latter. 
After that game the coach sought out Ben. The team men- 
tor was plainly worried. 
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‘Say, Ben,” he asked anxiously, ‘do you think we ought to 
put Young back in? We can’t go on much longer like this.” 

“That would just be scaring up the old ghost,”’ Ben replied. 
‘Harter and the others would quit.” 

“Well, then, let ’em quit,” the coach declared vehemently. 

So Young returned to the lineup. Young, smiling in a 
superior way, an eloquent smile plainly proclaiming the 
fact that Danville without Young was helpless outfit. 

Coach Ackerman didn’t announce that Young would play 
until the team was dressed for the game with Quaker Valley 
and ready to go out to the floor. Then, seemingly as an 


. afterthought, he remarked, “‘ Young, you start at guard.” 


The crowd gave the team a noisy welcome, and when the 
subs had gone to the bench, leaving the starting five on the 
floor, Young was cheered by name. 

Quaker Valley’s attack collapsed. It could reach Young 
and no further. Not+-a basket did they score in the first 
quarter. Young looped three successive shots from mid-floor. 


GCARCELY a word was said by the Danville players as they 

-gathered together during a time out called by Quaker Val- 

ley. Harter’slips were compressed. He looked around anxiously 
(Continued on page 37) 
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The Great Adventure of 1929 


T IS characteristic of the Scout Movement that 
as it goes along it creates a new terminology. 
As it gave a new meaning to “Scout” and “Good 
Turn,” and other words, so it has captured “Jam- 
boree” and made it a characteristic happy get- 
together of Scouts. The World Jamboree that 
will be held this year at Arrowe Park, Liverpool, 
England, will be the biggest gathering of boys that 
ever came together. Thirty-thousand Scouts 
from forty-four countries, it is anticipated, will 
camp for two weeks side by side. It is probable 
that America will be represented by a thousand, 
and possibly two thousand, boys from every part 
_ of the country. Twenty years ago the suggestion 
that so great a number of boys might be brought 
together would have seemed incredible, but so 
well has the Scout demonstrated his ability to 
discipline himself that it is taken as a matter of 
course, and but for the expense and limitations 
of camp sites, two and three times that num- 
ber could easily come together for the two weeks 
planned. 

It is also characteristic of the Scout’s true ideal 
of international felicity that he prepares for his 
Jamboree without any sense of rivalry with 
foreign nations. There are no contests. Skill 
and endurance are not to be matched as between 
the boys of forty-four nations. They insist that 
the Jamboree is a happy get-together, not a test 
of ability in thisorthat. They are going to camp 
side by side, and say in effect: “This is how we 
do it in our country; let’s see how it’s done in 
yours.” The Scout is a competitor only against 
himself. 

To the thirty thousand boys who come to- 
gether this will undoubtedly be the great adven- 
ture of 1929; but we wonder if it does not also 
mean the great adventure of international friend- 
ship and good-will of 1929, or any other year, 
whether among boys or men, and if Scouts aren’t 
showing the way to a new world. 








Gallants of the Sea 


N® HAPPENING in the past few months 
has brought us, such a thrill as the wirelessed 
story of the rescue of the Florida by Cap- 
tain George Fried of the U. S. Liner America. 
Running before a gale the America picked up 
an S. O. S. from the Florida, some three hun- 
dred miles east of her course. Round came her 
nose, head into the storm. The crew, galvanized 
into ceaseless effort, put everything they had into 
keeping the engines turning over “full speed ahead.” 
Meanwhile the Florida, bridge torn away by the 
storm, was unable to give her exact position. But 
a sextant, the only one aboard, gave her captain 
an altitude reading. From that information Cap- 
tain Fried worked out the Florida’s latitude, and 
using his radio compass plotted the doomed vessel 
as 150 miles north of the position first given, 
changed his course, and within twelve hours had 
brought his ship-alongside the sinking vessel. 
Eight men, all volunteers, chosen for their 
special ability for such a task, under command 
of Chief Officer Harry Manning, were lowered in 
a life-boat. In a 65-mile gale that was whipping 
the sea into foam, through waves that ran moun- 
tain high, through the darkness of the night, and 
frequently unable to see either vessel in the trough 
or peak of a wave these nine men coolly—it some- 
times seemed casually,—brought their life-boat 
to the Florida. ‘The heavy list and mountainous 
seas prevented their going alongside, but a line 
was passed from boat to steamer and every man 
of the Florida crew was taken off, some of them 
pretty severely injured. Chief Officer Manning 
reports that he made sure no pets were left on 
board! The exhausted Florida crew had to be 
hoisted on board the America on breeches 





Herbert Hoover 


N°? PRESIDENT, with the exception of Washing- 
ton, has come to the chief executiveship of the 
nation on the tide of such public confidence as has 
borne Herbert Hoover to that high office. A new 
nation, looking for a man who would command the 
widest confidence, chose Washington. A prosperous 
and vast republic chose Herbert Hoover for the assur- 
ance he gives them of bringing about a condition 
of stability which is now its greatest need. 

The boundless confidence of the public in President 
Hoover is based directly on the administrative genius 
which he has developed for so many years in the 
service of hiscountry. Great tasks fell to him during 
the war and by a miracle of organization he did what 
seemed impossible. He fed the Allies during the 
war, he organized the relief of the post-war period, 
and in the problems of reconstruction which 
America had to face in the last eight years, he 
played a part of the utmost significance. 

His career has been one of engineering, business 
administration and public-spirited service. He has 
reached the greatest political office without the 
usual political career. His Presidential campaign 
was the single occasion on which he stood as a 
candidate for elective office. In the romantic tra- 
dition of our Presidents, too, Herbert Hoover opens 
a new chapter. Opportunity for the student in 
Lincoln’s day was scant. Hoover the black- 
smith’s son, is a product of the opportunities in 
education, public schools and universities, that 
America now offers her youth; and of the new day 
of technical experts, whose typical American effi- 
ciency has resulted in invitations to ply their calling 
in every corner of the globe. He has seen the 
countries of the world, traversed its oceans, and 
conversed with its peoples, and brings to his office 
a unique first-hand experience of world conditions 
and problems. It is impossible to resist the con- 
clusion that President Hoover marks a new era in 
the history of America. 











buoys, and the whole feat accomplished without 
the loss of a single life. The only loss of material 
was the life-boat which Captain Fried cut adrift, 
it being useless to try to hoist it in such a sea. 


**Give Us Men”’ 


just three years ago we wrote of this same 
Captain Fried, then master of the Roose- 
velt, and his rescue of the Antinoe, under 
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somewhat similar circumstances. In both' in- 
stances the stricken vessels were unable to give 
their correct positions, but in neither instance was 
the American navigator deceived. In the one 
case he lost contact during the night, but calcu- 
lated the helpless vessel’s drift and nosed up to 
her when dawn broke; in the other he used the 
radio compass to confirm his own judgment and 
to find the exact spot on the vast ocean where the 
unfortunate vessel floundered. In both instances 
he added modern chapters in the age-old history 
of the chivalry of the sea, which calls on the sailor 
to give every assistance to fellows in distress on 
the sea. In thecaseof the Antinoge, failure after fail- 
ure to take off the crew of the stricken vessel could 
not daunt him; two boats were smashed and two 
lives lost, but Fried hung on until he rescued 
every man, and his sheer determination, courage 
and skill, which his own laconic and modest story 
couldn’t hide, were again amply demonstrated in 
the case of the Florida. The greatness of a 
people consists not in its buildings and automobiles 
and its wealth, but in its men—and it is men like 
Fried who will restore to the American merchant 
marine its old glory. The spirit of his own crew, 
its eagerness to accept every risk their leader 
asked, and to give every ounce of their strength 
in a great moment, is the best example of the 
response that character and leadership call forth. 
Thousands of boys are living today who will be 
inspired by such seamanship as the master and 
the crew of the America showed to join those 
“who go down to the sea in ships.” 








The Fundamentals 


"THE rescue of the Florida by the America was 

not merely courageous—it was the most bril- 
liant piece of seamanship in our recollection, 
carried forward with such skill that much of the 
hazard and difficulty that surround such a deed 
is glossed over. Of Captain Fried’s navigation, 
determination and skill we have already spoken. 
They played an important part in bringing about 
a marvelous result. In addition credit must be 
given to the radio compass. It is one of the 
latest aids that science has provided for the navi- 
gator, and will undoubtedly prove a necessary 
part of the navigation instruments of every ship 
in the days to come. 

The actual rescue was, however, solely de- 
pendent on the skill with which a small boat was 
handled. A hundred times it stood in danger of 
being swamped by the mountains of waves 
through which it rode; a dozen times, had the 
oars not held it in check, it would have smashed 
against the side of the Florida, or a the 
rescue-line along which the crew of the Florida 
passed. 

Deep-sea sailing does not breed such skill in the 
handling of small boats—that has to be learnt 
elsewhere, often before the days of deep-sea sailing 
commence, and preferably in one’s youth. Study 
the lives of the great sailors and you will find they 
laid the foundation of their future careers in learn- 
ing to handle small boats. 

We have had recently two striking illustrations 
of this principle at work in the case of the Sea 
Scout crew of the S. S. Northern Light, and in 
Paul Siple, chosen as the Scout representative with 
the Byrd Antarctic Expedition. In both cases 
the Scouts were trained in Seamanship through 
the Sea Scout program on our inland lakes. Of the 
N orthern Light crew, Mrs. Borden has written, as 
we point out elsewhere, that it was the happiest 
choice they could possibly have made; as to 
Paul Siple the frequent references made to his 
seamanship in official dispatches recently is 4 
great tribute to the fundamental training Sea 
Scouting provides. 

A training in fundamentals is essential to suc- 
cess at sea, and the boy who is interested in a 
career of seamanship, cz.n not do better than those 
fundamentals as a Sre. Scout. 
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The Scout World 


Visits to the Regions 
ANUARY and February are the months of 
annual meetings—regional and local, and 
the Editor of Boys’ Lire in his capacity as 
Chief Scout Executive spends the greater 
part of these months in visits to various regions. 
During January he attended a number of Local 
Council meetings in Regions 1 and 2, and the 
annual meetings of Regions 3, 5, and 7. 


é vad " a 
We look forward to these occasions, for not img bis, 
only do they provide the inspiration of learning at if in if, Hh antes | i hy. 


first hand of the progress of Scouting in all parts of 
the country and meet- 
ings with the leaders, 
but very frequently 
they provide the op- 
portunity of personal 








By James E. West 


Tex., Region 5 at New 
Orleans, Region 6 at 
Tampa, and visits to a 
number of points on the 
Pacific Coast in connec- 
tion with the annual meet- 
ings of Regions 11 and 12. 
Dr. Fisher was accompa- 
nied on his visits to 
Regions 9, 5 and 6 by Mr. 
Mortimer L. Schiff, Chair- 


Provo, Utah, Scouts on a 
hike to Mt. Timpanogos 


(12,080 Jeet) spell out their 
organization on the snow 





England, July 31st to August 13th, will be a full thousand 
and more. It is the Coming of Age Jamboree, for Great 
Britain is celebrating its twenty-first year of Scouting, and 
the greatest interest is being manifested by the forty-four 
Scout nations having a part in the greatest international event 
in Scout history. Arrangements are being made to accommo- 
date fifteen thousand Scouts from foreign countries and an 
equal number of British Scouts. The Boy Scouts of America 
are already talking about it as the Great Adventure of 
1929. 

The American Jamboree Committee has recently published 
the policies that will guide the selection and conduct of the 
American delegation. As previously stated, parties will be 
formed and will travel to the Jamboree and return from the 
Jamboree under their own leaders. While at Arrowe Park, 
during the period of the Jamboree, these various parties will 








contact with individ- 
ual Scouts and Troops 
and often with all the 
high-school boys and 
girls in the communi- 
ties visited. As a part 
of the exercises during 
the annual meeting at 
Indianapolis, Indiana, 
we had the pleasure of 
awarding Eagle Scout 
Badges to Howard 
Young, Troop 18; 
Homer Glass, Troop 
38; Frederick Gottlieb, 
Troop 48; Joseph Ford, 
Troop 49 of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., and Wal- 
ter Squires of Rich- 
mond, and _ Robert 
Seass of Paris, Ill. In addition there were about thirty 
Life and Star awards to Scouts, some of whom had 
traveled from near-by towns to receive their badges 
on this occasion. The following day a number of 
Troop headquarters were visited. 

At the Region 3 banquet held in connection with 
their annual meeting at Wilmington, Delaware, 
Scout Robert Dick Douglas of Greensboro, N. C., 
one of the Martin Johnson Scouts shared the honors 
as speaker with former Pres. Colin H. Livingstone and 
the Chief Scout Executive. His story of the experi- 
ences of the three Scouts in Africa was a fine presenta- 
tion and was well received. The next morning he 
repeated his story at the high-school auditorium, to 
an audience of boys that nearly filled the great hall. 
The Chief Scout Executive had the pleasure of par- 
ticipating on this occasion also, and was gratified to 
find on a showing of hands that nearly 75 per cent. 
of the Scouts present were readers of Boys’ Lire. 

The trip to New England included Boston, New- 
tonville, Framingham, Springfield, Holyoke and 
Pittsfield. The 





Two Scouts present the key to the City of Miami to President elect Hoover ona hike. 


Eagle Scouts of Troop No. 2, Topeka, Kans. 
Menninger, was a charter member of the troop when it was formed in Igtt. 
The troop has had 400 members and a continuous record for service, 
advancement, and achievement in the Council 











meeting at Fram- 
ingham was a 
“Father and Son” 
banquet, and during 
the course of the 
evening we had the 
pleasure of present- 
ing a number of 
Eagle, Life and Star 
Scout badges to 
Scouts of the Algon- 
quin Council. At 
Holyoke the Chief 
Scout Executive was 
happy to participate 
in a meeting of high- 








school teachers and 
principals, and later 
at a rally of Scouts, 
their non-Scout 
friends and parents, and to award Eagle Scout badges to a 
number of qualified Scouts. 

It is customary for the Chief Scout Executive and the Dep- 
uty Chief Scout Executive, Dr. George J. Fisher, to divide the 
Visits to the regional annual meetings, so that the entire 
country is covered by each of them every two years. In 
addition to a number of annual meetings which included Grand 
Rapids, Mich., Peoria, Ill., Clev eland, Ohio, and Toledo, 
Ohio, Dr. Fisher’s schedule called for attendance at the re- 
onal meetings of Region 7 at Chicago, Region 9 at Dallas, 
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Two International Jamborees: .Left, 





American 1920 Jamboree dele- 
gates going to church at St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
Jamboree waving farewell from the “‘ Leviathan” 


Right, The 1024 


man of the Committee on Organization and Field Work, 
whose generosity and far-sighted leadership is largely respon- 
sible for the organization of Local Councils that now cover 
almost the entire country. Mr. Schiff is also International 
Commissioner and Vice-President of the National Council. 


World Jamboree, 1929 
preom requests that have come in from all parts of the 
country, it is evident that the American delegation to the 
World Jamboree, to be held at Arrowe Park, near Liverpool, 





A Home Patrol—the latest yom of Scout organization, at Nemo, S. D., 
The Patrol was formed by Lone Scout James W ebber 


The Scoutmaster, D. W. Cc. 


become a part of the 
national delegation. 

The Jamboree Com- 
mittee defines the objec- 
tives of the Jamboree as 
follows: (a) To observe 
the methods and _ pro- 
grams of Scouts of other 
nations; (b) to display 
as nearly as possible the 
normal Troop and Pa- 
trol activities of the 
Boy Scouts of America; 
(c) to stimulate, both 
through preparation for 
and reports of the Jam- 
boree, a wider interest 
in Scouting according to 
best approved methods, 
and with the highest 
type of leadership; (d) 
to foster the spirit of brotherhood and friendliness 
among the boys of the world. 

The Committee has also published the following 
tules to guide the selection of the Scouts who will 
form the American delegation: 

“Only registered Scouts, in good standing and who 
have been active members for at least one year previous 
to May 1, 1929, and who have all-round camping and 
Scouting experience as outlined in the Camping Merit 
Badge Requirements will be eligible as members of a 
Patrol or Troop. 

“An approved medical examination showing physical 
fitness will be required, certified on blank to be fur- 
nished, including successful inoculations as specified. 

“Record of Scout-like conduct, good sportsmanship, 
and normal response to leadership will be required. 

“Patrols in so far as possible will be made up of 
boys from the same home Troop. 

‘Where practicable each Patrol will operate under 
its Jamboree leader for at least two months before 
date of leaving for Jamboree trip. 

“Each Patrol must 
camp as a Patrol unit 
using Jamboree equip- 
ment and leadership at 
least seven days and 
nights before starting 
trip, in such a way as to 
merit approval by the 
duly designated repre- 
sentatives of the Jam- 
boree Committee. 

“Each Patrol will be 
composed of five to eight 
boys, of which one must 
be a qualified Patrol 
Leader. 

“The Patrol Leader 
must have a satisfactory 
record for ability. 

“Troops will consist 
of not less than two 
Patrols and shall not exceed thirty-two Scouts. 

“Each representative Troop or separate representative 
Patrol shall be under the leadership of a Scoutmaster and an 
Assistant Scoutmaster. 

“In a separate Patrol the Assistant Scoutmaster may be a 
Junior Assistant. 

“In a Troop the Assistant must be a commissioned As- 
sistant Scoutmaster. 

“In a Troop of more than sixteen Scouts there must be 

(Concluded on page 61) 
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The Harmon Scholarship Awards 








L. Wayne Allen, Connell Garrenton, Eugene Adair, . John Tarr, Delbert L. Pugh, Robert Nau, 
Troop 216, Red Oak, Iowa Troop 23, Bethel, N.C. Troop 4, Lubbock, Texas Troop 19, Tacoma, Wash. Troop 2, Zanesville, Ohio Troop 73, Cincinnati, Ohio 


ACH year the Boy Scouts of America, in 

co-operation with the Harmon Foundation, 
award fifty-two scholarships to outstanding 
Scouts—four from each Region and four un- 
attached. The award is made only to Eagle 
Scouts who have displayed “‘conspicuous and 
unselfish service of some constructive nature”’ 
and entitles the holder to a badge, a scholarship 
fund of one hundred dollars, and makes him 
eligible automatically to borrow from the 
Harmon Foundation Student Loan Fund. The 
winners of the award for 1929 in Regions 3, 
4, 6, 8, 9, 11 and a Hawaiian representative are 
shown here. The photographs of the Scouts 
from the other regions who received this award 


Richardson Rice, Andrew Ault, . ish 
Troop 107, Cincinnati, Ohio Troop 30, Charleston, W. Va. will be published next month. 





Hugo Goetz, Jr., Robert Benham, 
Troop 1, Pryor, Okla. Troop 14, Cincinnati, Ohio yt 











here 


George E. Searcy, Manford Ellerhoff, Milton W yatt, Pickens Walker, William G. Hall, K 
Troop 18, Stillwater, Okla. Troop 2, W. Burlington, Towa Troop 1, Spokane, Wash. Troop 18, Savannah, Ga. Troop 2, Winter Garden, Fla. ne 
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William Takeo Sakamota, Edwin Cooke, Kenneth Ackles, Robert Hubbard, E. Alan Carley, with 
Troop 3, Wailuku, Maui, T. H. Troop 4, Hays, Kan. ° Troop 65, Portland, Ore. Troop 7, High Point, N.C. Troop 5, Medford, Ore. hands 
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Thomas J. M iller, LaRue Abraham Thurston, William H. Crockford, Otto W. Renner, Jr., Benjamin Stone, this eo 
Troop 63, Baltimore, Md. Troop 20, Clinton Iowa Troop 4, Rosewell, N. Mex, Troop 6, Petersburg, Va. Troop 188, Philadelphia, Pa. Troop 8, Washington, D.C. the em 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


How to Build a Fort Pitt Door 


HIS is March, the month of the Mad March Hare. 
We are unable to tell you why the March Hare is 
mad. We do not believe that the American hare 
is mad; at least, we have never met one with 
hydrophobia; but in England they talk about the Mad March 
Hare, and in some parts of Europe they believe the hare lays 
Easter eggs. Probably the hare went mad when the children 
demanded that it produce colored eggs for them. We know 
that jackrabbits, the varying hare, the Snow Shoe Hare and 
Molly Cottontail, here in America, have other things to occupy 
their minds, and are not interested in producing colored eggs. 
Besides it is too cold for our hare to fool with such matters. 

But we boys are deeply interested in producing anything 
to add interest and pleasure to our Scouting program; and, 
consequently, every time that I work out a stunt successfully, 
something in the line of camping or Scouting, I make haste 
to give it to you boys. The only reason, this time, that I do 
not tell you how to build the wonderful log-house which is my 
headquarters at Pike County, Pennsylvania, is because the 
description and diagrams would consume more space than I 
may occupy in our magazine, without being selfish and trespass- 
ing on the space allotted to other people. But I have already 
told you how to build log-cabins in my book, “‘ Shacks, Shanties 
and Shelters,” with plenty of diagrams. Therefore, this month 
we must be content with a description of the unique door to 
the cabin. 

Itisa great door and attracts great attention. It would be as 
easy for one to break through the walls of such a house as it 
would to break through the door. Of course, to-day, such 
doors are not necessary for protection, 
but they are necessary for historical and 
sentimental reasons. Such a door as here 
described was frequently used by the old 
pioneers when each house in the wilder- 
ness was a fort and subject to frequent 
attacks by the red men. On such occa- 
sions a weak door often meant the 
massacre of the entire family. Therefore, 
the backwoods people learned to build 
strong doors, doors that would even with- 
stand, for a time, the log batteringrams, 
used by the Indians. Suppose we call this 
the Fort Pitt door. 


HEN it will be associated in our 

minds with all those old border 
heroes, with Washington, Boone and 
Kenton, Mad Anthony Wayne; and also 
with that “ragged rabblement of rake- 
hells,’ the traitorous McKee and the 
murderous, bullnecked Simon Gerty, and 
their renegade bunch of white men who 
went back on the settlers in their time of 
trouble and joined the Indians. Yes, if 
we call it the Fort Pitt Door, 


By Dan Beard 


Illustrated by the Author 

























































































then some of us may read up 
about Fort Pitt and learn a lot 
of interesting stuff. So, when 
one has built a door like that 
shown in the half-tones marked 
A and B, every time one puts 
one’s thumb on the wooden 
latch, one will feel as if one is 
going to enter a fort where all 
those historical characters are 
waiting to greet him, either 
with open arms and a hearty 
handshake of friendship or with 
the knife and tomahawk of 
treachery and enmity, as the 
case may be. There is one 
thing, however, we can say 
about the greetings, there was 
always a thrill connected with 
them and we want to transmit 
that thrill to the doorway of 
our camp cabin. We want our 
camp cabin to be a sort of 
mental radio station which 
brings back to us all the stirring 
scenes and all the wild joy of 
living among the “simple 





























things, the true things and the 
silent men who do things,” 





when the sturdy architects of 
this country were building up 
the empire which is now ours. 


1929 











Hush! we won’t say anything about General Hamilton up at 
Detroit paying the Indians for our scalps; neither will we men- 
tion the fact that a baby’s scalp brought just as much as a full- 
grown man’s in the Canadian market. Why? Well, because— 
well, never mind—it is enough to say that we did not approve 
of our enemies’ style of warfare, and there are some acts of our 
own which are best forgotten. But, boys, neither the Indians, 
our enemy, or our own pioneers ever sank ships loaded with 
women and children, nor did they use poison gas and liquid 
fire, and what mustard they had was used upon their hams and 
venison and not as mustard gas. Neither did they use tear gas. 
I doubt if even that gas could have made those hard-boiled old 
pioneers shed tears, and I cannot imagine Logan, the great 
Indian chief, shedding tears. He did not even shed tears when 
our white people murdered all his defenseless family; on the 
contrary, he made a wonderful address which has brought 
tears to the eyes of several generations. When I was a lad, 
practically every boy repeated that address on Friday after- 
noons when we had speaking at school. 

Yes, we want to remember all these things, but must not be 
too critical of the people of that day. We must remember them 
for their great achievements. We must remember their self- 
sacrificing patriotism, their courage, their clean lives, and there 
is no better way to remember these things than to have some- 
thing to suggest the times to our minds, as does this unique 
door, the Fort Pitt Door. We like to emulate the best qualities 
of our old Scouts, like to live in the open as they did, be strong 
and vigorous; we admire their sincerely religious lives; but 
because many of them chewed tobacco, it is not at all necessary 
for us to imitate them in that particular, 
nor is it necessary for our girls to take 
snuff because many of the housewives 
in the little log cabins comforted them- 
selves with a pinch of snuff; so also did all 
the city beaus of society at that time. 
Napoleon Bonaparte himself took snuff 
and offered a pinch to one of his drummer 
boys. But that does not recommend snuff 
tous. And now that I have told why we 
use the Fort Pitt Door as an educational 
inspiration, we will proceed to build it. 

In the first place, make it of puncheons. 
Of course, to-day, there are many, many 
people who never heard of a puncheon, 
and very few stenographers know how to 
spell the word, which makes it necessary 
for me to again explain that a puncheon 
is a log flattened on one side by scoring 
and hewing—ahem !—what is scoring and 
hewing? Well, we score a log by taking 
the edge of the ax and chopping the log 
with slanting blows, leaving the chips still 
adhering to the log, and that is called 
hewing (Fig. 4). We then chop off the 
chips at the chalk line, we have 
previously made on the log, 
and that is called scoring. 

Now then, Scouts, this door- 
way is made of small timber; 
we would scarcely call them 
logs because they are about the 
girth of cordwood sticks. At 
any rate, they are cylindrical 
trunks of trees which are 
flattened after the manner 
described and then are fastened 
together with the round side 
out. (See photographs). But 
in doing this, it is necessary to 
mzke two halves of the door 
separately, so to speak, one- 
half to fit over the other. In 
the second-half, each one of the 
uprights should break joints, 
that is, fit over the cracks of the 
first-half. The door will then 
have no open seams. (See 
Fig. 1). 

Perhaps you have all noticed 
on shanty, barn and camp 
doors that there are cross- 
pieces and diagonal pieces 
nailed upon them. This is to 
keep the door from sagging 
and’ to’hold’*the ‘ boards~ to- 
gether. (See Fig. 3). But in 

(Concluded on page 40) 
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PART IV 


HE farmer, in whose potato field the Black Hawk 

had descended, smashing her landing gear, was 

all worked up to give Mr. Harmon and Don a 

scolding for coming down on his property and 
spoiling a few dozen thriving potato plants. 

“Consarn you flyin’ folks,” 
he stormed, after he saw that 
neither Don nor Mr. Harmon 
was injured, “you're th’ third 
machine that has come down 
on my farm this summer, an’ 
every one o’ yuh has ruined a 
coupla bushels of pertaters. 
li—if ‘i 

Mr. Harmon interrupted his 
tirade with a warm smile, that 
melted his anger, and offered 
him a good price to hitch up 
his horses and pull the ship out 
of the potato patch to firm 
ground. Indeed, the farmer 
saw quickly that the money he 
could earn by doing that sort of 
a good turn would compensate 
him for the few potatoes that 
had been ruined, and he be- 
came very friendly. 

“Don’t own no horses. But 
I got a tractor what u’ll yank 
yew outa there quicker ’en 
scat,’”’ he assured the pilot. Then he added, “‘An’ my son 
u'll drive you folks over to th’ flyin’ field too, after the job is 
done.” 

“Good enough. Let’s get started. I want to see the ship 
on firm ground where we can leave her until we can bring a 
new landing gear down from the factory and put it on,” said 
Mr. Harmon. 

So the farmer, whose name was Hewlett, and a husky son 
named Jack, brought out the tractor, hitched block and tackle 
to the airplane, and the helpless Black Hawk, after much 
careful effort was fially hauled up to the farmer’s dooryard, 
where Mr. Harmon covered the engine with a tarp-hay cover 
the farmer loaned them, and otherwise protected it against the 
weather. 

This took a great deal longer than any of them had ex- 
pected, and it was after six o’clock when they took off their 
muddy flying togs, and washed up. 

“Yew folk better stay to dinner. Maw’s cooked up enough 
for us all. Then Jack can ride you back in th’ flivver and 
land you home a little after dark,’”’ said the farmer, waxing 
more and more genial with the work done and a few crisp bills 
in payment in his pocket. 

“We'll go you,” said Mr. Harmon heartily, for aside from a 
hot dog and roll snatched from one of the concession booths 
at the field just before they started, neither had eaten since 
breakfast. 

And what a dinner Mrs. Hewlett cooked! There was luscious 
lamb stew with plenty of new vegetables, milk that frothed in 
the glass with the rich cream it carried, home-made bread, 
home-made sweet butter, home-made pickles, and jam, and 
best of all a tremendous home-made cherry pie, to be topped 
off with huge crisp cookies. 

Don’s spirits began to climb out of the hole into which they 
had slumped, and by the time the meal was over he was feel- 
ing almost cheerful again, though he did not cease to be con- 
science-stricken at having lost the race, and at having been 
responsible, through his carelessness, for the crack-up of the 
Fullerton racing ship. Indeed, he felt very unhappy about the 
whole thing, although Mr. Harmon never once spoke of 
the crash and his disappointment in not winning the climb. 





ARLY in the afternoon Mr. Harmon had used the farmer’s 
telephone to learn from the Fullerton factory that their 
rival Graham, in his Hobson Golden Eagle, had won the speed 
climb with a height of eighteen thousand three hundred. The 
little Spad was second, and the Marie Antoinette third. He 
had also told what had happened to them and where they had 
landed, so that the people at the field were not particularly 
worried about them. In fact, when they arrived at the fac- 
taemere was no one there to greet them except Nick Conlon 
and one of the new watchmen. They were both waiting at 
Mr. Harmon’s car when the Hewlett Ford pulled up and let 
the pilot and Don out. 
“Thought you was never comin’ back to claim yuhr car, 
Leftenant. Me ’en Bill here kinda thought we was gonna 





The Pilot of the Cloud Patrol 


By Irving Crump 
Illustrated by William Heaslip 


A Synopsis appears on page 30 


own a snappy roadster,” said Nick Conlon to Mr. Harmon 
with a mirthless laugh, as with his strange, unpleasant eyes 
he watched the pilot and Don climb out of the flivver. 

“‘T need that bus to get back home with,” said Mr. Harmon 
as he opened the door of his car and got in. Then turning to 
Don, he said, ‘‘Good-night, Don. Go to camp and get a good 
night’s sleep. Don’t fret 
about to-day. Just remem- 
ber what I told you. I'll 
see you early in the morn- 
ing. We'll have to go out 
to Hewlett’s with a truck 
and that new landing gear 
and see it put on properly 
so that we can fly the Black 
Hawk back.” 

Don said good-night and 
watched the roadster dis- 
appear in the darkness. 

“Gee, he’s being pretty 
decent to me, after the way 
I let him down,” muttered 
Don to no one in particular, 
as he turned, toward the 
path that led around the 
side of the factory to the 
field and the camp beyond. 
But as he turned he be- 
came conscious of the fishy 
stare of Nick Conlon, and 
the rather unpleasant gaze 
of the second night watchman, Bill, fastened on him. 

“What happened to ye, kid?” queried Conlon. 

“What happened?” demanded Don. ‘Why, some of those 
dirty crooks who are prowling around this place at night stole 
our gasoline and oil—almost drained it all, and I, like a 
fool, didn’t check up on the tanks close enough this morning. 
We ran out of fuel just when we could have won the race and— 
and crashed.” 


INLON and Bill looked at him with mean smiles on their 
hard faces. 

“Huh. Didn’t check up, eh? Maybe you forgot to fill them 
tanks in the first place. Or maybe you just put in about five 
gallons and swiped the other five er ten gallons for yourself, 
eh, kid?” 

“What? Why what do you mean?” demanded Don, 
scarcely able to credit his ears. 

“T mean just what I'said, Bo,” growled Nick. ‘“‘There’s 
been too much talk about stealin’ an’ thievin’ an’ like of that 
around here, an’ all of us lookin’ for th’ thieves an’ not gettin’ 
nowheres. An’ why? Because I’m thinkin’ that thievin’ is 
bein’ done right inside th’ works. There’s too many kids 
hangin’ ’round th’ place, needin’ pocket money, see? An’ 
stealin’ gas an’ oil an’ sellin’ it again is easy meat. Believe me, 
I’m gonna tell ol’ Fullerton just how I think, an’ have him 
clear out a few dozen of you fellers. Then I bet th’ stealin’ 
u'll stop.” 

“Why you crooked-brained old lump of mud, do you mean 
to accuse me or my friends of stealing gas and oil, and parts of 
machines? For two pins I’d—I’d——” 

Don stammered in impotent anger as his fists instinctively 
clenched and his jaw squared. 

Nick Conlon saw how he bristled, and gripping his night 
stick tighter stepped aggressively toward Don, with Bill just 
behind him. Both unpleasant faces looked positively ugly, 
and Don realized that they were a mean pair, and that they had 
both might and their authority as night watchmen to back 
them up. They could pommel him to a jelly if they wanted to, 
and then bring charges against him of attacking them. It 
would never do for him to buckle into them. He’d be bound 
to get the worst of it in the end. 

“Don’t get lippy, or mussy either, kid, or we’ll show you 
where you get off, see?” grated Conlon. Then he added, 
“‘There’s a pack of you fresh youngsters hangin’ around this 
place, an’ you are one of ’em. That young buck Maul who usta 
work for Graham is another. But before I get through with 
you both an’ a coupla others of yuh you’re gonna be dressed 
down considerable. Now you just git home to your pup tent 
an’ doncha lemme see yuh prowlin’ ’round here in the dark at 
night again—never. Git!” 

And Don in a rage but utterly helpless to do anything, 
turned on his heel and started for camp where Babe and 
Dan were waiting for him. 

They greeted him with enthusiasm, until they got a good 
look at his face in the wan light of the camp lantern they had 
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hanging from the tent pole. Then Dan demanded an ey. 
planation. 

And in a burst of unhappiness Don told them, beginning 
with the story of his own carelessness in not checking up the 
fuel tanks, and ending with Nick Conlon’s accusation that he 
might have dealt in short measures and stolen some of the gas 
and oil to be.sold for pocket money. 

‘Well, I'll be hanged! The dirty old moss-back! Thinks we 
are stealing, does he? Why, for a nickel I’d-——” 

““You’d what—now just what would you do?” queried Don, 

“Gosh, I don’t know. He’s got the best of us. He’s a man 
and he’s night watchman. If he goes and complains about u; 
to Mr. Fullerton, and suggests we might be doing the stealing. 
there is only one thing that will happen. We'll be fired. But 
why pick on us? Why doesn’t he light on Maul and Tinker 
and those fellows who are always hanging around the field? 
There’s a bunch of ’em. To my mind that’s where the trouble 
is too.” 

“Don’t worry, he suspects Maul. He said so. That’s the 
dickens of it. Maul and his gang might be doing it—I almost 
believe they are. But when they get to firing the boys around 
the plant, we’ll all go; we’ll all be blamed for what Mau! and 
those other kids are doing. What’s the answer, you fellows?” 

““The answer is we'll have to find some way of keeping Mau! 
and those boys off the field. But how is quite another ques. 
tion,” said Babe Crawford. 

“You're right it’s another question, and one we'll have to do 
a lot of thinking about, let me tell you. Come on, let’s turn in 
I think we’re going to have a hard day to-morrow,” concluded 
Don as he began to unlace his shoes. 

Despite the fact that Don realized he would have a lot to 
do next morning and would have to drag himself out of bed 
rather early, he did not go to sleep very quickly. For an hour 
or longer he lay in his cot staring up at the cone-shaped peal 
of the tent, thinking. Now and then Babe or Dan stirred in 
their sleep, or grunted some incoherent sentence, and occasion- 
ally Lindy, who slept under his bed, moved restlessly. Once the 
dog whined, and a few moments later he crawled out from 
under Don’s cot and stood beside him looking at him. Then 
he went out of the tent, where Don could hear him growling 
softly. 

Presently he came into the tent again and straight to Don’: 
cot, where he stood looking at the boy a moment before he 
placed one big forefoot on Don’s chest and began to paw him 
gently, at the same time whining softly. 

“What’s the matter, Lindy?” whispered Don, sitting up. 

Lindy whined louder and began to pace back and forth 
across the tent, nervously moving toward the door and back 
to Don’s cot again. He was telling Don as plainly as he knew 
how that he wanted him to go to the entrance of the tent—to 
step outside, perhaps, where he would find something that 
would interest him. 

It was not difficult for Don to interpret Lindy’s actions, but 
he could not understand why the dog should want him to go 
outside. Was some one prowling about the camp? That was 
not likely, for Lindy would not have acted the way he did. 
He would have stormed out of the tent with a lot of barking 
and put the night visitor to flight in a hurry. No, something 
else was troubling the dog, working him up to a point of ner- 
vous excitement, for Lindy was whining incessantly now, and 
trotting back and forth to the door of the tent, and now and 
then stopping to paw at Don or take the blankets in his teeth 
and drag at them, as if he hoped to get him out of bed that way. 

“What, for gracious sakes, ails you anyhow, Lindy,” grun- 
bled Don finally when he saw the dog would not be denied his 
attention. 














































































GWINGING up to the edge of his cot he groped in the dark- 
ness for his breeches and shoes. Dragging them on, he 
threw his flannel shirt across his shoulders, for the night was 
chilly, and followed the highly excited Lindy beyond the tent 
flap, wondering the while why the dog was so anxious to set 
him outside. 

But he had scarcely stepped through the tent doorway whe? 
he realized the cause of the dog’s excitement. To the north. 
across the landing field in the direction of the Fullerton factor 
and the public hangars beyond, he beheld with surprise and 
horror shooting gleams of sinister red in the darkness, whil 
against the star-bepowdered night, sky-ballooning upwa't. 
was a heavy bank of smoke that grew larger as he looked att 

“Fire!” he exclaimed breathlessly. “Up at the plant! 5} 
jingo, it looks like the Fullerton factory!” 

Lindy, barking now that he saw Don understood, started 
race off through the darkness in the directien of the sinist* 
flames that were splitting the smoke bank and casting 4 weird 
light across the field. 

Don was impelled to follow. Indeed, he broke into * 
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head-long run after Lindy before he thought of his com- 
panions. Turning, he dashed back to the tent to arouse them. 

“Dan! Babe! Tumbie out! Ina hurry! There’s a fire up 
at the flying field, and I believe it’s the Fullerton factory,” he 
yelled through the tent doorway bringing both boys out of their 
cots in a hurry. 

But it was not the Fullerton factory. All three boys realized 
that as they ran as fast as they could across the landing field 
in the direction of the blaze. The flames were shooting from a 
building to the right and beyond the factory, and in a few 
moments Don identified the threatened structure as one of the 
public hangars. 

“It’s No. 2,” he shouted excitedly. Then added, ‘“‘The 
building looks as if it was doomed. And there is a bunch of 
racing planes in there. How did it happen, do you suppose? 
Could it be—s-a-a-ay that’s where Maul and his crowd hangs 
out—behind hangar No. 2. Do you think they could have 
had a hand in this trouble?” 

“T’ll bet a cookie they did. Probably broke in there to steal 
gas or oil or something. There are some cigaret smokers in 
that crowd. They might have left a lighted butt around or 
something,” cried Dan breathlessly. 

“What a thing to have happen, and right on the eve of the 
big Reliability Race. Wow, won’t there be a great how-de-do 
about this!” exclaimed Babe. 

““That’s some fire,’”’ shouted Don, watching the flames as 
they approached the building. Then he added, “But they are 
all in one corner of the building. We might be able to throw 
open the doors of the hangar and wheel some of those planes out 
into the open. Come on fellows—full speed ahead.” 

“Right-o. But we’d better be careful. There are drums of 
gasoline in there too, and barrels of oil. That whole building is 
likely to go up with a bang most any moment,” warned Dan. 


N THEY ran toward the fire-swept building, flames from 
which were leaping from the side and rear windows and 
curling up over the roof in a sinister way, while great rolling 
clouds of black smoke ballooned upward, and a rumbling roar 
vibrated through the night. It was a wicked sight, and Don 
knew that they were risking their lives to contemplate enter- 
ing the structure to push out the threatened planes. But the 
danger was of secondary consideration to him and his com- 
panions at the moment, for their one thought was to save the 
air craft, some of which were valued at more than twenty-five 
thousand dollars. 

As they drew nearer the fire-swept building, and emerged 
from the darkness into the ring of light cast by the flames, 
Don saw other figures come running up from the direction of 
town. And the first of them he identified was Maul. 

This rather surprised Don, and in a measure banished the 
suspicions Don had been entertaining concerning Maul and 
the origin of the blaze. Certainly if Maul had been responsible 





for the fire, or had any knowledge of how it happened, he 
would not come running to the blaze. In all probability he 
would be running away from it, unless of course he had more 
nerve and more ingenuity than Don gave him credit for, in 
which case he might be able to stifle his fears and return to 
the burning building to allay suspicion. Clever criminals did 
such things—returned to the scene of their crime to throw 
off suspicion, but Don doubted whether Maul would have 
nerve enough to come back to the building if he had set it 
on fire. And these doubts grew as Maul, with Tinker Muir 
and several other boys of the gang from Ovington, drew into 
the firelight and discovered Don. There was none of the old 
animosity in the way Maul greeted him—just wide-eyed 
excitement and concern written on his features as he shouted 
to Don: 

“Jiminy crickets, what a fire. How did it start, Craig? 
Has anyone turned in an alarm?” 

“Search me. I don’t know. Just saw the blaze and came 
running,” replied Don. 

“‘We saw it from Tinker’s héuse. He lives right up on the 
hill there. The four of us were building a model and staying 
up rather late when I just happened to look out of the window.” 

“Maybe Nick Conlon has gone to turn in the alarm. I 
don’t see him around. But meanwhile there are a lot of planes 
in there that will go up in smoke before the firemen come. 
I think we could save some of them if we could get the double 
doors open.” 

“T can open ’em. They’re a cinch,” yelled Maul. Then 
he added, “Come on, all you fellows, we’re going to shove 
some of those planes out of the building.” 

Maul made a dash through the smoke toward the front door 
of the hangar and began working the lock. 

But it did not prove as easy as he had thought. He was 
fumbling with the big latch when Don came up. 

“‘TI—huh—thought it would—huh—be easy, but—huh— 
darn that smoke—it ain’t,”’ panted Maul, struggling with the 
lock. 

It was a big brass padlock. Don saw the difficulty, and a 
moment later he saw the remedy. A wooden chock with an 
iron handle lay in the runway of the hangar. It made a 
capital mallet. Don seized it in both hands and shoving 
Maul aside aimed a terrific blow at the lock. The chock 
struck it at exactly the right angle and the lock snapped open 
with a loud click. 


Yelling triumphantly Maul seized it, yanked it out of the , 


staple, and grabbing the big iron handle on the door began to 
haul it open, while Don unfastened the floor bolts of the other 
door and swung that one outward also. 

With those doors swinging wide a new draft was created 
for the fire, and instantly the roar of the blaze redoubled in 
fierceness. And added to it was the crackle and snap of the 
flames as they reached out in new directions to devour more 
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of the structure and its valuable contents. A terrific volume 
of yellowish black smoke rolled through the doorway, accom- 
panied by a scorching hot draft that all but drove Don and 
Maul and their companions back. But this smoke thinned 
out presently and the boys, with their arms upflung across 
their faces to protect their eyes and noses against the rolling 
gases, plunged into the hangar, Don first, with Maul close 
behind him and the rest of them strung out in a line. 


‘THE building was crowded with racing planes. They had 

been sandwiched in every possible way and crowded right 
up to the door. The boys did not have to take three steps 
before they were confronted by the big wing-spread of the 
gray and green Marie-Antoinette, the machine that had taken 
third place in the speed climb that afternoon. 

Eagerly all the boys laid hold of the plane and began to 
yank and shove it toward the door. It moved easily, and in 
less than a dozen seconds they had hauled it onto the runway 
and were shoving it out on the field. 

“‘That’s one saved,” shouted Don as they trundled the 
machine well out of reach of the fire. Then he added, taking 
command of the situation: ‘Come on! Back again! Let’s 
get a couple out this time. We only need two men to a ma- 
chine. They roll easily. You three fellows take the first 
machine, and you two the second. Dan, you and Babe take 
the third, and Maul and I will go farther into the building and 
take another. In that way we can have four moving at once.” 

“‘Right-o! Good idea!’ exclaimed Maul and several 
others, and they started on a run back for the burning hangar. 
In they plunged again. The little Spad was nearest the door, 
and behind it and to the right was the disabled Fancher. 
Tinker Muir and two other Ovington boys seized the Spad 
while two more boys scurried behind it and laid hold of the 
Fancher. But by the time they had reached their machine 
the Spad, a light affair, was moving toward the door. 

“‘That’s the ticket, fellows. Get ’emall moving. We'll get 
every one of these planes out before we finish. Tie your 
handkerchief around your face if the smoke bothers you,” 
yelled Don, coughing and gasping as he fought his way 
through the heavy smoke rolling through the building. 

The Spad was being trundled toward the door, and two boys 
were starting the Fancher, as Don and Paul Maul made their 
way past the second machine, with Dan and Babe beside them. 
The Chillingsworth was the next plane behind the Fancher, 
and a little to its right. It was jammed in sideways, and 
Dan and Babe had to turn the thing around before they could 
get it started toward the door. Don and Maul put their 


' arms to the wing braces and helped them get the ship started 


forward. Then, with warning shouts for them to hustle, 
they brushed past the Chillingsworth and together waded 
through the smoke toward the rear of the building, where 
they felt certain there would be still more machines. 





“T got a tractor what wll yank yew outa there quicker ’en scat,” he assured the pilot 
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"THERE were two others in the building. One was the 
Bristol, and the other, to Don’s amazement, they dis- 
covered to be the Hobson Golden Eagle, Lieutenant Graham’s 
plane in which he had won the speed climb. For a moment 
Don could not comprehend this. He thought that the Hob- 
son would be housed in Graham’s own hangar, down at the 
flying school. ; 

“Why, it’s the Golden Eagle, Graham’s machine,” he ex- 
claimed as he peered through the smoke at the big plane 
in front of him. The weird light from the tongues of 
flame that split the smoke bank from the rear of the hangar 
lit up the golden yellow ship and made its identity unmis- 
takable. 

“That’s it. It’s Graham’s plane, all right,” cried Maul. 
“He didn’t have room for it down at the flying school, so he 
stored it here. Tinker told me. But sa-a-a-y, look! By 
jingo, the thieves were working 
on it ‘when the fire started, 
I'll bet a nickel. See where 
they were trying to get the 
carbureters off? They were 
trying to steal them. Look 
at all that copper pipe that 
has been ripped out. There 
are some tools, too—and look 
—there’s some guy’s coat. 
And——” 

“___a night stick. Nick 
Conlon’s. That’s his coat, 
too. I recognize it,” exclaimed 
Don, taking a quick step for- 
ward and picking a short police 
club up from the floor. 

“Well, I'll be doggoned. 
What does that mean?” ex- 
claimed Maul. 

“What does it mean? Why, 
it looks to me as if Conlon was 
the man who had been working 
on the Hobson——” 

“Trying to steal the carbu- 
reters?” cried Maul. 

“Either that or——” 

“What? ” 

“Why, maybe he came in 
here to catch the thieves and 
got into trouble,” exclaimed 
Don, a sudden thought striking 
him. “Maybe the thieves 
knocked him out and left him 
here, then set fire to the build- 
ing to cover up their crime. 
Maybe he’s in here now, hurt— 
unconscious! He’ll be burned alive if he is, unless we can 
get him out! Come on, Maul let’s——” 

““Wushung-g-g-g-gl” 

Whatever Don intended to add to what he had already said 
was interrupted by a dull, muffled explosion in the rear of the 
hangar and at the same time a sudden flood of flames illumi- 
nated the place in an almost blinding glare. Both boys 
staggered back involuntarily and instinctively flung their 
arms across their faces to protect their eyes from the burst 
of flames that leaped toward them from the rear of the 
structure. 

“Gasoline drum! Exploded! Come on! Let’s get out!” 
cried Maul. 

“But, Conlon! If he’s in here, we’ve got to get him out! 
Oh, Nick—Nick Conlon!” shouted Don. 

But only the steadily increasing roar of the flames from the 
* rear of the hangar answered his shouts. 

“Tf he’s in here, he’s gone—burned to death! Look! That 
gasoline has flooded the whole back of the hangar. He couldn’t 
live a minute if he was in there, and we sure can’t wade through 
that fire to find out. Comeon! Let’s dig out!” cried Maul, his 
voice registering excitement that was very close kin to panic. 


De’ realized that Maul was right. If Conlon was in the 
rear of the building, he was beyond help. The place 
was a seething furnace back there. Moreover the flames were 
surging toward them in terrible fiery waves that threatened 
to drag them down and envelop them. ‘They must beat a 
retreat—either that or take the chances of being burned alive. 
Maul was turning to flee. Don was on the point of following 
him, when a sudden thought struck him. 

They might save one of the two remaining planes in the 
hangar if they hurried. They might trundle one of the ships 
out ahead of them. He glanced first at the Bristol. But he 
realized instantly that it was beyond saving. It was turned 
sideways in the hangar and already the fire had reached its 
right wing and was consuming it with a jubilant crackling 
sound. 

But the Hobson was facing the hangar door. Apparently 
they needed only to shove it ahead of them out onto the field. 
As yet it was untouched by the blaze, but in another dozen 
seconds it would be a mass of flames. 

“Wait, Maul, let’s save Graham’s ship! We can shove it 
out ahead of us!” he shouted to his companion. 

Maul stopped and stared at him through the smoke. 


“Do you think we can? If we save the Eagle that will settle 
the Black Hawk’s chances,” cried Maul. 


N IGNOBLE thought crossed Don Craig’s mind as Maul 
said this. The Hobson was the Black Hawk’s most 
formidable rival in the Reliability contest. If they left it 
there to burn up in the hangar he and Lieutenant Harmon 
need have no further fear of being beaten by it. But he 
realized instantly that such thoughts were unworthy of him 
and he wiped them from his mind. 

He would save the Hobson just to see if saving it did settle 
the Black Hawk’s chances in the Reliability. Where had he 
heard Maul say those same words before? Wasn’t that what 
he had said to Tinker Muir that day as he surprised the pair of 
them in surreptitious conversation behind this very hangar? 
Could they have been talking about the Golden Eagle then as 





Don ducked under the fuselage and saw Maul on the concrete hangar floor 


Maul was now? Those were the swift thoughts that leaped 
through Don Craig’s mind as he turned to view the situation of 
the Hobson. 

The golden ship rested with its tail toward the fire and its 
nose toward the wide double doors leading to the landing field. 
But the flames from the rear of the building were leaping at it 
like a pack of snarling wolves threatening momentarily to ignite 
its thin fabric body and consume it utterly. Indeed, one of the 
tail fins had already caught and a tiny finger of flame curled 
upward as the fire started to eat a hole through the surface. 

With a cry Don seized the coat that lay across the fuselage 
and rushing toward the tail of the plane beat out the fire 
that was starting there. Then ducking under the body he 
tossed the coat into the Hobson’s cock-pit and seized hold of 
the struts. 





A Synopsis of ‘‘The Pilot of the Cloud Patrol’’ 
ON CRAIG, hero of the Cloud Patrol, is now 
working for the summer at Ovington Airfield 
with the Fullerton Aircraft Company. He has 
gained the enmity of Paul Maul and Tinker Muir, 
local boys who were hangers-on at the Graham 
Flying School. Obsolete planes made flying a 
menace in the school, and it was while stunting 
that Maul and Tinker have a bad crash. However, 
they try to patch up the ship so no one will be the 
wiser. Things came between Don and the two when 
Maul attacks Don’s dog, Lindy. The result is that 
Maul and Tinker are fired from the Graham School. 
Maul continues to hang around, however, and 
by accident Don hears him threaten to “fix the 
Black Hawk’s chances” in an altitude contest. 
Don is assistant pilot of the Black Hawk and hopes 
that they will win. The night before the meet Don 
surprises thieves at the hangar, chases them and 
runs across Nick Conlon, the night watchman. 
Nick continues after the marauders and Don re- 
turns to his hangar. 

The next morning all planes are taken out for the 
altitude contest. Don checks over the Black Hawk 
and he and Lieutenant Harmon take off on scheduled 
time. The Black Hawk soars nobly up and up, and 
has the meet apparently won when the engine goes 
dead. A difficult landing is made, and it is discov- 
ered the gas tanks had been partially drained and 





the gauges tampered with the night before! 
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“Grab hold, Maul, and start her forward! Shove with all 
your might! We've got to get her out of here!. Hurry!” he 
shouted to Maul who had already grasped the struts on the 
opposite side. 

Together they braced their legs and pushed, and a moment 
later the heavy plane was moving slowly but surely forward 
through the rolling smoke bank toward the doors of the hangar. 

But it was not as easy as Don had anticipated it would be. 
The Hobson was heavy and he, for some strange reason felt 
weak. Were the smoke and gases inside the burning building 
getting to him; making him dizzy; sapping his strength? He 
had a strange feeling of headiness, and the odor of burning oil 
and gasoline was nauseating. His eyes smarted and his throat 
and nose burned, and the exertion of pushing the Hobson for- 
ward made the blood pound in his neck and temples. He was 
feeling the need for several good breaths of pure air too. 
He had swallowed so much 
smoke that his lungs ached. He 
wondered if Maul felt as badly 
as he did. 

Doggedly he stuck to the task 
of shoving the heavy Hobson 
forward. He leaned all his 
weight against it and pushed 
mightily. But the machine 
seemed to grow heavier sud- 
denly. Then it began to slew 
around in Maui’s direction 
Maul wasn’t shoving his hard- 
est. He wasn’t shoving at all. 
Don stopped and, stooping, 
peered under the fuselage. 
Through the smoke he expected 
to see Maul pushing against the 
opposite wing. But Maul was 
not there. Where was he? Had 
he deserted the ship and rushed 
out of the hangar into the fresh 
air as Don longed to do? 

Hastily Don ducked under 
the fuselage and looked for 
Maul through the smoke. He 
saw him. Ten feet behind the 
machine he lay on the concrete 
hangar floor in a huddled heap. 
He was unconscious. 


ON rushed back toward 

him and turned him over. 
Maul’s face was ghastly in the 
weird light of the fire. His lips 
were blue. Instantly Don 
realized that there was an ex- 
cess of monoxide gas in the hangar from the burning gasoline and 
oil, and that Maul had been overcome by it. That was just the 
way it affected some people. Knocked them out suddenly be- 
fore they could realize they were being asphyxiated. Maybe 
that was what was making him feel so weak too. legs were 
wabbling. He needed fresh air. Oh, for a breath of it! 

But he could not go and leave Maul there. He bent over 
and tried to lift the limp form of Graham’s former grease 
monkey. As he did so he realized how very weak he was. 
Raising Maul required all the strength he could muster. But 
somehow he managed it and with him in his arms made his 
staggering way as far as the wings of the Hobson. Here 
again the strange headiness he had experienced a few moments 
before came over him, and with it a great fear that he, too. 
was going to sink down unconscious, to lie as Maul had done, 
helpless on the floor of the fire-swept building. 

Desperately he fought against the weakness that over- 
whelmed him, gritting his teeth and forcing himself to take one 
slow step after another in the direction of the double doors of 
the hangar. His knees trembled. His feet seemed weighted 
with tons of lead. Twice he stumbled and all but went down, 
but each time he found the strength to steady himself and push 
onward. He must goon! He must reach the door! He began 
to count his slow steps forward. ‘One, two, three, four—— 

He could gono further. Despite the utmost will-power and 
strength he could summon his knees buckled beneath him and 
he fell heavily with Maul under him. A moment he strug- 
gled weakly on the floor. He even got to his knees. He 
tried to stand again, meanwhile calling in a husky voice for 
assistance. Hf only Dan or Babe or some of the boys outside 
would venture into the garage once more they might save 
them both—save them and the Hobson. He called again and 
again huskily as he tried to stand upright, but his voice seemed 
to be drowned in the roar of the flames advancing behind him. 
His situation seemed hopeless. He was utterly powerless to do 
anything. Something had sapped all the strength from him. 
The world was spinning. He seemed to be on a vast merry-g0- 
round whirling wildly. Grotesque shapes leaped before his 
strangely distorted vision. He saw elephants, giants, and the 
wildest sort of hobgoblins floating through the smoke toward 
him. They danced about him, shouted to him, then seized 
him in their hands and, carrying him, floated off with him 
through space into the land of complete oblivion, trundling 
the Golden Eagle with them in a weird procession. 

(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for April) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Wanted: Television Plans 
Where can I get information relative to building a television 
set? I live in California and am wondering if it would be prac- 
lical to use such a set so far from New York?—Heath Angelo. 
Raytheon Mfg., Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


Battery for 301-A Tube 


I made a one-tube set using a CX-301-A tube. What batteries 
should be used?—Russell Griffin. 

Use a 6-volt storage “A” battery to operate the filament and 
use a 45-volt “B” battery. 


A Buried Wire As Ground 
1. I have a six-tube Atwater Kent set, single dial with “A” and 

‘“‘B” battery eliminator. If I bury a wire, say, twenty feet of 
ordinary uninsulated aerial wire, coiling it so that it does not 
touch itself, would it be practical for a ground? If 
not please give me some other method of grounding a 
sel instead of connecting it to the water pipe. 

2. What length of aerial is most practical for my set? 
3. Is it all right to connect the lead-in at the center 
of the antenna?—Edward Maxey. 

1. It would be better to bury 100 feet or even 
more in moist earth in order to get a greater surface 
than twenty feet of wire would afford. Connect the 
end of the wire to an old hot-water boiler or anything 
that will give a large metallic surface, such as a cop- 
per sheet. Before going to all the trouble of burying 
the wire try a metal pipe driven into moist earth. 

2. About roo feet including the lead-in. 
3. Yes. 


Learning the Code 


1. Do you know of any radio stations that broadcast 
lessons in code? 

2. I know the code and passed my first-class test in 
signaling, but I am not able to read the code I receive 
on the radio. What would you advise me to do?— 
Carl Misel, Jr. 

1. We have no records of such broadcasting. 








Why SOS 
Is Flashed as 
Distress Signal 


Quick Danger.” 





Edited by Orrin E. Dunlap, Jr. 


How to Ask Questions 


Every letter must carry the writer’s name and address. 

Only questions of general interest will be published. 

Always give the length of antenna and lead-in. 

Write briefly and leave a space between questions. 

Send your questions to the Listening Post, BOYS’ LIFE, 
2 Park Avenue, New York 





EVERAL boys have written to Sparks Chard to ask what SOS 
actually means. Does it mean ot 
Souls’? 

The three dots, three dashes and three more dots which comprise the 
distress call were not chosen to signify any particular phrase such as 
“*Save Our Ship.” 
dots and dashes is easily recognized midst static and other radio signals. 

The first distress call was CQD, which some interpreted as “Come 


It was replaced by SOS because it had fewer dashes 
and could be sent quicker and be recognized easily. 


They were selected 


because the SOS 


aerate 


ve Our Ship” or “‘Save 


combination of 





2. Probably all yowneed is practice. Tune in on the short 
waves and you will find plenty of stations, amateur and com- 
mercial, sending at a slow rate. Do your best to copy them and 
gradually you will be able to read the messages. Practice, and 
lots of it, is the secret of learning to read code. 


Antenna for Portable Set 
For a set to be used on hikes would it be better to use a loop 
antenna or a wire strung between trees?—E. L. Feldscher. 
Use the wire between the trees but insulate it from the trees. 
Do not let the wire touch any of the branches. Drive a pipe 
into moist earth to serve as the ground contact. 


Plans for Short-Wave Outfit 

1. Where can I obtain instructions and drawings for building 
an amateur short-wave transmitter? 

2. How much would it cost?—Gordon Simmons, Jr. 

1. Radio Engineering Laboratories, 100 Wilbur 
Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 

2. It depends upon the size of the transmitter. 
You can figure on $30 to $100 and higher. 


Short Waves at Night 

Why does a short-wave set work better at daytime 
than at night?—Billy Stubbs. 

Some short wave-lengths work much better at 
night than in the daytime, while others cover much 
greater distances in the daylight hours. Hundreds 
of short-wave stations can be heard throughout the 
day and night if the set is operating properly 


Our Where the Code is Heard 

1. On what wave-lengths is code usually broadcast? 

2. What is the wave-length of the Federal broadcast- 
ing station?—Albert Highley, Jr. 

1. On waves below 200 meters and on waves above 
600 meters, including the 600-meter channel. 

2. Station NAA at Arlington, Va., operates on 
the 435 meter wave. This is the broadcasting sta- 
tion for voice and music. Code is handled on 
waves above 600 meters and below 200. 








Radio’s Antenna and Ground 


“TF YOU want to get long-distance stations, do not overlook 

two vital parts of the receiving system—the antenna and 
ground,” warns Sparks Chard. ‘The antenna is defined as 
one or more wires insulated from and suspended above the 
earth, and used to absorb energy in the form of ether waves. 
When the wire is employed for receiving the name ‘antenna’ 
is properly applied, but when utilized in transmitting the term 
‘aerial’ is more appropriate. 

“The ground is the return circuit for a radio broadcast. 
The term ‘ground’ as used in radio refers to contact with the 
earth, river, or sea. On a ship the ground contact is usually 
made to the metal hull of the vessel, and it is one of the best 
available because of the large surface, and, especially, in salt 
water, which is a good conductor. How does an airplane get a 
radio ground? A counterpoise is used, that is a metal part of 
the framework or a wire fastened inside or beneath the wing, 
is connected to the ground-binding post of the 


possible from metal smoke-stacks, metal roofs, metal gut- 
ters, drain pipes, telephone, telegraph and electric-power 
lines or any other obstructions. The close proximity of the 
antenna wire to such objects tends to shield it from the 
passing radio waves. 

Only one receiver should be operated from one antenna. 
Otherwise, when one set is tuned it will throw the other out of 
tune and in all probability stir up howls. The average antenna 
installation, including the lead-in wire requires about 100 feet 
of No. 14 copper wire. Most sets are sold with complete in- 
structions relative to installation, and diagrams show how to 
bring the lead-in into the house through porcelain tube in- 
sulators or by means of antenna strips that fit under the 
window, and yet do not hinder it from closing. They can be 
obtained at radio shops. The antenna and lead-in must be 
insulated thoroughly from all supports and all other objects, 





set. The planes formerly used a trailing wire 
antenna. It was annoying to handle, and it was 
dangerous. Improvements in the sensitivity of 
receivers simplified airplane antenna structure and a 
vertical metal pole ten feet high mounted on the 
plane was found to give good results.” 

The why and wherefores of. the antenna and 
ground are discussed in a booklet prepared by the 
engineers of Fada Radio. Their views on the sub- 
ject follow: It is well to remember that a long 
antenna will usually bring in more distant stations 
than a short antenna. This is especially true if 
you live in a district where there are few broad- 
casting stations. In such a’ case the antenna may 
be 150 feet in length. On the other hand if you 
live in a section where there are numerous 
broadcasters within a hundred-mile radius, then 
a short antenna (50 to roo feet including lead- 
in), will probably work better because it affords 
greater selectivity, that is the ability to tune out 
- stations not wanted and bring in the station 
esired. 


It is desirable to kegp the antenna as far away as 
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Robert M. Lloyd of Emsworth, Pa., at the key of his short-wave amateur radio 
station with which he maintained contact with the American-Braszilian Expedition 


in Brazil. His radio call is 8CFR 


otherwise the radio energy will leak away to the ground before 
it reaches the receiving set. 

It is sometimes necessary or convenient to support one end 
of an antenna to a tree. Trees or other supports that sway 
in the wind are not desirable anchorages for antennas. They 
may break the wire, or in the case of a tree shield it from the 
Hertzian waves, especially in the summer when the foliage 
exists. ‘However, trees may be used if certain precautions are 
taken. The counterweight idea has proved good. A fifteen- 
pound sashweight, a brass pulley and about fifty feet of good 
quality sash-cord are the materials required. The weight 
at the end of the rope counteracts the strain or swaying. In 
anchoring to the tree it is important that the antenna be sev- 
eral feet from any of the branches. A slack piece of rope, 
connected to, but insulated from the antenna and running 
to the tree will prevent the antenna from falling should the 
rope become worn by friction at the pulley. 

Never string an antenna over other wires. It 
may make contact with an electric wire and elec- 
trocute the one who attempts to remove it, or it 
might send the electric current through the radio 
set. Furthermore, run the antenna at right-angles 
to all other wires to avert interference. If you wish 
to favor reception from the west point the wire east 
and west and connect the lead-in to the western end 
of the antenna. 

An otherwise perfect installation will not be satis- 
factory unless the ground is efficient. Connecting 
the ground wire from the receiving set to the cold- 
water pipe or radiator is usually all right. Scrape 
the pipe with a file and sandpaper it until the 
metal is shining. Place a piece of tinfoil around 
the pipe and put the ground clamp on top of 
the foil. Then tighten the clamp. No. 14 or No. 
12 insulated copper wire is suggested for the ground 
connection. 

Gas-pipes are usually insulated by a rubber 
coupling sat the meter, to prevent a lightning 
charge from igniting the gas should the building 

(Concluded on page 49) 





Apache Patrol 

1. What would be a fitting insignia for the uniforms of 
the members of the Apache Patrol? 

2. What would be a fitting color for the Apache Patrol? 
—Scout RoBert Erwin. 

1. I think an Indian head would be fine. 

2. Such insignia could only be worn like the regular 
Patrol Insignia on the right sleeve of the uniform. If you 
wear Patrol colors, you must not use the Patrol Medallion. I 
think red and black would be appropriate colors for the 
Apache Patrol. 


Scouting for Boys 
Please tell me where I can get a copy of the English Handbook 
for Boys used by the British Boy Scout Association, and for what 
price?—JamEs Brown, JR. 
“Scouting for Boys,” 75c from the Supply Department. 


Tracks and Trails 

Where can I get literature on tracking and stalking? Tell me 
something about tracking —LonE Scout EpwIn L. BREWER. 

A helpful book has just been written by a member of the 
National Staff, Leonard Rossell, ‘Tracks and Trails,” $1.25. 
This is a delightful story of two boys, profusely illustrated by 
original drawings and photographs, a handsome Scout book full 
of worth-while information about tracking. 


War Bonnets 
1. What would be the colors of a Patrol called the War Bonnets? 
The Troop’s colors are green and white. 
2. What would be the cry?—P. L. Harry WILSON. 
1. How about red and blue? 
2. I would suggest a long war whoop with a hand clapped 
over the mouth. 









Bird Homes 

1. What kind of birds live in swinging bird houses? 

2. What size should such houses be? 

3. What should the size of a wren house be? 

4. What should be the distance from the hole to the floor and 
what size should the hole be?>—Scout W1Lt1AM THAYER. 

1. Live in swinging houses, wrens and blue birds. 

2,3 and 4. The house wren may have a house 4 by 4 inches 
over the floor of the cavity, 134 inch diameter of entrance, and 
6 to 10 feet above the ground. You will be interested in a new 
pamphlet that has been put out by the Service Library en- 
titled, Bird Homes and How to Build Them. It costs 25c. and 
gives the dimensions for all types of bird houses, plans for a 
great many of them and suggestions as to where to locate 
them and how to build them. It is a very valuable little book. 


Not Pigeon-Toed 
Are most of the American Indians pigeon-toed?—Scovut 
Epmunp J. Darton. 
Indians keep their feet parallel; they look pigeon-toed but 
this is because we always turn out our toes. 


Antiques 
Where can I get any Revolutionary or Civil War antiques such 
as knives, guns, swords, etc—ROBERT HULT. 
Write to Joe Kendig, York, Pa. 
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Designs for Totem Poles 

Will you kindly furnish me with information pertaining 

to the different designs in the making of Totem‘ Poles?— 
GRANT ERVIN. 

The best way is to make your designs Scout. Go to the 
nearest museum (that would make a fine objective for a 
Saturday hike), and in the Indian room study any totem 

poles or Indian designs that there are. Ask the reference 
librarians at your public library to let you look at books on 
Indian art, and study designs. Then draw your own designs 
on paper, trying to make them have some meaning in connec- 
tion with the Troop history and some symbolism in connection 
with Scouting or Indian Lore. That is much better than 
taking a ready-made design that somebody else thought out 
and has no real connection with your Troop. 


Food For the Alligators 
What is the best diet for a baby alligator?—RoBERT EDMOND- 
SON. 
Small fish and liver. Do not feed him often. Do not feed 
him in the winter time at all. When he is hungry he will snap 
the food from you. Look out for your fingers. 


What’s Wrong With Our Troop? 

What can be done with fellows who want hikes and baseball 
games and then do not come when one is scheduled? Is this the 
reason Scouting does not progress in our Troop?—Scovut CEciL 
WETHERBEE. 

I am inclined to think that the reason Scouting does not 
progress in your Troop is because you are conducting baseball 
games and athletics instead of real Scouting. Substitute all 
day hikes and overnight camps for the baseball games and 
Scouts will want to come. Then, if you have any particular 

doubt about a boy, make him responsible for 





An Old Colt 
We have an old Colt revolver in our family; 
is it of value? Where can I offer it for sale? i 
—Mrs. Cora D. SANTINI. 
Write to Joe Kendig, York, Pa. 


nL. 





1. Every letter must carry the name and address of the writer. 
2. One question only, or a group of questions on a si 
3. tions which i 


require more than 75 words for ly must be ign 
which have been answered repeatedly will be i 


ignored. 
" must have some relation directly or indirectly to scouting ‘activities and the interests 
of scouts, though any reader of the magazine, scout or not, may use the department. 


subject, may be asked in each letter. 
ignored. 


some definite job. Tell him, for instance, that 
he is going to teach Second Class Signaling in 
connection with the all-day hike and you will 
find that he will be present, or give him some 
other definite job in connection with the hike 
or the camp. 
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My Prize-Winning Birdhouse 
By William Hamilton 

ACH year at Binghamton, they have a contest called 

the Broome County Birdhouse Contest. All boys and 

girls under eighteen years of age in the county are eligible to 
compete. 

Our school in an adjoining town also holds a contest for the 

scholars in our school, after which the birdhouses are sent 














down to Binghamton and entered in the big contest. We 
are given a set or rules and the exact sizes of the birdhouses 
are specified for the different birds, together with the size of 
the opening for each house according to the bird for which it 
is designed. They also tell how feeding stations should be 
made, but give no set of rules for making them. In the 
Broome County contest there were separate classes for each 
kind of birdhouse, with three ribbon prizes in each class, as 
well as a splendid prize for the first-prize winner in each group, 
with a grand prize of ten dollars for the best of all. At our 
school there were four prizes, for the four best houses or sta- 
tions, regardless of kind of bird they were intended for. I 
made a song-sparrow house and a feeding station, and as I 
won first prize at our school on the feeding station and first on 
both the feeding station and the birdhouse in the Broome 
County contest, I thought the readers of this magazine would 
be interested in how I made them. To begin with, I think 
that the material of which they were made had much to do 
with my getting the prizes. I made them out of the large 
fungi which grows on trees in the woods. | By looking at the 
pictures you can easily see what the fungi looks like. We 
had been gathering fungi on our hikes (all of our Patrol, to 
see who could find the largest), and the idea came to me to 


use it in building my birdhouses. First I made the song- 
sparrow house. The rules called for a house 6 by 6 by 6 
inches in size, inside measurements, and open on all sides. 
I picked out two fungi, about 8 by 12 inches in size, that 
were smooth on the inside; then I cut four small maple posts 
from a small branch of a maple tree. They were about three- 
quarters of an inch thick and just six inches long. I drove a 
small wire nail into each end of the posts, leaving them stick- 
ing out half an inch or more. Then I held them on an emery 
wheel and ground off the heads of the nails, and sharpened 
the end of the nails. On the inside of the fungus I made 
dots with a pencil six inches apart each way, marking 
out a six-inch square. Then I put some glue on one end of 
one of the posts, and then shoved the sharpened nail down 
straight into the fungus, doing the same for each corner. I now 
had my four corner posts set. Then I marked the inside of 
the other piece of fungus to show where to put the posts, and 
put glue on the ends of the posts that were to hold up the roof. 


C AREFULLY I shoved the fungus down onto the sharp 
nails in the posts, and then wrapped the fungus round and 
round in all directions with heavy cord, so that the glue would 





Fog 
By Richard Burton 


What are you made of, wintry fog, 

That you can envelop every tree and log, 

With a misty wet and ghostly screen, 

Through which the forest shows a dim, gray green? 


The aisles of the forest are hung with your spray, 
Even until the midst of the day, 

Then like an army you make a retreat, 

Before the sun and his oncoming heat. 


But where do you go with your ghostly hosts? 
Do return to the storm-beaten coasts, 

Or do you retreat to the mountain halls, 

To hover about the raging falls? 


But when the eun sinks low at night, 
You come sifting back with yond ghostly might, 


And again envelop tree > 
You cold and misty aa ghostly fog. 





help hold the posts firmly in place. Next day it was as dry 
and solid as could be (the fungi when first gathered can be 
carved and cut easily, but after drying they are harder to cut 
than the hardest wood). Two of my corner posts had small 
branches on one side; these I left on when cutting them, and 
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then I tacked a couple more on where they would help to 
improve the looks, and my song-sparrow house was finished. 

For the feeding station I picked out the two largest fungi 
Ihad. They were bouncers—at least 10 by 18 inches, or more. 
On the curved side of the one I picked for the top I carved 
in the letters “Feeding Station,’ making them about one 
and a half inches high; the darkened inside part of the fungus 
made these show up nicely in dark brown color. I took a 
piece of smooth white board about six inches wide (off a box), 
and cut it fifteen inches long, sloped up one end to a point; 
then, heating the stove poker white-hot, I burned a hole 
through the top of the board to make a hole to hang it up by. 
I then scorched tne board by holding it over the fire till it 
was shaded in different tints of brown, then took the hot 
poker and rubbed the edges of the board where they showed 
white, and also laid it on the board and moved it around so 
the board had dark streaks of brown on it. It now matched 
the color of the fungus much better than it would if it had been 
painted. I smoothed off the side of the fungus where it had 
been fastened to the tree, till it rested closely against the 
board. The piece of fungus which I used for the bottom of 
the feeding station I had to saw into a way in order to make It 
fit good. Leaving the board down a little below the fungus, 
I fastened the fungus securely in place with two long screws, 
putting this piece (the bottom one) inside up; it curved up 00 
the edges, making a saucer-like place to held the feed; then I 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


fastened the fungus on which I had carved the letters securely 
to the board also, with two more screws. Now it would hang 
up all right, but not stand up; and I knew it would have to 
stand up while it was on exhibition at the Boys’ Club (that’s 
where we had to take them all, as the Boys’ Club of Bingham- 
ton, together with one of the leading drygoods stores, were 
the ones who made the contest possible). Finally I took a 
piece of woodbine, a vine which climbs over our side porch, and 
placed it on the under side of the feeding station till it set 
right, then fastened the vine securely in place with small nails. 
Now it would stand up without lopping over. Next day I 
took them to our schoolhouse (Port Dickinson, New York) 
and entered them in our exhibition. I was given first on the 
feeding station, though there was another one there I thought 
should have had it instead of mine. There were eighteen 
entries at our school, while in the Broome County contest 
there were considerably over too—nearer 150, I think; do 
not know just exactly, though. My sister also entered some 
houses, and she got two second prizes at the B. C. contest. 
She is holding the birdhouse I made, in the picture I am send- 
ing you. I am sending two views of the birdhouse and feed- 
ing station; in one of them I tipped the feeding station up 
to show the bottom. 


A New Idea in Kites 
By Chester L. Sluder 


Not very long ago I decided I wanted to invent something, 
4‘ and decided it would be a kite. I didn’t know what 
size or shape I’d make it, but I finally worked out these details. 
The first kite of this kind that I made pulled so hard it broke 
the string, and it wasn’t a very windy day, either. 

First get three good sticks five-sixteenths inch wide and one- 
eighth inch thick. Have one of them three feet long and the 
other two feet long. Take the three-foot stick and cross it, 
seven inches from the end, with one of the two-foot sticks. 


Do the same at the other end with the other stick. Now 
take some twine and run it around the outside of the sticks, 
as shown in Figure 2; then put the middle string in place as it is 
in Figure 3. Put on the paper. 

Now for the bridle. One way is to fasten a string to the 
middle of each cross-stick, where it is fastened to the main 
stick, as shown in Figure 1. Another way is to fix it as shown 
in Figure 2. Fasten a loop to the end of the main stick, 
fasten the tail to it, and she’s ready to fly. 


Last Hurricane in Porto Rico and the Boy Scouts’ 
Work in Guayanilla 
By Scout Jorge Delgado 


MAY days ago I was thinking to write a short story about 
the last hurricane in Porto Rico and the Boy Scouts’ 
work. To day, having an opportunity in the Boys’ Lire, I 
try to do the best I can to inform other Scouts about the 
disaster in our Island. 

The Weather Bureau, established in San Juan, capital of 
Porto Rico, notified by official reports that a hurricane was 
going to sweep across the Island, Mr. Fassig, the man in 
charge of the Weather Bureau, announced that precautions 
should be taken in order to avoid unnecessary damages. 

When cables were received in this town of Guayanilla noti- 
fying the direction of the hurricane, twenty-eight Scouts, in a 
single unit, went from their homes ready to help the com- 
munity. They went to the Insular Police Station and offered 
themselves to help the police. From that time on they 
worked with enthusiasm, not as Scouts, but as heroes. 

The wind began to sweep over Guayanilla at two o’clock 
in the afternoon. Before this hour the atmosphere was clear, 
and not a single sign of hurricane was seen. 

In the morning all school children were dismissed and 
schools were closed. 

At all places Scouts were seen carrying old people to safe 
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places far apart from harm, and saving doors and windows 
from the desperate wind. 

The night was advancing and people’s courage was decreas- 
ing. No electric light was seen. Only the sickened light of 
candles was observed in the houses. 

Some people didn’t sleep or eat that night. Others were 
thinking of the family absent. All minds were in confusion! 

‘The Scouts, as good soldiers in duty, worked from morning 
till night and from night till morning, looking out to do a 
Good Turn. , 

The hurricane during the night whipped stronger. The 
most considerable properties were destroyed during the night. 
Wind damages numbered more. 

We have in Guayanilla a great river that bears the name of 
the town. This river in time of rain is very dangerous. 
People’s thoughts during the night were of the river. 

The night was over. All seen to be a desert. Houses 
without roofs, parents without children, children without 
parents, and so on. 

Guayanilla appeared that morning as one of the poorest 
towns of the island. The water of the river went into the 
town, and the streets were seen like river. A very pretty 
bridge was destroyed and no communications were car- 
ried.on. 

A message was sent to Washington, and immediately the 
National Red Cross prepared the necessary things for first aid. 
Mr. Baber sailed to Porto Rico to organize the Red Cross 
work. 

Private institutions followed the Red Cross, and are col- 
lecting money to help the suffering poor people. 

Guayanilla is very proud of having a Troop of Boy Scouts. 
The work that they did during the hurricane opene1 my 
desire to enter this great institution, and to-day I am a member 
of it, ready to work for the welfare of my community and 
even for my foes. 


Birdhouses for. the Coming Spring 


HERE isa good deal of satisfaction and also 

much fun in having birds build around your 

house. In the country, of course, we can attract 

a few more varieties to our homes, but even in the 
city some kinds of birds—the martin, bluebird, and sometimes 
the wren—will be glad to find a house ready-built and rent- 
free. 

If you have a garden the birds will be useful as well as 
ornamental, for they will pay their rent by destroying insects 
which damage the vegetables. 

Early spring is the best time to put 
out houses for the birds. It is best to 
have the houses already up when the 
birds begin to look for nesting sites. 
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Following are a few simple designs for 
various birds. Half-inch lumber is good; 
for this. Inch boards will do, but are ! 
tather heavy, and if used, you must make! 
allowance for the width of the board 3} 


in figuring the dimensions. 
Dimensions for Bluebird house: 
Sides: 334 inches wide, 5 inches high 
at front, and 6% inches high at back. 
Back: 334 inches by 9 inches. Front: 
354 inches by 5 inches. Bottom: 334 
inches by 6inches. Top: 4% inches by 





6 inches. Diameter for opening 1)4 
inches. 
First, cut all the pieces, then bore the 


hole for the entrance. For bluebirds, the 
lower edge of the opening should be at 
least two inches from the floor of the 
house. Two and a half inches is even 
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BLUEBIRD HOUSE 


better. It makes no difference if the opening is round 
or square. Sometimes it is easier to bore the hole than to 
saw it. 


Put the pieces together as in Figure 1. The top of the 
front will need a little trimming so the roof will fit. The 
roof extends over three sides. To put the box up, start two 
nails in that part of the back that extends below the box, 
decide where you want it, and nail it there securely, having 
the entrance facing the east if possible, as the birds like it 
better that way. Always choose a place where you are sure 
no cats can get at the birds. If you 
put the box in a tree, it should be placed 
at least ten feet high. 

Dimensions for wren house: 

Sides: 6 inches. long, 3 inches at 
front, 434 inches at back. Bottom: 4 
inches by 8 inches. Top: 4 inches by 
9 inches. Front: 4 inches by 3 inches. 
Back: 4 inches by 7 inches. Diameter 
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By Frederick P. Meusch 


Birdhouse Suggestions 


HEF are some suggestions for birdhouse building, 
which have proven very practical. 

In order to attract the birds which build in hollows, 
one must make the houses to appear natural. I do not 
believe that the bird seeking a building place would fancy 
a birdhouse made like a box or one made too fancy. I 
designed several for my troop and they in turngproduced 
some wonderful bird boxes or houses of original type, 
which were “‘rented”’’ out as soon as they were placed this 
spring. To make my idea plain I will give you some 
diagrams, all of which are simple and are easily con- 
structed. These houses should be made in the fall, while 
sap is down; this prevents bark from chipping, and they 
should be placed in the open, exposing them to the weather, 
which tends toward making them look more natural. 
From the following diagrams you may be able to create 
some wonderful houses. First select your timbers, free of 
knots, and preferably roughback timber. I used birch, 
oak, and hickory. The timber selected should be about 
6 inches in diameter, and cuts made as shown in the 
diagrams. 


. 


of opening, 144 inches. Put together as shown in Figure 2. 
Here the lower edge of the opening should be an inch or 
an inch and a half from the floor. 

Find twigs of the right shape and nail them to the fronts 
of these boxes for a perch. 

Martins like colony houses. Here is a plan for a good one. 

Dimensions: Bottom, 7 inches by 18 inches. Ends and 
divisions, five pieces, of shape and dimensions shown in Figure 
3- One of these pieces should be at least an inch thick. 
Front and back, 4 inches by 18 inches. Roof, two pieces, 6 
inches by 24 inches. 

Here, it is best not to have the entrance so high from the 
floor. Just high enough to keep the nest material from being 
pushed out is enough. 

In the front, bore four holes 134 inches in diameter, about 
equal distances apart. Then put together as shown in Figures 
4,5 and 6. First nail the front and back on the ends and 
divisions, placing the thick division piece in the middle. 
Then nail the bottom on, and then the roof. A good perch 
may be made of a thin strip 18 inches long, and two short 
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strips. Nail the short strips to 
the long strip, as shown in front 
in Figure 6, then nail the short 
strips to the bottom, but be 
careful to place the long strip a 
sufficient distance from the box, 
so the birds will not get caught 
+ Fig, 2. WREN HOUSE between them, and see that the 
nails do not come through in 
the inside of the box. An inch 
and a half between strip and 
box is enough. 
Now find a long, stout pole 
that you can nail to a fence- 
post, or something else that is 
solid enough. It should be long 
‘ enough to hold the box at 

least twelve feet from the ground. 
Higher is better if you can make it safe from the winds. 
Nail the end of the pole to the back of the box in the middle, 
so the nails will catch in the thick division piece. Then 
hoist the box and nail the pole to the fence-post. 

Chickadees will sometimes build in the boxes put up for 
bluebirds and wrens, but if you make a box especially for 
chickadees it would be better to have the entrance as small 
as in the wren box. An inch is not too small, and it keeps 
out larger birds that might disturb the renters. 

Tin cans can be used to advantage in making birdhouses. 

Cut the top and bottom out of a can about the size of a tomato 
can (anything smaller would not be large enough). Punch a 
few holes in the side of the can, that will be the bottom of the 
house, for ventilation. 
Cut a circular piece of 
wood to fit in one end 
of the can, and nail 
it in place, nailing 
through the end edge 
of the can. For the 
other end cut another 
circular piece of wood, 
then cut the entrance 
hole in about the center of it, and nail it in the other end of 
the can. Nail a strip of wood across the back end to fasten 
it up with, but use small nails so they will not stick out 
inside the can. This house can be placed under the eaves 
of houses or along the wall, where it is sheltered from the 
rain. 
These examples will give you ideas for many other de- 
signs. The main thing is to have the house the right size 
for the bird and have it smooth inside, so the bird can not 
get caught on a nail. It is a good idea to put up as many 
boxes as you can. 
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EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY c1nnounce 














Read these simple conditions: 


1 Any resident of the United States 
‘and its dependencies or any resi- 
dent of the Dominion of Canada is 


In the case of other pictures, how- 
ever, the entrant need not, unless he 
wishes to, specify into which classi- 





or Amateur 


Grand Prize $2,500 . . . 11 Prizes of $500 e 
snapshots, time-exposures, enlargements . . . 
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eligible, excepting individuals and fication his pictures should go. The HIS is a contest for everyone. It is easy to enter— March contesfilim best chil 
families of individuals engaged, either Prize Contest Office reserves the and there are 1,223 money prizes. Perhaps you have enter the Apfimet for th 
pari po Paces Pmt ng ved ad vo aameray pg ee not taken more than a half-dozen pictures in all your (3) The pictusiiivou have 
professional’ ma shou fied on the back by the entrant, the ok Pe may never before have — a Pay in either of thes and pict 
goods. This contest is strictly for the pictures will go into the classes in your hands— yet your entry may please the judges are all eligibkili Grand I 
amateur. Contest starts March 1, which they are most likely to win. most. And regardless of the make of camera you use hundred thre Award: 
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closes May 31, 1929. Sad tieatineli teen te —from an inexpensive Kodak, Brownie or Hawk- AWARD Naigcenics- 
2 Any Kodak, Brownie, Hawk-Eye, 9 gether with the negative, and the Eye on up to a camera of the costliest kind — your country outdo eer fi 

or other camera producing nega- rights to the use thereof for adver- chance to win is just as good. third of $100; fil of $10 
tives not larger than 3}4 x 5)2inches ising, publication, or exhibition in This prize money will not be awarded for technical skill alone. your chance tilllize your ; 
} ora pe bri Sess “a be 7 ao es 0 a of You do not need to be an experienced picture maker to win. The bulk subject. Landa marines 
making pictures for this contest. A _— of this $30,000 will go to those who send in the most interesting pic- and water, nails of nat 
contestant need not own the camera. ] () No prints can be returned, ex- tures in each of 10 different classifications. Now is the time to get street scenes, 


The finishing, of course, may be done 
by his dealer. 


cept that entries in the En- 
largement Competition will be re- 
turned upon request. All mailings 


your camera into action. The opportunity to win a cash prize of any- 
where from $2,500 down is knocking at your door. 
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3 Both ordinary contact prints,and are at the owner's risk. Here is the way in which the $30,000 prize money is to be dis- features . . .allme of $50 
~ enlargements not to exceed 7 Do not send negatives until they tributed. You may enter for each and all of the classes. Send in as many 25 prizes of SIMRd 75 priz 
ary ay long dimension, are are requested. entries as you like. The more pictures you submit in this contest the AWARD ory-Te 
me wt Rees Ddiniieae Cay 11 The decision of the judges will better is your chance of being numbered among the 1,223 fortunate ing the most r story 
sition, prints having 0 long db be final. In the event of a tie, ones to win. ; $250; a third GMS prizes 
sonnel of not less than 9 inches or “he advertised award will be paid to GRAND PRIZE—For the Best Picture of Any Type—The Take a pictiimmhich chil 
more than 17 inches are eligible. En- © of the tying contestants. best picture of all those submitted in the following classifications will —anything cxiiming at th 
tries in the Enlargement Competition ]  Alll pictures will be judged 50% he awarded a grand prize of $2,500. ing at a baby children 
are eligible for Special Enlargement on subject interest; 25% on STATE PRIZES—For Child and Baby Pictures—$11,400 will exhibiting thea to a frie 
Prizes only. composition and arrangement; 25% tunities for youll pictures 


be awarded for the pictures eager the most interesting children . . . 





















Prints shall be unmounted, but © pe pest excellence (correct- in both March and April $100 will be given for the best child pic- AWARD MaeSport 1 

an entry blank shall be enclosed. ¢#s Of exposure, etc.). ture from each state of the United States and each province of Canada," sports and gall frst pri 
Use the accompanying blank, obtain 13 Mail pictures to Prize Contest making 114 prizes in all. ‘y 00: 25 palmel0 eh 
others from dealers; copy the form, Office, Eastman Kodak Com- *Distri f Columbi - Hawaii, Alask dall a $1 as | 
or write Prize Contest Office, East- Rochester. N.Y trict o umbia Counts as one state; Mawatl, Alaska and a skating or casing —or 
man Kodak Company, Rochester, °°” , , other U. S. dependencies combined count as one state; the Maritime and boating, aiflmolo ridin, 
N. Y. 14 An entrant may receive only — of Canada count as one province. British Columbia and the prize winning 

An entrant may submit as many one prize. In case the judges ukon count as one province. AWARD dei 

pictures as he pleases and at as pose 5 wo ¥ for a one Snap as many youngsters as you want, from babies to boys and pets, live stodimimals, eit 
many different times as he pleases; tr Ie pe wine for eramole a girls who are beginning to think of themselves as young men and of $500; a seomll0: a thi 
gueslind thes Oe siemens tame por $100 state prize in the Child Picture women. Maybe there's a baby right in your own family that could 75 prizes of $5 
that chey reach the Prise Coneest  Covtest, and if either the same print help you win first prize by a big margin. Not necessarily a beautiful =" 4 WARD MiNature 
Office, Eastman Kodak Company, °F another of his prints in the General child, but one with personality, character, “IT’’—in eyes and smile tures of fowl, buttert 
Rochester, N. Y., by the specified Contest wins an award larger than and dimples. Maybe there's such a youngster next door, or next nature subject AAS prize ¢ 
closing date. a he will receive the larger amount. street, but no matter whose baby it is, get the kind of picture that - 25 prizes flmich and * 

e Eastman Kodak Company will chinte teat tos bait $100; 25 prizs and 7 

"7 Entries in the Child Picture Con- consider the purchase of desirable - ’ ; AWARD NaBuildin, 

test to be eligible for the March pictures even though not prize Every picture of children that you submit stands a chance of win- he best exteriilimes, ch 
award shall be received at the Prize winners. ning the Grand Prize; or any of the 103 prizes in each of four other t - di or pate a 
Contest Office, Eastman Kodak Com- Wineare of th we: awards. And even if you don’t come in for a share of the prize money, but Hy? JMS rine 
pany, Rochester, N. Y., by midnight 5 Winners of the state prizes in you will, at least, have made an attractive picture to add to your $250; a tht ees 
of March 31, 1929; and for the April peer ere, creat Oe collection. With a little patience, however, you can almost surely get AWARD Ngaterior 
award by midnight of April 30,1929. March will be notified as soon as : pa : oy v8 of rooms, corillmircases, 


The child in the picture shall not 


possible after March 31, and for the 
April Contest as soon as possible 




















a picture good enough to win. A striking close-up of a boy or girl; 
a group at play; youngsters laughing, sleeping; in every-day clothes, 





buildings . . .2ammRe of $50 





have passed the twelfth birthday. . : , . d ; 
° ; ¥ 4 after April 30, 1929; winners in the rompers, overalls or fancy costume. Anything goes as long as it is a 25 prizes of $10 75 Pri 
ig are thie - tes reese toca. Serta | py of children, and if it has the least spark of interest in it, don’t AWARD Nagpull Life 
be 80 designated on the back. as soon as possible after May 31, 1929. fail to send it in. What looks to you like a “flop” may look like a art objects, — 
wow to the judges. rangement . .. Mimive of $5 
This award gives you 106 chances to win: (1) You can enter the 25 prizes of $10 75 prin 
When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE March 1 926 
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he Largest Prize Contest in Photographic History 


a Cash Awards 


ture-lakers Only-... .. 


. 11 Prizes of $250 each . . . 125 Prizes of $100 each . . . 1,223 Money Prizes in All... for 
jctly amateur photographers may compete... Every picture-taker has an equal chance to wint 


best child picture from each state, (2) You can 
tt for the best child picture from each state, 
vou have entered for the state contest during 
and pictures that reach Rochester during May 
Grand Prize of $2,500 or for any of the one 
) Awards No. 2, No. 3, No. 4, or No. 10. 

Scenics—For the best picture of any city or 
...afirst prize of $500; a second of $250; a 
sof $10 each and 75 prizes of $5 each. Here's 
ke your ability to spot an interesting outdoor 
i marines, distant and nearby views, mountains 
s of nature composition, travel subjects and 


Informal Portraits—Pictures made at from, 
stance, for the purpose of showing a person's 
of $500; a second of $250; a third of $100; 
d75 prizes of $5 each. 
ory-Telling Pictures—For the pictures tell- 
g story... a first prize of $500; a second of 
DS prizes of $10 each and 75 prizes of $5 each. 
hich children, adults or animals do somethin, 
fing at the camera. For instance, a puppy pull- 
children in any form of play; father proudly 
toa friend. There are any number of oppor- 
pictures like these. 
_ Pictures—For the best pictures of 
st prize of $500; a second of $250; a third 
10 each and 75 prizes of $5 each. It may be 
tiing—or baseball, tennis, golf. Hiking, too... 
olo riding—all serve as opportunities to make 


Animal Pictures—For the best pictures of 
mals, either at large or in zoos . . . a first prize 
pO; a third of $100; 25 prizes of $10 each and 


Nature Study Pictures—For the best pic- 
butterflies, leaves, rocks, spiderwebs, any 
st prize of $500; a second of $250; a third of 
bch and 75 prizes of $5 each. 
Buildings and Architectural Detail — For 
mes, churches, schools, offices, libraries, other 
hereof. . . a first prize of $500; a second of 
Prizes of $10 welt end 75 prizes of $5 each. 
Oterior Pictures—For the best inside views 


fi 
{ 


ms, Commamitcases, or other portions of homes or 
ngs . 4am of $500; a second of $250; a third of $100; 
zes of SOREN 75 prizes of $5 each. 









7 ARD Na@pull Life Studies—For the best pictures of 
jects, CURE flowers, any still-life subjects in artistic ar- 
nent . . Mame of $500; a second of $250; a third of $100; 
zes of SORE 75 prizes of $5 each. 


2 


1929 


AWARD NO. 10—Unusual Photographs—For the best pic- 
tures made at night; pictures of fires, lightning, storms; silhouettes; 
or any pictures that are unusual either as to topic or as to photo 
graphic treatment . . . a first prize of $500; a second of $250; a third 
of $100; 25 prizes of $10 each and 75 prizes of $5 each. 

Special Prizes for Enlargements—$1,350—Any picture is a 
better picture when enlarged. For the best enlargements from nega- 
tives made on or after March 1, 1929... a first prize of $500; a second 
of $250; a third of $100; 25 prizes of $10 and 50 prizes of $5 each. 
Your film dealer or photo-finisher will be glad to help choose a pic- 
ture likely to win. (See Conditions Nos. 2 and 4). 


» A » 


Each of these big cash prizes will have to be won by somebody . .. 
why not you! Aim at the big money and you stand an excellent 
chance of winning it or of coming in for one of the smaller prizes. 
Don’t miss this chance of winning a share of the big prize money. 
There is always the certainty of being rewarded with some excellent 
pictures you might otherwise fail to get. 


A » . 


THESE ARE THE JUDGES. Observe how diversified are their 
interests and how broad are their viewpoints and experience. You 
must admit that no fairer Board of Judges could be assembled than 
that represented here: 

Madame Galli-Curci, internationally known singer; Miss Ethel 
Barrymore, leading actress; Howard Chandler Christy, noted artist; 
Clare Briggs, famous cartoonist; James R. Quirk, publisher, Photo- 
play magazine; Rudolf Eickemeyer, distinguished photographer, 
Medalist Royal Photographic Society of Great Britain; Hector 
Charlesworth, author, critic, editor “Toronto Saturday Night”; Ken- 
neth Wilson Williams, editor “Kodakery” and photographic expert. 

For the two Monthly Child Picture Contests, the following will 
be judges: James R. Quirk, Rudolf Eickemeyer, Kenneth Wilson 


NOW—vead the simple Contest Conditions and get your camera out! 


PRIZES 


Grand Prize of $2,500.00 
11 prizes of 500.00 each 
11 prizes of 250.00 each 
125 prizes of 100.00 each 
275 prizes of 10.00 each 
800 prizes of 5.00 each 


1,223 $30,000.00 


$11,400 in Special Monthly 
State Prizes 


For the most interesting pic- 
ture of Children submitted dur- 
ing March and April, $100.00 
will be awarded in each state of 
the United States and each prov- 
ince of Canada. $11,400.00 in all. 

Read details at the left. 











Kodak Film in the familiar yellow 
box is dependably uniform. Re- 
duces the danger of under-or 





PRIZE CONTEST ENTRY BLANK 


COPE H ee EEEEHEEEHEEEHESE EE SESEOEEEE 
COSHH EEE EEE EEE HEHEHE ESTES EH EH EEEEEE 


Enclose this blank with your entry and mail to Prize 
Contest Office, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
’ Do not place your name on either the front or the back 
Be sure that each entry in the State Child 


of any picture. 
Picture Contest is so designated on the back. 185 











over-exposure. It gets the picture. 








When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 








Three Points of Honor 


one street and turning into another. Many of the residents 
of the hill were holding open house, and Rodney had 
glimpses of brightly lighted drawing-rooms, of resplendent 
Christmas-trees, and laughing guests gathered under spar- 
kling old-fashioned chandeliers glistening like clusters of ice 
particles. 

Male voices rose on the crisp air as he and his uncle were 
turning into Mount Vernon Street. “It’s the carolers,’’ said 
Uncle Jonathan, and they quickened their steps toward 
Louisburg Square, where many people had gathered. 

A group of men and boys were standing in the snow, singing 
“God Rest Ye, Merry Gentlemen”’—dark shapes in the moon- 
light. Rodney listened with a lump in his throat. His 
thoughts were on his mother. She, too; perhaps, had heard 
the carols on Beacon Hill when she was a little girl. Somehow 
he felt that she was very near to him that night. 

And the feeling persisted long after he was home and the 
candles were out and the voices silent. Lying with his head 
buried in the pillow, tears filled his eyes, and he murmured, 
“O God, please help me to—to go on!” 


HORTLY after Christmas, just when Rodney had almost 

given up hope of ever hearing from Gustav Veresko, a 
letter came, a brief half-dozen lines scrawled on the back of a 
music program, saying he wanted Rodney to begin work at 
once. With an exclamation of triumph, Rodney got into his 
overcoat, and a few minutes later he was on his way toward 
Huntington Avenue, buoyed up by the thought that now he 
had a job—a good job full of promise. 

Gustav Veresko sprang to his feet as Rodney entered the 
office. “Ah, good morning!” he exclaimed. “You are 
pleased, eh? That.is good! You are bright; you have edu- 
cation. That is why‘T give you the job. I expect much from 
you. We can start in now—at once! In a half-hour I must 
keep an appointment—but first I can show you what you 
must know.” 

Rodney sat down beside the desk, which was littered with 
papers. Veresko began to fumble among them. Finally he 
succeeded in finding the one he wanted. 

“This is the dummy for the first number,” he said. ‘You 
see, I have done most of the work. You will read it to be sure 
it has no mistakes. There and there,” he added, pointing to 
a couple of blank spaces, ‘you must put something in that will 
fit. You will find material in the drawer. You are intelli- 
gent. You will not have trouble. It must go at four o’clock 
to the printer. You understand?” 

The telephone-on the desk rang at that moment, and Veresko 
answered it. Then he rose. “I must leave the office. I 
cannot wait. You will make yourself familiar with your 
work. It is your desk,” he added. “You will use it more 
than I will.” 

After he had gone, Rodney sat down at the desk with a feel- 
ing of bewilderment. He had never before seen so chaotic 
a desk! The blotter was covered with sheets of note paper, 
galley proofs, programs, booklets, newspaper clippings, and a 
generous sprinkling of cigarette ashes. The pigeon-holes 
were choked with odds and ends—old letters, violin strings, 
additional clippings, picture postcards, music scores, a thumb- 
worn pocket dictionary, a pair of old su-de gloves, and a mul- 
titude of pencil stubs. 

He picked up the dummy of the Little Music Master. The 
magazine was six inches by.eight, and had four pages. The 
paper was rough newsprint, the ink very black and smudgy. 
The front page was devoted to the account of a recent concert 
given by the American Players, a very laudatory account 
signed by Gustav Veresko. Rodney read it through ‘twice, 
correcting a misspelled word here and there and smiling, in 

“spite of himself, at the blunt words of praise for the concert. 
It was evident that Veresko had a very good opinion of his 
orchestra. 

On the two inner pages there were news notes pertaining to 
singers and musicians whom Rodney knew nothing about, a 
list of concerts that were to be held at Jordan Hall, Sym- 
phony Hall, and other halls, and a few advertisements of 
places and people in the vicinity, a lunchroom, a dance-hall, 
a school of music, a singing teacher, a violin instructor. The 
back page was covered by an advertisement of the American 
players. 

Rodney pulled out the drawer that held the additional 
galleys. He read them through and, after considerable 
choosing, found two news notes that fitted the blank spaces 
in the dummy. Having done that, he set to work straighten- 
ing up the desk. It was one o’clock before he finished. Then 
he went out to lunch. 

Toward the middle of the afternoon Veresko returned, 
glanced at the dummy and told Rodney to take it to the 
printer’s, on Columbus Avenue. 

“Now,” he said when Rodney had returned, “‘we must 
prepare our second number. You see how it is done. If you 
need to know anything, ask me. Ah, yes!” he exclaimed, 
suddenly fishing in his pocket. “You must, in your spare 
time, talk to people who would advertise in our magazine.” 
He drew forth a typewritten sheet and passed it to Rodney, 


(Continued from page 21) 
saying. “This tells our rates—everything you need to 
know.” 

Soon after that he went out again, and Rodney did not see 
him again until the following afternoon, when he entered in 
company with two foreign-looking men, both evidently 
musicians like himself. He answered the questions that 
Rodney had ready for him, talked with several persons 
over the telephone, conversed for half an hour im a foreign 
tongue with his two companions; and then all three left the 
office. 


[= TOOK Rodney 2 week to become well acquainted with his 
work. At the end of that time he began to feel at his ease. 
He solicited advertisements with more success than he ‘had 
expected, calling upon persons, professional and otherwise, who 
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“IT am Mr. Veresko 


were established in the vicinity. When the second number of 
the Little Music Master appeared, he could not repress a 
feeling of pleasure; for he had put the number together almost 
alone. There it was—something that he had created, some- 
thing that other people would read and comment upon! 

The magazine was supposed to sell at ten cents a copy; as a 
matter of fact, very few copies were sold at all. Veresko had 
arranged with two or three boys to have the magazine dis- 
tributed free of charge wherever the music-loving public 
gathered in the various music halls, and even on the busy 
street corners. It became clear to Rodney, as he gained a 
more thorough knowledge of his work, that the Little Music 
Master brought no direct profit to its owner; on an average 
the advertisements just about paid the cost of printing, with 
a little over. Figuring his own weekly pay of fifteen dollars 
and the pay to the boys who distributed the paper, he con- 
cluded that the enterprise was really losing money. 

He spoke to Veresko about it one afternoon; but the man 
only shrugged one shoulder and smiled. 

“You are very simple,” he observed. “I do not complain 
about taking a few dollars from my pocket each week when 
it pays for letting people know about my orchestra. I am 
becoming better known. I am in demand, as one says. The 
magazine is very helpful to me. You understand?” 

Rodney did understand. The Little Music Master was 
merely a medium of propaganda—legitimate enough no doubt, 
but with no higher purpose whatsoever. Nor was there the 
future in it that Veresko had so suavely talked about at first. 
Nevertheless Rodney found the work to his liking and was 
able to continue his studies. He worked out a course of 
study in one of the city’s many schools that would lead him 
toward his dream—the day when he would be able to enter 
Annapolis. He was fortunate to be in a city that offered so 
many facilities to those interested in educating themselves to 
prepare adequately for the future. He entered night school, 
and when he became adjusted to work and study, be began to 
think again of joining the Scout troop. 


WARD the end of January he did join. The troop met 
regularly every Friday evening at the home of Mr. James 
Holman, the Scoutmaster. He owned a small barn, which 
he used as a garage; but the upper floor was empty, and with 
a stove installed, made excellent headquarters. Rodney was 
the only member who worked; the rest of the boys were either 
at high school or grammar school. Some of them reminded 
him of his brother Scouts out in Ohio. Ken Cauffman, for 
example, was tall and dark like Paul Stearns, and Henry 
Basset had a way of smiling that made him think of Frank 
O’Connor. Good fellows he found them without exception, 
friendly and full of fun, and Friday evening soon became his 
bright spot.in the week. Often when he was at work he 
would look forward to it—to the games to be played in the 
old barn, to the story telling and readings that Mr. Holman 
gave, and to the hikes and trips to be planned. In a number 
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of cases his hours on the Little Music Master prevented him 
from taking part in some of the activities; but before the end 
of the winter he was able to make several overnight camping 
trips with the troop, one to an abandoned cabin not far from 
Lexington, another to a winter camp owned by a brother-in- 
law of Mr. Holman. 

Life again seemed to have lost many of its troubles. Rodney 
was a Scout among congenial companions; he and his uncle 
were meeting expenses and saving a little each week; he was 
able to study with profit; and he had the best kind of friend 
in Ted Morris. 

Meanwhile he had learned other things about Gustav 
Veresko and his orchestra. Veresko, he found, was an Austrian 
and an excellent violinist. The American Players, under his 
leadership, were made up of another Austrian, a Pole, a Russian 
and a Lithuanian, hardly American, hardly a full orchestra 
worthy of the grandiloquent praise voiced on the last page of 
the Little Music Master each week or of the leading articles 
written by Veresko himself. Still Rodney found no cause for 
complaint. Things were not always as advertised; it would 
be the same perhaps, in a lesser degree, if he were working for 
some one else. 

But in the spring he began to notice a change in the Little 
Music Master, a change that puzzled him and set him to 
thinking. Thus far all of the material that had gone into the 
magazine pertained to music, publicity very largely for the 
American Players. Now he observed that some of the copy 


‘written by Veresko and his friends dealt with political and 


economic questions, disgruntled paragraphs on the American 
“capitalist press,” editorial articles on the “unfair distribu- 
tion of wealth,” pointed remarks on “religion that makes 
slaves of the workers,” tersely expressed views on the ‘“im- 
proved conditions” in Russia following the revolution, and 
hints at the proper remedy for all troubles in America. Before 
very long it was clear that the magazine had a double motive: 
that of advertising Veresko’s orchestra and that of disseminat- 
ing revolutionary propaganda. 

For some time Rodney hesitated, and all the while the 
conviction grew upon him that, no matter how he looked at 
it, he could no longer continue in his present position. ‘On 
my honor I will do my best to do my duty to God and my 
country—” It was plain enough right there in the first point 
of the Scout Oath, the First Point of Honor. He was not 
doing his duty either to God or to his country by assisting 
in the work of spreading such revolutionary doctrines. To 
remain in his present position would be an act of hypocrisy. 


HE MADE his decision one Saturday morning. It was not 

easy. It meant the loss of a job that in every way save one 
was very much to his taste. It meant a fresh upset in his 
life, fresh worry, fresh groping to find himself again. But he 
made it with a feeling of relief and of duty well done. 

Gustav Veresko came into the office and tossed a sheet of 
paper on the desk, observing: “We must have the printer 
set that in type to-day.” 

Rodney glanced at the article; it was headed: ‘The 
Man in the White House.” He scanned the first paragraphs 
and found in them a thinly veiled and ridiculously unfair 
attack on the President, his morals, his mentality, his tyrannic 
power. Moved by an unreasoning impulse, he banged the 
paper down upon the desk blotter and sprang to his feet 
with such force that he overturned the chair. Then, whirling, 
he faced his employer. 

Veresko was speechless, his face white, his lips quivering. 

“Eh?” he finally gasped. “What do you do?” What— 
what—” He seemed to choke on the words. With hands 
clenched against his chest, he advanced toward Rodney, his 
eyes like baleful points of fire. 

Rodney was suddenly afraid of him—afraid of the light in 
his eyes. “I’m through!” he said. “I was going to tell :you 
anyway—and then you handed me that paper—” All the 
while he kept his gaze fixed on Veresko’s eyes, ready with his 
fists in case the man should yield to his passion. 

For perhaps half a minute the two faced each other thus. 
Then Veresko’s lips curled in a sneer, and his body relaxed. 
He walked to the desk and, picking up the piece of paper. 
thrust it into his pocket. 

“Get out!” he said, motioning savagely toward the door. 
“You are a fool! An idiot! Go!” 

Rodney gathered up his belongings from the desk and put on 
his coat and hat. “I have a week’s pay coming to me,” he said. 

“You will not get it! Fool! Idiot!” Veresko spat upon 
the floor. ‘“‘Get out!” : 

The color mounted to Rodney’s face; his eyes flashed vivid 
blue, and he felt a sudden wild desire to pound the man with 
his fists. He was not afraid of him now. In his anger he felt 
equal to beating that red head into a jelly—not for money, 
not for fifteen well-earned dollars, but merely for the principle 
of the thing! With a quick movement he whipped off his 
coat again and tossed it on the floor. 

“T’m going to get that pay!” he cried, advancing upon the 
man. 

(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for A pril) 
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at the players. It did not take keen observa- 
tion to see that all but Young were displeased. 

Ben tried to lessen the tension. 

“Let’s hold ’em this quarter, fellows. King, 
watch your man a bit more closely. Let’s try 
to get our passing attack started.” He glanced 
significantly at Young. 

To all appearances the guard didn’t hear 
him. He lay flat on his back, knees drawn up. 
His hands shaded his eyes from the lights so 
that Ben could not see his face very clearly. 

“We've got to get them on the run,” Ben 
continued, as the air seemed to tighten about 
them. “Work the ball in close and don’t miss 
your shots.” 

Harter snickered; Fillmore grinned derisive- 
ly. Fortunately the whistle shrilled then, and 
the players scatted to their positions. 

Quaker Valley played viciously. A victory 
by Danville would put the two teams within 
a game of each other. The playing became 
faster, the fans were kept on edge. Quaker 
Valley managed to get a basket—her only one 
of the half—but Young bagged two while King 
counted a third. 

Ben was glad when the rest between halves 
was over. Only the coach had spoken a few 
words. For the rest of the time there had been 
silence—a grim, foreboding silence. 

Danville played cautiously in the third 
period, maintaining its nine-point lead. In 
the last quarter Quaker Valley, realizing that 
only a determined rally would overcome Dan- 
ville’s lead, started her most effective thrusts. 

And it was in the last quarter that Young 
rose to glorious heights. 

Aiken, the star forward of the Tri-State 
league, dribbled past King. He was a good 
dribbler. He rounded in toward the basket. 

Ben lunged at the ball and missed. Aiken 
drew up to shoot. Then, with ridiculous ease, 
Young reached out and snatched the ball. 

That was only the beginning. A few times 
Quaker Valley’s forwards got the ball to Dan- 
ville’s foul line. Seldom any farther. 

Young totaled five baskets that period. 
Once a Quaker Valley man rushed at him but 
Young, without taking time to aim, heaved 
the ball from nearly three-quarters of the floor. 
The ball hit the banking board just above the 
basket, then dropped in. A spontaneous roar 
burst from the crowd. 

Danville was within striking distance of first 

lace. 

: Just as Ben had feared, Harter announced 
his intention of quitting. As the Danville 
forward turned to leave, Ben grabbed his 
shoulder. 

“Listen, ‘Hart.’ I want you to promise me 
you'll wait a few days.” 

“What for?” Harter demanded. “It’ll be 
the same old story.” 

“Just till next game,” Ben urged. “Do it 
for the school if for nothing or nobody else.” 

“All right,” Harter yielded grudgingly. 

Ben walked slowly to his rooms. He had to 
think of something that would keep the squad 
from open rebellion. The problem was simple 
—discouragingly simple. Here was a man in 
the lineup who was winning Danville’s games. 
And at least four others resented this man’s 
method of playing. 

Yet the captain knew how foolish it would 
be to remove Young from the regular squad. 
Danville could hardly hope to stop Quaker 
Valley’s or Johnstown’s offensives without the 
big guard. 

Yes, the problem was simple. It was to keep 
Young in the lineup along with Harter and 
King and Fillmore. 

Ben didn’t for a moment think of asking 
the coach to allow Harter and the others to 
hand in their uniforms. That wasn’t the way 
to do things. Victories weren’t to be desired 
for themselves; they were means, not ends. 

Ben wanted mightily to win the Tri-State 
pennant. The team was made up of seasoned 
veterans. And Ben, as captain, had the great- 
est reasons for piloting his team to the cham- 
pionship. 

Of course Harter would have to stay. But 
so would Young. Both would have to be 
satisfied. 

Even in the midst of this apparently hope- 
less mess Ben had to grin to himself. 

“Baskets from contented players,” he 
soliloquized. 

Then the solution to the problem struck him 
the same evening in the midst of his school- 
work. The page of history faded before his eyes. 

Excited, he ran his hand through his hair. 
He punched the palm of his hand. His lips 
opened and closed rapidly, as though that 
would facilitate his mental process. 
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His roommate regarded him quizzically. 
“Pin in your chair?” he inquired in a solicitous 
voice. 

“Aw, dry up,” Ben replied, entirely without 
malice. e was elated at having found a 
probable way out of the puzzle that threatened 
to disrupt the team. 

He jammed on his cap, struggled into his 
coat. “Got to see the coach,” he explained to 
his wondering roommate, and was gone. 

The next day Ben got hold of Harter as the 
latter was going from his classes to practice. 
Carefully he explained to him what he had ex- 
plained to the coach the previous evening. 

“Of course we'll have to wait till our last 
game,” Ben concluded. ‘But it’ll be worth it. 
The Quaker Valley game is the last one on our 
schedule and something tells me we’re going to 
decide the championship with that game. 
That'll be a dandy time to spring our surprise 
on Young.” 

Harter agreed and the matter was settled for 
the time being. 

Meanwhile the race was narrowing down to 
Quaker Valley, Danville, and Johnstown. 
Quaker Valley had a two-game lead over Dan- 
ville, in second place, but all three outfits were 
conceded chances. 

With Young going better than ever, Danville 
took over Ambridge and Johnstown in suc- 
cessive nights. The big guard scored nine 
baskets in the first game and six in the second. 
He went into the scoring lead with Aiken, 
Quaker Valley forward, trailing by five points. 

Then Graham pulled a startling upset by 
defeating the first-place Quaker Valley team. 
A sensational rally near the end of the game 
had given Graham a one-point lead, to which 
the latter had held tenaciously until the final 
whistle. 

Interest grew to a white heat when Johns- 
town, now considered as having little chance 
to finish first, administered a beating to Quaker 
Valley. To top the whole thing Graham 
added Johnstown to its list of victims, thus 
definitely eliminating the latter. Then Graham 
submitted to a licking by Danville. 

Danville was now a single game ahead of 
Quaker Valley. And the schedule, seemingly 
designed by men who could forecast the future, 
called for a last game between Danville and 
Quaker Valley. If Quaker Valley won, the 
race would be tied and a playoff necessary. If 
Danville came out on top, she would definitely 
clinch the title. 

Ben, glancing in the paper at the list of 
scorers in the Tri-State league, saw that Young 
was in the lead, three points ahead of Aiken. 

The two highest scorers were to be pitted 
against each other! Ben laid the newspaper 
on his study table and thoughtfully gazed out 
of the window. His lips tightened. If his 
plan worked Young might not score a single 
basket. 

The Danville-Quaker Valley game was to 
begin in twenty minutes. 

In the Danville dressing-room Ackerman was 
finishing his talk. 

“Don’t let Aiken inside the foul line. He 
never misses his short shots.” 

Harter brushed past Ben and slid out of the 
side of his mouth, “Don’t forget now.” Ben 
nodded. 

Then all was ready. Basketball in the crook 
of his arm, Ben placed himself at the head of 
the line of players. ‘“‘Let’s go,” he said 
gruffly, and they ran with easy strides on to 
the floor. 

One side of the stands roared a heartening 
welcome. Red-and-white pennants waved. 
A huge banner, prominently displayed on one 
po 7 walls, bore the words, ‘“Let’s go, Dan- 

e!” 

Quaker Valley was already on the floor. 
Ben glanced at them and thought they looked 
especially formidable, but that was due to a 
momentary nervousness. 

He turned his attention to his own team. 
His gaze rested longest on Young. Smiling, 
sharing none of the shakiness that pervaded 
the players, Young was tossing in fouls with 
baffling nonchalance. But that careless man- 
ner would be gone before many minutes; ot 
that Ben felt sure. 

The referee called Ben to the middle of the 
floor, he shook hands with the Quaker Valley 
captain, there were a few words of explana- 
tion, and Ben called his team together in a 
huddle. 

When the players had grouped themselves 
in a close ails Ben looked straight at Young. 
In an even voice he asked, “‘ Young, are you 
going to play with us to-night or are you going 
to continue yourld game?” 
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N.Y.U. Wins... 


The snake dance Starts... 


and thousands roar the name... 





“Chic! 
Chic Meehan! 
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Read what N.Y. U.’s great 

football coach says about 

victories that begin in a 
hot, steaming cup! 


OT all football secrets lie in trick 
passes—or drop kicks that land 
the ball squarely between the goal posts. 


Some, according to John F. (Chic) 
Meehan, Head Coach at New York 
University, are to be found where per- 
haps you would never have suspected 
them—at the training table. 

“For fifteen years,” says this world- 
famous coach, “Postum has held an 
important place in the training diet of 
my teams. And not merely because it 
is my favorite mealtime drink. Steady 
nerves are a first requirement in foot- 
ball, and Postum is one hot drink that 
does not irritate the nerves. It never 
interferes with sound sleep, either. In 
short, Postum keeps my men steady, 
happy and efficient on and off the 
field.” 


Try the football stars’ way... 
with a Scoreboard to help 


How would you like to go “in train- 
ing” like the football squads do? You 
can. It’s easy, with a score- 





month by month. Over twenty thou- 
sand boys in America today have this 
Personal Scoreboard on the wall — 
showing their progress—in inches and 
pounds gained. 

And, in order to speed up this prog- 
ress, they are following Chic Meehan’s 
advice on the subject of Postum. This 
delicious drink—Instant Postum made 
with milk—is their regular mealtime 
drink. Postum—made of whole wheat 
and bran. Milk—the body-builder. 
Combine the two, and you have a hot 
drink that every fellow likes—even 
those who don’t like milk alone. And 
it certainly boosts your month-by- 
month score—helps put you in trim 
for any sport you go into! 

In addition, when you have this 
drink you won’t touch coffee and tea. 
These contain caffein, a harmful drug. 
You’re much better off without them. 


The Scoreboard and a week's 


supply of Postum FREE 


Send right now for your scoreboard — 
and a week’s supply of Instant Postum 
will come with it. Mark down your 
height and weight, and start drinking 
Postum made with milk with your 
meals. See what progress you’ve made! 

The Scoreboard also carries the 
latest official world’s records in all 
major sports, for handy reference. 
Mail the coupon this minute! 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 





board to help. Mail in the cou- 





pon and it’s yours—FREE. A 
place to keep a record of your 
gains in weight and height, 


©1929, P. Co., Inc. 





Panu is one of the Post Food Products, 
which include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties, 
Post’s Bran Flakes and Post’s Bran Chocolate. 


Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. Instant City 


Postum, made in the cup by adding boiling 


Postum Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 

I want to try Postum for thirty days and see how it 
helps my score. i 
tuon, 


Name 


P.—6.1. 3-29) 


me, without cost or obliga- 


My Personal Score Board and 
One week’s supply of Instant Postum 





Street 





State 





Fill in completely—print name and address 





water, is one of the easiest.drinks in the world 
to prepare. Postum 1 is also easy to 








In Canada, address Canavian Postum Company, Ltd. 








812 Mecropolitan Bidg., Toronto 2, Ont. 





make, but should be boiled 20 minutes. 
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E of the things this modern 

mother found out is that teeth, 
so vital to well-being, begin to form 
before birth. And that in order to give 
her baby good teeth her own diet must 
consist largely of eggs, fresh vegetables, 
fruits, whole-grain cereals and milk. 


The first set of baby teeth is very 
important in its effect upon the 
second set and should be given the 
greatest care. When one of the little 
teeth is lost, before 


sixth year. They appear behind the 
two temporary molars, and can easily 
be distinguished by counting the 
double teeth on each side. If there are 
three double teeth in a row the back 
one is the permanent one. 


These first permanent molars are the 
keystone of the dental arch and govern 
the position of all the later teeth. Com- 
ing in as they do in a mouth full of 
temporary teeth, they are frequently 

neglected and some- 





nature is ready to 
send out its suc- 
cessor, the shape of 
the jaw is likely to 
change in such a 
way that the second 
teeth will be crowd- 
ed and come in un- 
evenly. ailments. 
Especial attention 
must be paid to the 
-double molars of the 
temporary set. By 
good dentistry, artistry. 
these should be 
made to last until 
the tenth or elev- 
enth year. And so, 
when her child is 
only four years old 
—hardly more than 
a baby—and there- 
after every six 
months, the modern mother 
takes him to her dentist. 


service. 


good digestion 





The first permanent teeth are 
called the six-year molars be- 
cause they come in at about the 
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A famous physician once made the state- 
ment, “Bad teeth are the most common 
cause of physical breakdown.” 


Health scientists warn us that teeth 
should be watched not from the outside 
alone, but from the inside as well and 
that a tooth which has never ached nor 
shown decay may yet hide unsuspected 
poison. Dentists use x-ray photographs 
to tell the story. If the x-rays show poison 


en 





METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Your Doctor 
will tell you 


Poison from tooth infection 
may damage vital organs, may 
cause eye, nerve, or joint trou- 
ble, rheumatism, headache, or 
any one of a long list of serious 


The expert dentist of today em- 
ploys much of the wisdom of 
medical science; he uses real 
engineering skill and his work 
is often touched by the grace of 


If teeth are lost, artificial sub- 
stitutes can usually be made 
which will insure comfort, 
good appearance and efficient 
Without the latter, 


good health are impossible. 
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times extracted as 
part of the baby set. 


Good teeth do not 
just happen. They 
are built by food— 
like every other part 
of the body. First in 
importance comes 
the food the mother 
eats before her baby 
is born, then the 
food she gives him 
through babyhood, 
and finally the food 
that he selects for 
himself. Teeth are 
living parts of the 
body and need the 
minerals contained 
in eggs, milk, vege- 
tables, fruits and 
cereals, 


and therefore 





Lucky is the baby whose 
wise mother determined 
that he shall have such fine 
first and second sets of teeth 
that he will never need an 
artificial set. 





ty 


at the root that cannot be dislodged by 
treatment, perhaps the tooth should be 
extracted. 


The Metropoli Life I Com- 
pany will gladly mail its booklet, “Good 
teeth, how to get them and keep them,” 
to amyone who requests it. Ask for 
Booklet No. 39-B, 


HALEY FISKE, President. 
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Young’s mouth twisted in a sudden snarl. 
| “I'll play as I’ve always done!” he flashed. 
| Ben gaped his surprise. This was the first 
| time he had ever seen Young lose his temper. 

His heart set on gaining the scoring lead, 
| months of planning and hoping, and now the 
eve of the big game—no wonder, Ben thought, 
Young was ruffled. 

But Young wasn’t through. In the same low 
fury he continued: ‘Every one of you has 
been against me all season! You know what I 
want and you’ve been trying to keep me from 
it. Who’s been keeping down the opponents’ 
scores?” 

He subsided just as suddenly as he had 
flared up. His features were calm once more. 
That old, mocking smile made its appearance. 

Ben and the others exchanged significant 
glances. He would have to work his plan. 

Then the referee’s whistle blew, Ben shook 
hands with the other center, and the game 
was on! 

Ben leaped, tapped the ball to Harter, who 
passed to King. King shot the ball to Fillmore, 
traveling at top speed, and the latter, already 
under the basket, completed an easy counter. 
A basket in the first ten seconds! 

But Quaker Valley was not caught napping; 
on the next play King’s was intercepted 
and Quaker Valley turned loose its offen- 
sive. : 
Aiken took a pass in the corner and shot 
from that difficult angle. He missed. Young 
grabbed the ball. 

Immediately Harter, King, and Fillmore 
| dashed forward. But Ben did a strange thing. 
| He stayed by Young’s side. 

Young dribbled slowly toward the center of 
the floor. And all the time Ben kept pace with 
him. 

Young crouched in a shooting position. 
Ben stood near him. 

“Here!” he yelled. 

But Young pretended not tc hear him. He 
balanced the ball on the tips of his fingers. 
Then the crowd gaspea in surprise. 

Just as Young brought his arms up, Ben 
leaped in f:.mt of him, his arms extended. 
Young stopped too late. The ball left his 
hands, struck Ben. The latter was after it in 
a flash. A lightning heave to King, waiting 
under the net. A goal. 

Part of the crowd cheered, part hissed. Most 
wondered. 





Harter yelled to Ben, “Atta boy, Cap. Keep 
it up.” 

ad looked over at Young. On the guard’s 
face was a scowl. 

“You’re going to be a whole lot more sur- 
prised before this game is over,” Ben muttered 
to himself. 

The play speeded up. Danville bagged its 
third basket. aker Valley counted a half- 
minute later. The Valley team shot a foul. 
The score was six to three in Danville’s favor. 

On the next play Young leaped in the air to 
block a shot. With the same motion he started 
to dribble toward the other basket. 

Once again Ben stayed by his side. The 
guard got set, but suddenly Ben knocked the 
ball from his hands. 

Young’s face went white with a deadly hate. 
“They’re trying to keep my score down,” he 
r ted hoarsely over and over to himself. 
“Phey want Aiken to win.” 

The Danville try had failed. Now Quaker 
Valley swung into the attack. Ben ran toward 
the back court. He saw Young’s pale features 
and guessed what was going on in the guard’s 


mind. 

Quaker Valley flashed a splendid attack. 
The passes were short and whizzing. 

Now a forward had it, now the center. The 
Valley players streamed past the first line of 
Danville’s defense. 

Aiken took a pass and got away. Young ran 
him to the et. He saw he couldn’t pre- 
vent the easy shot. He fouled Aiken, throwing 
the latter off his feet. 

Young was desperate. Ben wouldn’t let him 
shoot and to his temporarily crazed mind his 
mates were not attempting to stop Aiken. 

Aiken sunk both fouls. Young was but one 
point ahead of him. 

Again and again in that first half Ben car- 
ried out his plan of stopping Young. Not one 
of the guard’s shots completed its course. 

The two teams spurted near the end of the 
half. Play was fast and fierce. Spills were 
frequent. The crowd was on edge. 

Quaker Valley’s center counted twice in 
rapid succession. Fillmore put in a foul try. 
The score was Danville, nineteen; Quaker 
Valley, sixteen. 

A little more than a minute for the first 
half to go. Ben took the tipoff, to 
Harter. Then Harter to King to r to 
Fillmore. The latter pivoted sharply, threw a 
short toss to Ben. Ben dribbled and with 
perfect rhythm of body movement jumped for 
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the basket with the ball in his hand. The goa| 
was a thrilling success. 

The Valley center got the next tipoff. He 
passed toward the sidelines. Just as the bal] 
seemed ready to go out of bounds, Aiken 
flashed by. He dribbled up the floor, ducked 
Young and shot. At the moment he let go 
the ball Young fouled him. The basket 
counted, as did the foul Aiken attempted. The 
timekeeper’s pistol cracked to end the half, 
Danville, twenty-one; Quaker Valley, nine- 
teen. 

And Aiken led Young by two points. 

In the dressing-room the Danville players 
flung themselves on benches. The coach spoke 
a few encouraging words. 

The players were sprawled out. Ben looked 
them over. His eyes rested on Young’s recum- 
bent figure. 

The guard had two personal fouls alread 
charged to him. Two more and under the 
rules he would be removed from the game. 

The captain hated the thought of Young 
having to leave the game. Quaker Valley's 
attack was bound to be better next half. 

Yet Ben knew Young would again foul 
Aiken. The Valley forward was $wo points 
ahead. Young would try desperately to stop 
him and bag a few baskets for himself. But 
Ben assured himself that if he had anything 
to say Young would never shoot from mid- 
floor. 

He pursed his lips thoughtfully. He had a 
second little scheme which he proceeded to 
whisper to Harter, King, and Fillmore. 

The second half banged off to a flying start. 
Fillmore missed a shot, King ran in, jumped 
to get the rebound, and mi He went 
down with two Valley players. 

Now the opponents were coming down the 
floor. Aiken got a pass, started to dribble. 
Ben crossed in front of him and took the ball. 

The game continued at top speed with most 
of the playing near the Valley basket. There 
was a mixup after King had charged in follow- 
ing a shot. Aiken emerged from the knot 
of players with the ball. He ran down the 
floor. 

The captain was two feet behind od Aiken. 
The others were hopelessly behind. 

Ben saw Young come out to meet the on- 
coming player. A body feint toward the left 
and the expert dribbler passed Young. 

Ben gained ground when Aiken dodged. 
He caught up with him. Then, just as Aiken 
began lifting the bali for the basket Ben 
shouldered him out of bounds. 

The referee called the foul. Ben straight- 
ened up and looked at Young. The guard was 
regarding him with a sort of wonderment. 
Aiken missed his free shot. 

Ben caged the next basket but Quaker Val- 
ley bucketed the following two to tie the score 
at twenty-three all. King counted a foul to 
put Danville one point in the lead. 

Quaker Valley missed a shot. Young pulled 
the ball down. 

Ben ranged alongside of him. ‘Give me the 
ball and go ahead down the floor,” he said. 

Young hesitated a moment. Ben held his 
arms out for the pass. Their tense figures 
seemed like statues. Ben was praying—pray- 
ing for Young. : 

Young passed the ball and started toward 
the enemy basket. Ben flung it to Harter, 
standing in a far corner. The ball seemed 
scarcely to touch Harter’s fingers before it 
landed with King, uncovered under the net. 

“Shoot!” the audience screamed. 

An agonizing instant King held the ball. 
Then he spun it to a whirlwind of speed in 
human form—Young, charging in. It was an 
easy basket. 

The centers jumped, Ben hit the ball to 
Young. The identical play—the play Ben had 
communicated to the others in the dressing- 
room between halves—was gone through 
again. Two spectacular baskets in thirty 
seconds! The crowded pavilion seemed to 
swell with a deafening roar. 

Harter slapped Young’s shoulder. Young 
ran up to Ben. “Call time out!” he shrilled 
above the drum-breaking din. The guard’s 
features were twitching. 

Ben.,called time out. The players were sur- 
prised. A team that sets the pace seldom asks 
for rest. Young faced the players. 

“T called time out because I want to apolo- 
gize. I’ma mucker, a selfish, unfeeling mucker. 
I’ve been blind all season. Thought you fel- 
lows were against me.” 

Here Young laid a hand on Ben’s shoulder. 

“He showed me the way. He fouled Aiken 
for me. He gave me the ce to shoot those 
two baskets. 

‘*T had everything distorted before; but not 
now. I thought béing the leading scorer meant 
everythi I don’t want to play for mysel! 
any more. I want to play for the team!” He 
grew calmer as he finished. 

Ben faced the group. “Gang, from now on 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


we’re flashing the old Danville attack! Every 
man getsinit. Come on!” 

Play started, Danville five points to the 
good. Young stood two points in front of 
Aiken. 

Ben added afoul. Fillmore got a basket and 
a foul. ~ 

Then Quaker Valley cut into Danville’s lead 
with a vengeance. The Valley center looped 
one, their guard two, in swift succession. 
Aiken made one from half the floor. Young 
made good a foul try. The crowd was going 
wild. 

Young was a single marker ahead of Aiken 
in their total scoring. Danville had a two- 
point lead. Time was nearly up. It was any- 
body’s game. 

Through sheer force, it seemed, Quaker 
Valley drove Danville into the latter’s terri- 
tory. A shot that missed, another vain at- 
tempt, then Aiken tilted it through the hoop. 

The teams were tied! Aiken was one point 
in front of Young! 

Ben took time out. 
breathless. 

“There’s about a half minute to go,” Ben 


The players were 


said. “I'll get this tipoff. Whoever gets the 
-ball shoots on the instant.” 

The centers faced each other for the last 
time. A curious silence blanketed the pavilion. 

With a magnificent leap, Ben took the ball. 
A fraction of a second he was in the air, look- 
ing round. Young only was free. 

Ben sent the ball to the guard. As usual, 
Quaker Valley ran to its defensive formation. 

Young was in the little circle where the 
centers faced off. One swift glance he gave 
Ben. 

“‘Shoot!”’ came from the captain. 

The ball sailed upwards. To the tortured 
Ben it seemed suspended in the air. Then 
downwards, swiftly, it dropped. In the heavy 
stillness the ball made a swishing note as it 
plopped through the netting. 

Before the next tipoff could take place the 
pistol cracked. 


Danville had won the Tri-State pennant. | 


Young led in the total scoring. 
The players ran for their dressing-room. 
‘Great shot,” Ben called to Young. 
And, strangely enough, Young said, ‘I’m 
sorry.” 








Plenty of Sand 
(Concluded from page 15) | 














streaking his face. He was muttering, ‘‘ Dust- 
fire, bilin’ water, Wild Cat Cavern, Paw scalded 
dead maybe. I crawled on and on——” 

“Where is Lem?” Ben asked sharply. 

But there was no response, only the lonely 
whisper of the wind, the sad sough of the pines. 
Ben saw that Bill had fainted and as he stooped 
over and examined the half-naked, blistered 
body of the boy, he said softly, ‘‘Sufferin’ 
cats!” The next instant he was back in the 
house, jerking on his clothes and shouting, 
“Minn, fetch the first aid, fix Bill! I got to 
go wake the men, find Lem, see about the 
mine.” 

Minn plunged out of bed and ran out to 
dress Bill’s burns with lime water and oil. 
Then she spread a blanket and rolled him in it. 

Minn sat on the steps watching Bill. These 
bleak tragedies of the mine and the mountains 
still wrung her heart, but after twenty years 
of it she was beginning to look on them as in- 
evitable. 

Two men came up the mountain path, carry- 
ing Lem and put him down beside Bill. Then 
they stood back saying nothing while Minn 
dressed and bound up Lem’s burns. Then the 
men took Lem and later Bill on to their own 
cabin. 

When Bill opened his eyes it was full day. 
The sun was shining and he lay between clean 
sheets. Bill had never seen two clean sheets 
ona bed at one time before and he was puzzled. 
His hands were white, too, and bound up. Bill 
stared at them curiously while a breeze blew 
in at the window, bearing odors of the woods, 
the breath of hidden banks of flowers. Bill 
sighed and with a starved sort of feeling for all 
these things, he lay watching a streak of sun- 
shine that struck across his bed. To the boy 
who had so little of it in his life, it seemed singu- 
larly brilliant sunlight, and he squirmed around 
so as to catch the full beam of his tired body. 
He even opened one bandaged hand as if he 
sought to catch and hold it. Finally he re- 
laxed utterly, closed his eyes and let the light 
pour over him like a blessing. 

Outside the window a cardinal burst into 
song. Bill’s eyes flashed open and he saw the 
bird swaying on a limb near the window. He 
chuckled and said softly, ‘Sing, you little red 
rascal! I’d sing, too, if I could sot in the sun- 
light all day and do nothin’.” 

Then, all at once, Bill remembered the dark 
mine, the dust explosion, the boiling water 
and all the horrors of the night before. He 
tumed his back on the sunlight and the bird 
and let his eyes hunt anxiously for his father. 

Lem lay on a cot in front of the open door 
and he was bandaged up, but grinning cheer- 
fully. Bill grinned, too, and started to say some- 
thing. But just then outside the cabin they 
a the voices of Inspector Ross and Ben 

ailey. 3 

“Pulled some fool stunt, I bet my boots,” 
Ross was saying. _ — -- 

_ “No such thing,” Ben retorted. “Did every 
single thing they should have done and then 
some. I don’t want no better men than them 
two. Suffered torment all scalded up that way, 
but even stopped to barricade so the dust fire 
couldn’t spread. Obeyed orders, even turned 
- the electricity and the fan and then crawled 

report.” 

Ross made some indistinct retort, then Ben 
shouted, “But I won’t do it, not if you make 
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’em shut down the whole shebang and ruin me | 
Them two are faithful friends and I | 


for life. 
mean to stick by ’em. It was dust and a little 
old hot spring pocket that done the devilment 
and didn’t no hay or lamp figure in it.” 

“‘Just the same I'll send the new foreman 
down from Hazard,” Ross stated stubbornly. 
“He’s a friend of mine and——” 

“T'll set him to diggin’ coal if you do,” Ben 
bawled. Then they must have walkedaway, 
for Lem and Bill heard no more. 

Bill waited awhile, then whispered across the 
cabin, “‘You hear, Paw? Ben won’t fire us not 
even if hit ruins him forever.” 

Lem chuckled. “Shore he won’t Ben’s 
square. We may have to bamboozle that thar 
little Ross some though.” 

Bill lay still, listening to the bird song. Then 
suddenly he asked, ‘“‘What you reckon makes 
Ross hate us mountain folks so hard?” 

‘“Maybe ’cause the sun visits us first and 
leaves us last. Outsiders is cur’ous. But more 
likely ’cause he’s got a friend he promised to 
git a foreman job for.” 

“Shore!” agreed Bill, then turned back to- 
ward the window and looked out on the world 
glowing with sunshine. He saw things that 
helped him to forget Ross. Great trees stretch- 
ing away down the mountainside. Sunbeams 
breaking through the branches and casting 
splashes of gladness all about on the ground. 
Bill sighed softly, like the wind slipping through 
the cabin window, then silence, deep and sweet, 
and finally sleep enfolded him. 

A week later Bill and Lem were sitting out- 
side the cabin. Ben came with the doctor 
that morning and said at once, “Say, Lem, 
Doc says you'll have to go down to the hospital 
in Lexington and have the ligaments of your 
arm broken loose. Your right was scalded 
pretty deep and will stay stiff if you don’t.” 

Lem squinted and squirmed uneasily. ‘“‘Is 
them orders, Ben?” 

“Not exactly, Lem.” 

Lem’s face unpuckered. ‘Well, Ben, you 
know I’m willin’ to try most anything once, 
but not no hospital so far from home and the 
mine, both of which I done helped to build 
with my own two hands. Tell you what 
though, Ben, you give me jist a little sort o’ 
piddlin’ job with a pick for awhile and I’! bust 
them thar lig’ments loose myself.’ 

Ben looked at the doctor. Lem looked at 
Ben and a smile of sudden triumph touched his 
lips as he added, “At the same time, Ben, 
until our coal orders is all filled, yot can sort 0’ 
let that thar little Ross see for himself you 
done sot me back to diggin’ coal. See?” 

Ben did and winked at Lem, remembering 
with satisfaction that he had warned Ross, 
Lem might outwit him like a fox in his own 
field. Ben looked at the doctor again. 

The doctor studied Lem and nodded slowly. 
‘All right. Nature’s way is best maybe, if he 
has the sand to break ’em loose.” 

Ben chuckled. ‘‘Sand? Sufferin’ cats, Doc, 
Lem’s a whole gravel pit, then some!” 

Lem’s troubled gaze rested on Ben, then 
wandered to Bill, who sat against a tree in the 
sunshine, singing to himself. ‘You mean 
Bill, don’t you, Ben? I fainted like a fool 
woman, but Bill kept on and on——” 

Ben looked at Bill tenderly, then back at 
grim Lem. Then he grinned. “‘Sufferin’ cats, 
I mean both of you!” 








Mount your 
athletic chassis 





on rubber. 
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—and save yourself the jolts 
that rock the “ole framework” 


Aren’t gym floors slippery as ice, sometimes, and just as hard? And don’t 


you come down éer-plunk now and then when you land off the “horse”, 
or when you're hurdling or tumbling? Say, boy, that’s when you need 
Keds with their specially made, “shock-absorber’’ soles and sturdy canvas 
uppers. They’re unbeatable when it comes to saving wear and tear on 


your good athletic chassis! 


Keds are more than ordinary 
“sneakers”. Yes, sir! Keds are extra- 
fine, rubber-soled, canvas-topped 
shoes. Each pair of Keds is made over 
a special foot-health last—and Keds’ 
tough safety-soles are specially de- 
signed to grip the smoothest surfaces, 
and to absorb the roughest shocks. 


The sPRING-STEP model, for bas- 
ketball, has strong-grip eyelets which 
don’t pull out. And you'll find that 
Keds lace tight, too, so your feet 
can’t slip or chafe. 


Keds offer the most complete line 
of models for every indoor sport 
and outdoor activity, and are made 
by the world’s largest specialists in 
canvas rubber-soled footwear. You'll 
find Keds in the best shoe stores in 
town—at all prices, too, from $1.00, 
$1.25, $1.50, $1.75 up to $4.00. 


KEDS— KEDS—KEDS— Look for that 
name stamped on all genuine KEDS. 


Keds 


REG. U. &. PAT. OFF. 


United States Rubber Company 


‘Trade Mark 


The more you pay, the more you get 
—but full value whatever you spend. 
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Keds Conquest 
This handsomeshoe puts lightning 
in your feet and protectsyouagainst 
slipping! Made with the popular 
crepe sole, famous for wear. A 
special toe cap reinforcement that 
will let you scuff to your heart's 
content. “Feltex’’ insole. 
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Keds Big Leaguer 


Just as the name implies—a Big 
Leaguer sports shoe for hard-play- 
ing boys. Special safety-sole lets 
you take turns on one foot. Tough 
tan toe strip protects against scuff- 
ing. “Feltex’” insole. Eyelets that 
won’t pull out. A Big Time shoe 
in every respect. 





Keds Gladiator 


A medium price, sturdy shoe for 
all-round use. Patented ‘‘Feltex” 
insole keeps the foot cool and 
comfortable. Reinforced toe gives 
extra protection at point of hardest 
service. Special non-skid sole. 


Grins at punishment. 





Keds Short-Stop 


Note the special safety-sole. Keeps 
your feet cool and gives them pro- 
tection whether you're playing 
baseball or taking the jolts of the 
trail, 








































































cAnnouncing the 


SFA-HORSES 


New Outboard Motors by Johnson that 
start with the certainty and ease of auto- 
mobile starting; and that wholly elimi- 


nate the noise and fumes of the exhaust 


With the Johnson Release Chargerno more physical effort is required 
to start a Sea-HorsE motor than it takes to snap a whip! ... With the 
Johnson Underwater Exhaust one speeds gaily along—free from the 
staccato noise and the fumes of the a a ing Bie wes: only of 
a new joy in water motoring... With the Johnson Rotary Valve 
(in the Sea-Horse 32 and Sea-Horse 16) you secure higher power 
peaks than has been possible heretofore ... Write for Catalog 
describing these and other startling developments in the 6 new 
Sea-HorsE models which obsolete all previous outboard motors, 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY, 379 Pershing Road, Waukegan, Ill. 
IN CANADA 


Canadian Johnson Motor Company, Ltd., Peterborough, Ontario 
Distributors for British Columbia: Hoffars, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 





Johnson 


Outboard .-<<=Motors 


| WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF OUTBOARD MOTORS /( 














our door, these braces are concealed by cutting 
notches into the puncheons and fitting in the 
braces snugly. (Note edge view, Fig. 2.) 

You will note also, when you refer to Fig. 1, 
that the outside puncheons extend about one 
and one-half inches above the inside puncheons. 
This is to make the door fit tightly against the 
door jamb, and if you will look at Photograph 
B, you will see that the outside puncheons 
extend beyond the inside ones, about an inch 
and a half. This is so that the door will fit 
snugly against the door jambs. 

It is quite a problem to fasten these punch- 
eons together, but if you have a level piece of 
ground on which to lay the puncheons in the 
order in which they are to be, and then drive 
firmly two or three stakes on each side, pinch- 
ing the puncheons between them, you may thus 
hold them in place while you mark out the 
place for the mortises in which the braces shown 
in Fig. 3 are fitted. If you have not a piece of 


| level ground, it will be necessary for you to use 


planks on which to rest your puncheons and 
nail blocks on each side in place of the stakes. 
My door was built by resting them on logs and 
nailing blocks to the logs on each side. 

When your puncheons are firmly set together, 
take a chalk line and snap it across near the 
top and the bottom; also mark the diagonal 
places for your braces. Then with a saw and 
chisel, cut out the mortises and after fitting 
your braces in them, nail them securely. Your 
door will now hold its shape “till the cows come 
home.” Next, the uneven ends may be sawed 
off as shown by the dotted line in Fig. 3. 
Before nailing the two halves together, it may 
be wise to cover one-half with building paper or 
light roofing material, and then nail the other 
half 6n with the paper sandwiched between 
them. The roofing material will prevent any 
wind from seeping through the cracks in the 
door. 

The door should have big, strong hinges like 
those on a barn door. Hand-made hinges at 
the blacksmith’s shop are more appropriate, 
but big strap hinges such as you can buy, will 
answer the purpose. Fig. 6 shows the dimen- 
sions and shape of the hinges of my door which 
were made by “Little Joe” from Maine at the 
local blacksmith’s shop in Hawley, Pennsyl- 
vania. They are built on robust lines and add 
to the sturdy appearance of the door. 

Again referring to the photographs, you will 
note that this door is not only made of the 
material found in the woods surrounding the 
cabin, but 


The Door Latch 


itself is also made of the same material. I have 
given you diagrams and descriptions of how to 
make many sorts of combination door latches, 
but none for the thumb latch. In fact, it never 
occurred to me to make a wooden thumb latch 
door until this same “Little Joe” from the 
backwoods of Maine showed me how it could be 
done. The handles and curved pieces of wood 
used in this latch are all selected from wood 
with the natural curve in it. Fig. 7 shows the 
edge view of the door with the thumb latch in 
place. Fig. 8 shows the inside view of the door 
and the thumb latch. Fig. 9 is the last punch- 
eon on the outside of the door with the triangu- 
lar notch made to admit the latch block on the 
door jamb when the door is closed. The handle 
for the inside is shown by Fig. 10. The handle 
on the outside is shown by Fig. 11. Now, 


w to Build a Fort Pitt Door 
(Concluded from page 27) 
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through the upper end of the outside handle 
a hole is cut to admit the thumb latch. Fig. 12 
shows the location of the hole, and Fig. 13 shows 
the thumb latch itself. In this diagram the 
thumb latch is supposed to be behind the 
handle, so placed to save space; it does not run 
through the middle of the handle, but at the top 
part, as shown by Figs. 11 and 12. Fig. 14 
is the latch itself. The latch is fastened to the 
door by a wooden peg with a head like a nail. 
This peg is driven tightly into the door, but fits 
loosely in the hole in the latch, so that the latter 
may move freely upon the peg. When you 
put your thumb on the thumb piece and press 
down, it brings the curved part up (see Fig. 13) 
and lifts up the latch, as may be seen by re- 
ferring to Photograph B and Figs. 7, 8, 12 and 
13; and that is all there is to it. 

Photograph A shows the writer with his 
thumb on the latch of his own doorway, giving 
an edge view of the door so as to show the 
thumb piece, the latch and the handles on both 
sides. Photograph B shows the inside of the 
door, and both photographs show the triangular 
notch cut in the inside puncheon to fit over the 
catch (not shown in diagram) which is fastened 
on the door jamb inside. 

These things are very simply and easily 
understood when you see the latch in working 
order, but need a lot of diagrams and explana- 
tion to make anyone understand the printed 
pictures. I always try to make the explana- 
tion explanatory in itself; then I try to make 

diagrams explanatory in themselves, so 
that a boy who lost the diagrams could make 
the thing from the printed description. 

The wonderful sale and reputation of the 
“American Boy’s Handy Book” which has 
now been running steadily for forty-six years 
is, I think, largely due to the fact that the 
diagrams and the text were so easily under- 
stood by the boys that they were able to re- 
produce in material form the ideas described 
in the book. On moving into my new home 
here at Suffern, New York, it was pleasant to 
find that the United States Senator and the 
Episcopal clergyman had been reared upon the 
‘American Boy’s Handy Book”’ and could still 
quote long passages from it. It was worth- 
while working for those boys, because they 
formed such an appreciative audience, and 
when they grew up to be dignified men, they 
still remembered the fellow who taught them 
how to make a kite, a figure-four trap, a 
ee Crusoe raft, and a Tom Thumb ice- 

at. 

So, some of you boys when your own hair 
is gray and you wear headlights over your nose 
in order to be able to read, will remember the 
old Fort Pitt Doorway for a log-cabin, and you 
will grin as you think how it still conjures up 
in your mind bloody scalping-knives, toma- 
hawks, the yells of savages, and the whiplike 
crack of the long-barreled pioneer rifles. The 
Senators next to you, or your wife and children 
may wonder what makes you smile at nothing; 
but you will know that it is nor your sermon 
upon which you are working, or the contract 
you may be formulating, or the bill which you 
are to put before the Senate for its approba- 
tion, but that something has touched the 
button in your head which opens up the rec- 
ollection of the old boys jand the memory of 
your time spent as a Scout, in learning what to 
do and how to do it, brings a happy smile and 
smoothes out the wrinkles of care and worry. 











Time fled unnoticed. The sun had gone 
down and the blue dusk had swooped down on 
the valley before Beatrice realized that it was 

wing late. 
onShe started on the run down the trail, 
stepped on a round stone and fell headlong. 
She whimpered a moment at her hurts, brushed 
off her dress while she still was on her knees, 
then started to get to her feet. 

Her ankle 4 x Fecers 3 not hold her. 
Shooting pains burne ugh it. 

Repeatedly she tried to stand up. Then she 
grew frightened and began to cry softly to 
herself. She sat still for a time, and then tried 
again to get up. This time, the ankle did not 
hurt so frightfully. 

But the moment she tried to walk, it gave 
way with her again. 





And then, for the first time, she noticed the 
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panther. It was slinking through the high 
grass some fifty feet from her, circling down 
around her, as if to cut off her escape down the 
narrow ledge that held the trail. 

Beatrice saw the great cat again out of the 
corner of hereye. She turned her head quickly 
to look at it. She picked up a loose stone, 
flung it and shouted at the beast—a combin2- 
tion of effects which had never failed to put 
mountain lions to ludicrous flight. . 

The cat shrank quickly to one side with 4 
startled snarl as the stone thumped to the 
ground beside it. For a moment, it was out 0 
sight. But almost instantly, Beatrice saw the 
motion of it through a clump of juniper, and 
an instant afterward caught the glow of its 
eyes as they reflected the last light of the suns 
on the clouds. 

And then she recalled the story of the small 
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boy who had disappeared, and of the great cat 
responsible for his disappearance. : 

She screamed at it and threw another stone. 
But this time, it merely snarled, did not move 
away. 

The rattling of a small stone against others 
caused her to jerk her head back toward the 
panther. The beast had moved. It lay 
motionless again—closer to her. 

With panic in her heart, Beatrice screamed 
at the top of her lungs. She turned and crept 
on hands and knees toward the tree—went 
some ten feet—then stopped and whirled. 

She turned in time to see the cat—in mid- 
stride—‘“‘freeze”’ in his tracks. 

Thereupon, the child knew that she must 
not turn her back, must not take her eyes from 
the killer. She was too frightened to cry now— 
merely sat where she was, staring at the great 
cat. Her small hand closed upon a stone. 

But she did not move. Hunter and hunted 
watched and waited. Beatrice watched the 
tip of the great cat’s tail twitch the way her 
pet kitten’s tail twitched when it was stalking 
a bird. She watched its lips quiver the way 
her kitten’s lips quivered when its eyes were 
fixed on its prey. 

With the sudden courage of desperation, 
the little girl flung the stone and screamed. 

The stone struck the cat-on the shoulder 
and made it leap ten feet with a snarl of fright. 


The sudden outcry had shocked its sensitive . 


nerves, the outcry accompanied by the unex- 
pected thump in the shoulder. 

It circled swiftly. Beatrice turned, kept 
facing it. But she noticed that it was closer 
to her than before. 

From the dark valley below suddenly came 
the clear notes of a bugle. At the sound, the 
little girl turned and scrambled again toward the 
precipice, screamed again and again in a frenzy. 

Those bugle notes came from her father’s 
bugle. Often he had told her: “If you ever 
get lost, you just sit down and rest until you 
hear me play my bugle. And when you do, 
you come toward the bugle a little way. Then 
you sit down again. And you holler just as 
loud as you can. And pretty soon, I’ll come 
and find you.” 

In a sudden panic, Beatrice stopped and 
looked back. She had taken her eyes from 
the panther. Right behind her, she saw a 
tawny bulk—heard its breath—but it flashed 
past her—halted just beyond her. 

“Oh, Ricardo!” she shrieked hysterically. 

But the great dog paid no attention to her. 
He stood like a statue a moment—mane bris- 
tling, teeth bared, eyes riveted on the crouch- 
ing cat. 

They faced each other—these two beasts of 
the wilderness. The cat snarled. Ricardo 
opened his jaws with a roar and rushed to 
the attack. 

At the very suddenness of the charge, the 
cat flew straight up into the air, but came 
down with his. forepaws spread wide apart, 
reaching out for the tawny newcomer. 


Cat-fashion, the panther leaped at the dog— 
slashing at it with those talons which had dis- | 
emboweled many a dog. But this foeman | 
was no mere dog; it was a savage, a dodging, ! 
slashing, roaring savage. | 

Again and again, Ricardo flew to the attack, 
always taking care to keep out of reach of 
those lightning-quick talons that were loaded 


with instant death. 


} 


Again and again, the cat charged at the | ‘ 


collie—but not once did it find its mark. | 
Never had it encountered such an elusive foe. | 

The continual roaring, the unceasing at- 
tacks, and the screams of the child wore on the 
nerves of the great cat. Twice it started to 
rush off, but each time the tawny fury blocked 
its path. 

Finally it turned and in a few tremendous | 
leaps had crossed the ledge and sought refuge 
in the wind-gnarled tree close by the edge of , 
the precipice. 

Ricardo did not cease his uproar. 
forth beneath his quarry he marched, awaken- | 
ing the echoes with his deep-throated barking. 

Not once did he leave his post to approach 
Beatrice. Every move from the cat brought 
a renewed outburst of barking, until the very 
nightbirds fled the district. 

It was inevitable that such a din must be 
heard by the searching men below. 

Ricardo did not leave the tree until a shot 
had tumbled the cat to the ground. Scarcely 
had it touched the earth when Ricardo was 
slashing at it. But the brute was dead. A 
bullet had drilled its heart cleanly. Yet 
Ricardo had charged it twice before Kimball 
dragged him off. 

“Take it easy, old-timer! He’s 
Take iteasy! It’s all over!” 

Ricardo stood his ground a moment, quiver- 
ing with excitement. Then, as an apparent 
afterthought, he hurried to Beatrice, his ears 
flat on his head, his tail wagging, his whole 
body wriggling with pleasure, just the opposite 
of the raging fury of a few moments before. 

But there was one of the group who paid 
little attention to Beatrice, or to the scene as 
Kimball gathered the little girl up in his arms. 
He stood staring reflectively at the old tree 
silhouetted against the moonlit sky. 

““What do you see, Mac?” Kimball inquired. 

ac, be it remembered, was the same indi- 
vidual who had commented so tartly about 
“the savage.” 

“That’s the only tree,” replied Mac. 

“Well?” 

“The dog figured it that way, too.” 

Kimball waited for further enlightenment. 

“Says he to himself,” continued Mac, “if I 
just chase that cat, he’ll get away; and I don’t 
aim to let him get away.” 

Kimball grinned. 

“Not so bad,” he remarked tauntingly, “‘for 
a savage.” 

“If you’re hinting, young man,” retorted 
Mac drily, “I'd call that brains; and you can 
spell it with capital letters.” 


dead! 
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enough altitude to stay off éerra firma. He 
thought of what his father would say, and the 
fellows. He pictured his triumphal home- 
coming, and it tickled his vanity to think of the 
newspaper articles that would be written about 
his pioneer flight. 

Suddenly a more violent gust than usual 
lifted his machine bodily. He must have then 
hit a descending current, because he felt the 
machine drop with sickening rapidity. But the 
drop was brief; he heard the splintering of wood 
as his wing crashed, and knew that his flight 
was ended. Lucky, at that. He was bruised, 
but otherwise uninjured. He looked at his 
watch. Forty-five minutes! His Dad could 
laugh that off! He wondered where he was. 
Miles and miles from home, there was no doubt. 
He lifted the tiny cowling and stepped out. 

George Ross, senior, Pete, and a small crowd 
were assembled around the machine! 

George stared at them open-mouthed. 
“How in thunder did you know where I was 
going to descend?” he asked blankly. 

““Oh, we had a pretty good idea, son,” re- 
plied his father dryly. ‘Are you hurt?” 

“No.” George’s brain tried vainly to wrestle 
with the reason for finding his friends here. 
He gave it up. 

“Any way, Dad, I guess I win the bet. Up 
for forty-five minutes. Does that convince 
you I can fly?” 

The darkness made it difficult to see his 
father’s face, but George thought he saw a 
curious expression in it. 

“Are you going to take credit for the whole 
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‘Pete’s father does the same for him.” 


forty-five minutes?” asked George Ross, 
senior. 

“You bet I am.” 

“Was it difficult to stay aloft so long?” 

“Oh, not very,” answered George modestly. 
At this the crowd broke into a loud laugh and 
George flushed angrily. Pete pulled him to 
one side. 

“Tt was a great flight, old man,” he said. 
“That is, the first ten minutes. You handled 
the ship beautifully, and it wasn’t your fault 
you got hung up in a tree.” 

George’s jaw dropped. He looked around. 
A little to one side of the plane a magnificent 
elm stretched upward into the night. 

“You mean—I was up—lI wasn’t really fly- 
ing all that time?” 

““Didn’t you know it?” asked Pete incredu- 
lously. ‘Was it so dark that you couldn’t see 
that you were see-sawing up and down in that 
tree with every gust that blew? We were just 
about to send for the hook and ladder to get 
you down.” 

All the heart went out of George. 
the joke’s on me,” he said dully. 

“The joke’s on me,” replied his father 
heartily. “I'll take my hat off to any man who 
can make a machine like the Seagull and re- 
main in the air with it for ten minutes. I’m 
proud of you, son. I’m sending you to flying 
school, buying you a plane, and I'll see that 


“T guess 


George and Pete looked at each other. Not 
even the broken wing of the Seagull mattered 
now. 
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a> Buescher trumpet 


Winning prizes and making reputations for themselves — 
that’s a usual occurrence for boys and girls who get their train- 
ing on Buescher True-Tone Band and Orchestra Instruments. 


The photo above is of Harold Shipman, a 15-year-old boy of Wolf Point, 
Montana, who won the second prize at the Montana State Music Contest at 
Kalispell, among 450 contestants. Harold began playing when he was 10 yearsold. 


Hundreds of boys and girls already have acquired proficiency playing 
Buescher Instruments. They are easier to master because of their many superior 
advantages and improvements, Don’t let anyone tell you that you don’t need 
a good instrument to learn. Often the instrument itself is responsible for suc- 
cess or failure. You need a Buescher and should have one just as much as 
Clyde Doerr, Tom Brown, Bennie Krueger, and other great professionals and 
record-makers, who use and prefer Buescher Instruments. 


BoESCH: 
CTrue “Tone Saxophone 


Every boy should learn to play a Buescher Saxophone. It opens 
up such wonderful opportunities—in school, in college, in a social 
way, and in making extra money. You will never regret the little 
time required to master it. 


Only a Buescher Equipped 
with Snap-on Pads or 


Patented Snap-on Pads are a great improve- 
ment and convenience. They areeasy to replace 
and require no cementing. They improve 
the tone and save trouble. Found only on the 
Buescher Saxophone. 


Buescher Bugles 


Roland Jones, whose picture is shown here, is another State 
Champion. He is a member of Troop No. 4, Boy Scouts of Ameri- 
ca, Oneida, N. Y., and won the State Championship for Boy Scout 
lers. He uses a Buescher True-Tone Regulation Army Dude 
—the same bugle he learned to play on—and it made him the 
most popular Boy Scout Bugler in New York. 


No Bugle can equal the Buescher ote Army Bugle. It 
has a beautiful, rich, penetrating tone of unlimited volume, and is 
exceptionally easy to blow. It is built in key of G with slide to F. 


ee, : at = 
6 Days a 
° in your 
Trial oun home 
You may try a Buescher Saxophone, Cornet, 
Trum 9, on mony Bugle or any other instru- & Buescher Band Instrument Co., 
ment for 6 days if you wih, without obligation # 2721 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 4 
to keep it. If you decide to keepit, you may pay I would like to own a Buescher True-Tone Instru- 
for it by easy payments, if that is more conven- ment. Send information and literature. 
ient. 
Fill out the coupon with 
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CHROME 


Ine Watch Dog 
0, 
Power 


CHROME, a preservative, guards 

wer when your Burgess ‘‘Super B”’ 
Sescaries are not in use. Thus extra life 
and service are added. The valuable 
properties of Chrome in lengthening 
battery life were long known to sci- 
entists, but it remained for Burgess 
engineers to discover the secret of uti- 
lizing Chrome in battery construction. 


The year’s noteworthy achievement in 
radio enjoyment and economy is the 
Burgess “Super B’’ Batteries : 


**SUPER B”’ 
No. 22308 


is a medium size heavy- 

duty 45-volt bat de- 

signed for —_ » all 
around use. 


**SUPER B”’ 
No. 21308 


is the largest size Burgess 

heavy-duty 45-volt bat- 

tery—made especially for 

heavy-current consum- 
ing sets. 


These two ‘‘Super B’’ Batteries answer 
practically all radio set requirements. 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 
General Sales Offices: CHICAGO 
InCanada: Niagara Falls & Winnipeg 


BURGESS 
“SUPER B” 
BATTERIES 
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An Old Lone Scout 

Me. JOHN J. HUWALD, 

Veteran Scoutmaster of 

Troop 1, Olympia, Washington, 

joined the Lone Scouts in 

January, 1919, and followed 

the trail of the Golden Quill 

until October 8, 1926, when 

at the request of his Scout 

Executive, he became Assis- 

tant Scoutmaster of Troop 1. 

He was commissionea as a 

Scoutmaster January 17, 1927, 

and has continued in that capacity since. He 

has also served as Wild Life Instructor at 

Camp Cleland, the Council Camp, and was 

commissioned as United States Forest Guard 
and State Ranger. 

This is a service record to be proud of, and 

we are proud that a former Lone Scout has 

achieved it! 


Delaware County Advances in Rural 
Scouting 
Robert ‘L. Chapel, Life Scout, Manchester, 
Iowa 
ELAWARE COUNTY, Iowa, has been 
working toward one goal—‘‘Every farm 
boy, and every city lad a Scout.” 
The goal is nearly reached, for 
| every organization, every influen- 
tial citizen iscooperating. Eight 
hundred boys are expected to be 
Scouts before summer comes 
again. With only about 125 
| Scouts now, we are attempting to 
increase that number to 800, and 
we shall! The one way to ad- 
vance Rural Scouting in your 
county is to work slowly but 
surely toward your objective. 
To begin with, we convinced 
the County Superintendent of 
Schools, that Rural Scouting was 
what the rural boy needed. 
Then the newspaper. publishers 
began to cooperate, and to pub- 
lish news of the Scouts. As soon 
as the Troop and Tribes were 
organized, businessmen, clubs 
and organizations volunteered 
their help. A group of men 
“talked” things over, and now 
the newspapers, the Farm Bu- 
reau, the Superintendent of 
Schools, the Rotary Club, and 
all the fraternal clubs, together 
with city school officials and 
Master Farmers comprise the huge machine 
that is advancing Rural Scouting in Delaware 
County. The newspapers are giving us pub- 
licity; the school teachers keep Scouting in the 
minds of the boys; businessmen are “silently” 
boosting, or are inquiring about Scouting; the 
clubs are helping financially and really boost - 
ing; the Master Farmers are volunteering their 
help; and in the minds of every one Scouting 
is foremost. Scouting will succeed in Delaware 
| County because the people are for it, and the 
| boys are impatiently waiting to join. 


Names Executive Board Member 


FAGLE ‘SCOUT JOSEPH HAYES, Presi- 

dent of the Bridgeport, Connecticut, Press 
Club, was elected to the Executive Board of 
the National Boy Scout Press Association at 
their last meeting, to fill the unexpired term 
of Lone Scout Frederick E. Munich, of New 
York City, who resigned to become secretary 
of the National Association. 

As a Committee on the Annual Scholarship 
Awards to be made to members of the National 
Boy Scout Press Association for ‘outstanding 
work in journalism, Mr. E. S. Martin, Director 
of the Editorial Department, and Mr. Oscar 
H. Benson, Director of the Department of 
Rural Scouting of the Boy Scouts of America, 
were requested by the President to select a 
third member of their Committee and to make 
a report at the next annual meeting of the 
Association. A “ Boys’ Life” award offered 
by the “Magazine for All Boys,” published 
by the Boy Scouts of America will be given 
each year. The requirements will be outlined 
to the membership of the Association at the 
next annual meeting in March. 

A Committee made up of Lawrence Miron, 


| of Worcester, Massachusetts, Joseph Wise, 





of Manhattan, New York, and Frederick 


- ciation. 


OUR SLOGAN 
Every Lone Scout to Make 
and Post a Sign in His 
Dooryard in order that He 
May Become Acquainted 
with Other Scouts Who 

Pass By 


Lone Scout 


Munich, of Brooklyn, New 
York, was appointed to select 
a design for a pin for the Asso- 
The design is to be 
submitted to the National 
Committee on Badges. and 
Awards of the Boy Scouts of 
America for final approval. 
It was suggested that a small 
quill of silver be designed for 
each of the members of the 
club and that the same pin in 
gold be awarded yearly to 
Scouts winning the special honors of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Greetings were wired to Paul A. Siple, the 
Boy Scout on the Byrd Expedition, by the 
President of the National Boy Scout Press 
Association. 


Stamp Collector 
LONE SCOUT JAMES ZELLER, Box 97, 
Athol, Kansas, has written to Long House. 
He would like to hear from other Scouts in- 
terested in stamp collecting. He has many 
American and foreign stamps both old and new. 
Lone Scout Zeller is just recovering from the 
flu and would appreciate hearing from Brother 
Lone Scouts interested in stamps. 


How to Make Storm 
Glasses 
IN THE Seventh Degree Book 
of the old-time Lone Scout 
program, instructions are given 
for making of storm glasses. 
Mr. H. P. Holman, Acting in 
Charge of Industrial - Farm 
Products, Bureau of Chemistry 
and Soils, Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., 
submits the following as instruc- 
tions for making one of these 
storm glasses. We are giving it 
exactly as he has quoted it to 
us and this is identical with the 
formula given in the Scientific 
American Encyclopedia for pre- 
paring storm glasses: 





Directions for Making 

“Dissolve 10 grams of cam- 
phor, 5 grams of saltpeter and 5 
grams of sal ammoniac in 105 
grams of alcohol, 90 per cent., and 
45 grams of distilled water. After 
filtering, fill glass tubes 2 c.c. 
wide and 50 c.c. long with this 
solution, cork up well below and above, 
seal, and fix on boards by means of wire, 
similar to barometers. The changes of the 
solution signify the following: Clear liquid, 
bright weather; crystals at bottom, thick air, 
frost in winter; dim liquid, rain; dim liquid, 
with small stars, thunder storms; large flakes, 
heavy air, overcast sky, snow in winter; small 
dots, damp weather, fog; rising flakes, which 
remain high, wind in the upper air regions;- 
small stars in winter on bright, sunny days, 
snow in one or two days. The higher the 
crystals rise in the glass tube in winter, the 
colder it will be.” 


Rural Scouting —Chattanooga Council 


Scout EXECUTIVE F. E. GUNN gives 

the following interesting report about 
organization for doing rural work. ‘Our first 
Committee Meeting for the organization and 
development of Rural Scouting was held on 
Friday, November oth. This was attended 
by twelve persons representing the various 
cooperative groups. This included the Com- 
missioner of Education of Chattanooga, 
Superintendent of Schools of the city of 
Chattanooga, President of the Board of 
Education of Hamilton County, Superinten- 
dent of Public Schools of the County, County 
Farm Agent of Hamilton County, the Four-H 
Club leader and County Agent, and we re- 
ceived letter communications from the other 
sections not represented. 

“The meeting was one of real interest and 
manifested a keen desire to carry out the 
program of Rural Scouting as laid down. Be- 
sides the above, the Chairman of our Finance 
Committee, the Chairman of our Troop Organi- 
zation Committee, Assistant Scout Executive 
and the Scout Executive were present during 
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PocketGen 


When a fellow has a lot 
of loyal friends—he must 
be a dependable, likeable 
sort of a chap—you can 
be sure of that. 

And you can be just as 
sure, too—that Pocket 
Ben is a reliable, likeable 
watch—that’s why it has 
the staunch friendship 
and hearty good will of 
millions of boys and 
millions of men. 

From start to finish, 
Pocket Ben is made with 
the most exacting care 
and skill—and made right. 
Built for accuracy, for 
long, faithful service — 
and for good looks. A 
watch that makes good 
wherever it goes. 


Built by the makers of 
Big Ben and other Westclox 


WESTERN CLOCK 
COMPANY 
La Salle, Illinois 


a Auto Clock 


Attractive, convenient, 

reliable. Fits any car. 

Quickly attached on dash 
or above wind-shield. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Dor-sa-tus, the Friendless 
By William MacMillan 


Illustrated by George Wolf 






















































































HE moon had not been up ten i er ae Bh Peri gr Sess sniff around a moment or two and sample the 
minutes when down a narrow trail, q air before putting too much space between 
flanked by ghostly pines and paved himself and the nearest tree. 
with pure white gold, shambled “ It seemed, on this particular occasion at any 
Dor-sa-tus. The ground was desperately } rate, that Dor-sa-tus must have been afflicted 
rough, and as the hoary old porcupine lurched ad ' with a cold in the head, because, evidently 
along on the sides of his feet, grumbling softly convinced that no hostile creature lurked in the 
to himself, there was not an attractive thing | i underbrush, hestopped awkwardly from the 
about him. He was old; he was ugly; he was_ | } tree and shatabled down the silent trail. But 
short-tempered and. destructive, and he had é he had pot taken @ dozen paces when he ran 
not a friend—even among his own kindred— full tiitt—éf such am expression could be used in 
in the world. cofinection with the progress of a porcupine— 
It’s a pathetic thing, this stark friendlessness . a hare that re paralyzed into im- 
of the porcupine, because it is a mighty unfor- ; by a stalking lynx. 


tunate creature indeed who can not boast of 2 _ The ear-peficiled cat was furious, of course— 
at least some friends amongst his own people. ‘ ‘gate not be at the loss of a dinner one 
The fact that nobody loved him did not seem ~ had been creeping up on for full twenty min- 
to worry Dor-sa-tus any, though, and he never Putes—and he catapulted himself into the air 
wearied minding his own business. Architec- a tas with outspread claws and a blood-curdling 
turally, he was a bit of a joke, of course. But P screech. Though the very fury of the lynx’s 
in spite of the handicap of an impossible hump rife ive anger caused Dor-sa-tus to momentarily turn 
on his back, a short, stumpy tail that had no ta eres aside and hesitate as to whether or not he 
business up a tree, and claws too absurdly small Te. ae % should crawl in behind his unique defenses, he 
and inadequate for his weight, he actually f ih really was not at all ruffled or flustered by 
spent a great part of his time in the tree-tops. re ee ee ae 3 either the hare’s skyrocket flight or the lynx’s 


And when he was not stuffing himself with food, ES ee J é storm of anger. As calmly as if angry cats 
41 he was wedged in the comfortable fork of some 5 GES iil were to be met at every turn in the trail, he 
wind-wagged tree, deep in the sleep of lazy ; as a continued his journey, giving the impression 
people. that somewhere in the distance lay important 
To see him now, lurching intently down that} business that he could not possibly neglect. 
moonlit trail, you would swear there was some- 


thing mighty serious afoot requiring his pres- LOSE to the edge of the deeper woods 
ence. As a matter of fact, it was the bright / the rippling waters of a shallow stream 
moonlight, and its vague promise of foodthat fj ‘Z , blocked Dor-sa-tus’ path, and he paralleled it 
had attracted him, nothing more. Indeed, tA Mh for a good fifty yards before splashing across 
before he had gone forty paces the object of to the other side. He was desperately hot and 
his journey had entirely escaped his memory, j tired by that time, and the water was de- 
and his mind became what it usually was— . . liciously cool and refreshing. Under such cir- 
a perfect blank. cumstances, another animal might have paused 

There is something almost tragic about this to snatch a drink. Not so Dor-sa-tus, however. 
fearfully short memory of the porcupine’s.@ j Absorbing a tremendous amount of dew and 


The lessons he learns—costly and painful ones, moisture with the leaves and bark he devoured, 
too, sometimes—are of no cumulative value) / few creatures drink less water than he. 

because he can not for the life of him recall Though of a notoriously short-lived race, the 
their exact cause and effect. Fortunately, " porcupine of our story, judged by the standards 
though, he is extremely catholic in his tastes. of other creatures of the forest, was really a 
So many barks, leaves, and roots appeal to his “J hoary old veteran, supposedly well versed in 
palate that he does not have to depend on his_ | woodscraft and the wiles of his kind. But it 
dull and sluggish instincts to ferret them out. takes more than mere age and woodscraft 


If he did, he would go hungry many and many however to foretell just where a bee—a real, 
a time. } ~=©=> heavily armed warrior—will alight when sud- 
As some unkind person has said, a porcupine’ denly aroused. It happened then, that when 
is at his best and brightest when he is asleep. ff ie f the short-sighted Dor-sa-tus brushed awk- 
Which brings to mind the fact that Dor-sa-tus ; } wardly against an innocent-looking gray cone 
spent most of his time in the arms of Morpheus. suspended from an alder and swaying closer 
Why this should be is quite inexplicable, how- to the ground, he promptly became the porcu- 
ever, because he required no rest from physical i pine of the hour, as it were. 
exertion, and his nerves were as steady as a Frantic flight. was Dor-sa-tus’ first thought 
rock. As a matter of fact, he had been sound # as the thoroughly aroused tenants swarmed 
asleep in the top story of a big birch just a few about him in ever-thickening clouds. But 
minutes before the moon had come up and a oy 2 so, fh ee a sharp sting on the very point of his tender 


spread that magic path of gold from the foot of ~~ F ‘ see owl, merciless pirale of the p See itr dived y mre upon him nose prompted him to take full advantage of 
the tree into the very heart of the forest. ee his natural defense and curl up into a ball. 
Hardly half awake, the porcupine, more gf » tha three-quarters of an hour’s time he had girdled the sturdy Too stupid to realize that the beehive actually rested against 

ever in that sharp, white light, ploughed resolutely ig trunk with his incisor teeth and stamped it with his mark— _his flank, and that every heart-beat prodded the householders 


trail. But the People of the Quills rarely travel tna steals which means decay. But that was not all. Still possessed by to greater frenzy, he dug his throbbing nose into the moist 
line for long. And just as Dor-sa-tus was inveligled into a consuming hunger, he climbed tree after tree in the course of earth, erected his quills, and waited for the excitement to 
deeper shadows of the underbrush by the alluring arome the night, callously robbing each of its very life. Daybreak subside. 

wild apple, the swish of velvety wings sounded joverhes * found him still hungry, but hardly able to keep his eyes open. Dor-sa-tus’ position was really too ridiculous for anything. 
he barely had time to halt dead in his tracks, tick his te Finally overtaken by a lassitude too delicious to fight, he set- So long as he was there, disturbing that innocent-looking cone, 
nose under his forepaws, arch his back and erect. | ills,  tled himself into a comfortable niche, hooked his claws about _ the bees would not retire. And since he was afraid to straighten 


before a great horned owl, that merciles$ pirafe @f fie dark- a hefty branch, and fell asleep. himself out as long as that angry buzzing sounded in his ears, 
woods, dived down upon him, drew bavik Jat £ points both parties had seemingly reached an impasse. Indeed, if 
of the barbed quills, then swooped away/ ae clashing TIS hard to say just how long Dor-sa-tus slept; for an hour, a first-year bear cub had not chanced to ramble that way, it 


of his scimitar-curved beak. ‘ e: perhaps, or maybe two. At any rate, it was just longenough __ is hard to say just how that deadlock would have been broken. 

It is the porcupine’s first and last lipy od Hfemse,this armor for the powerful acids in his stomach to destroy the food he That bear cub, fortunately for Dor-sa-tus, proved himself 

of bronze and white quills, and Dofgaetus/erowehed behind had so laboriously assimilated, and he woke up with the warm _to be the champion investigator of the forest. Generations 

ox it, as it were, all rolled up in a tight ba _ S0fs stupid to realize noon-day sun tickling his fat back. of honey-loving ancestors had endowed him with a highly 

& that the owl had long gone by, he hid Where till a crick in The elementary rules and regulations that unconsciously developed scent for sweet things and a tremendous appetite 

~ his fat neck made him straighter ¢ (paint recollec- govern the lives and conduct of most citizens of the deep woods for honey. The sight of that distressed porcupine interested 

t, tion of what had halted him i mid : “A but protesting appear to be of small consequence to the porcupines. Unlike him considerably too, and since there was a heavy scent of 
i. loudly against this delay te“lis meal is claws into the most of the wilderness, Dor-sa-tus, for instance, was not at all _ honey in the air, he decided to stick around a bit. 

sh bark of the wild apple atid climbed: topmost branches, afraid to venture out in the highways and byways in broad It would be safe to assume that the bear cub’s mother did 

. becoming transformed :n the progess ir twkward, clumsy daylight. orally certain that his original armor would not know he was out. And as he crept cautiously up on the 

moving animal to. veritable poem Gf mation. protect him from any ordinary danger, he had no misgivings motionless porcupine and the swarming bees, he seemed the 

7 Dor-sa-tus was fairly hungry that & and what he did about taking a stroll whenever the fancy seized him. Never- very embodiment of rash and impetuous youth. Blissfully 


to that wild apple-iee ultimately spelMGts doom. In less than theless, in spite of this smug complacency, he never failed to (Concluded on page 49) 


Lubatoy .22’s are q 
FREE from GREASE 
and Non-Corrosive! 


Here is the newest improvement in 
ammunition! Cartridgesthatarereally 
clean! . .. Free from Grease! ... Won't 
soil hands and pockets. And West- 
ERN’s NonCorrosive priming and Lub- 
aloy bullets prevent fouling and lead- 
ing of the bore. Lubaloy .22's go into 
your gun clean and keep ‘it clean— 
bright as new—without using a clean- 
ing rod. They gleam like.**Bullets of 
Gold,” yet costnomore than old-style 
cartridges. 


Nail-Driving Accuracy! 
Lubaloy .22's shoot with the accuracy 
thathas made Wesrern Lubaloy (lubri- 
cating alloy) high-power cartridges the 
choice of famous hunters. They hit 
with a wallop that bowls over small 
game “dead asa door nail." Get a box 
and prove it yourself! Shoot WzsTERN 
—the World's Champion Ammuni- 
tion. Sold by dealers aneaiiads. 
Write us for free literature. 


(Lubaloy .22's are also avail 
able in lubricated Lesmok loads.) 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
354 Hunter Ave., East Alton, Iil. 


Branch 2 
Hoboken, N: J.; San rancisco, Cal. 
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BEFORE you are ready to “get into avia- 

tion,” you should know the general 
principles of flight and how an airplane flies. 
You must know that an airplane is supported 


in the air by two*forces created’ by its rapid ° 
motion through~the air. as .it*is pulled~ or” 


pushed by the thrust of the propeller, driven 
by the power of the engine. These two su 
porting forces are first, the resistance of thé 
air underneath the wing of the airplane, 
which tends to support the wing just as a 
- is supported in the air when you run with 
t the wind. The pull of the string is 


Pea ope of the propeller and the packing 
eath the flat ‘surface of the - 
ny to the wind, lifts it; in, 


lane is lifted as it is 


ped thes ifwat high speed. The 
second force tending i 
airplane comes fre Mflow of air over 
the curved =e wing. 

The first man 
on a flying mac 
German scientist ~~ ite 
and made nearly two © - 
thousand flights from 
the summit of a hill near 
Berlin. Lilienthal 
noticed that sheets hang- 
ing out on the clothes- 
line to dry, rose high in 
the air when the wind propeller? 


blew over them. He won- > rar N h m, ghe 
- 5. What is the 4 ie" bi nd. preferably 
g the prevail- 


dered why this was ‘so; 

it is easy to demonstrate the propeller? 
it by a simple experi- 

ment. Take a sheet of sated for? 
paper eight inches by 

ten, fold it one-third of propeller? 
the long way of the 
paper. Roll the remain- ~ 
ing two-thirds so it area”? 
curves. Hold it by the 
straight section, and propeller? 





“6 ” ie , ' 
6. How is “‘torque”’ comp winds EMeorers are 


7. What is the “thrust” of aan birpose.”* 


supporting surfaces. They, do not afford real 
training for later flying in an airplane, because 
they have no-controls.. There are, however, 
monoplane types. of gliders that are equipped 
with standard airplane. controls, well designed 
for, safety - and. stability: they cost about 
$475, they. glide well,.and they can also be 

used in,making soaring flights when the pilot 
becomes sufficiently skilful 

A glider requires specially skilful construc- 
tion; it must be built.to exact measurements 
and ‘design. Persons who have. the experience 
and skill necessary to build an airplane, can 
secure plans fora small glider from the Evans 
Glider Ctubs of America, Detroit;Michigan, by 
forming a Glider Club, or taking our-individual 
membership and sending five dollars for the 
blue prints. Mr. Donald F. Walker, of the 
National Glider Association, says: 

“Soaring consists of taking advantage of 
rising air currents along a hill or ridge, under 
certain clouds, or by the shores of large bodies 
of water, and riding these air currents for 
altitude and distance. While some soaring is 

possible in simple _glid- 

ers, beginners are 

warned not to try it until 
thoroughly familiar 

i with the..technique of 
handling ‘the controls. 

= | 5 While almost any gentle 
ro ling ground will do for 

, soaring calls for 


Nn built for 
, For dry comfort in the beating 


s gor is the eS bade a! hich are : rains you need a real Tower’s 
een “disc area”. ari e*] Germany, are fourtec Fish Brand Slicker—the same 


five 


9. What is a “variable pitch” BPS ' # duration in the kind that the old-time stage- 


by Schultz, coach drivers wore, and that 


10. What is a “ rei : i 
blow over the top of the is a “ supercharger 4s scot altitude made cowboys and ranchers have 


curved portion of the 


and 40.47 





paper and it will rise. 

This will demonstrate 

Bernoulli’s Law that where the velocity of air 
is greatest the pressure is least and vice versa; 
as the air blowing over the upper curved surface 
of an airplane wing goes faster than the air- 
stream below it, the pressure is less on top, re- 
sulting in lifting the wing. 

Another experiment that you can try is to 
take a light card about three inches square, 
stick a pin through the middle, place a spool 
over the pin, below through the hole in the 
spool and you will find that the card instead of 
being blown away, will he held to the spool. 
The harder you blow, the more firmly it will 
stick. (The pin is put there only to prevent 
the card from sliding from one side to the 
other.) The reason for this is that the air 
flows rapidly out of the hole close to the 
surface of the card, making the pressure less 
on the surface near the spool. (Be sure to 
hold the card close to the spool when you 
begin to blow.) Air has a pressure of fifteen 
pounds to the square inch, at the sea level, 
and if the pressure on one side is reduced ever 
so slightly, there is a correspondingly stronger 
pressure on the other side. Three-quarters 
of the lift of an airplane wing comes from the 
upper side, and in some racing airplane wings 
almost the entire lift comes from the upper 
surface of the wing. The wings of a glider 
are also very efficient; they are narrow and 
have a very wide spread, and can glide at a 
very slight angle, which enables them to sail 
for a great distance. They “slide down hill” 
on the air as a sled slides down over the snow. 

While you are studying the principles of 
flight, one of the most practical ways of mak- 
ing them clear is to prod the construction and 
operation of a glider. You may remember 
that before the Wright brothers put an 
engine into their first flying-machine, they 
built a glider and practiced gliding flight at 
Kitty Hawk. There are some types of gliders 
that can be built cheaply but they are harder 
and not so safe to operate, because they are 


‘| what are called “hang-gliders” controlled by 


the moving of the pilot’s body in or under the 


: ue mce made by chosen for generations. 
‘ ga Germany has * : 

over one hundred glide mabe we th a member- Fish Brand Slickers today 
ship of 200,000, of w a lan re Part are boys are made just as tough and 
too young to operate’ — Bes, but who/ comfortable and water-proof 
id yumparing. Gasee ation when! ‘as they have been for more 
older. 

Mr. Walker says that bo: w or g man than 90 years. That means you 
who is a qualified gliding ime pilot is can wear one on a camping trip 


y i a “motored ° e e 
far better trained to Toc in the roughest kind of service 


pilot,” than one who nevef Bld such (taining. 
In Germany, the larger commercial comp: nies and never hurt it. They’re 
ra employing ay graduate am dag Me good-looking, too . . . cut on 
ing pilots to handle their ca : , ; al 1 li f T A 
they are better qualified to” mal real college lines, for Lowers 
yo in om the mane stopriy Fish Brand is the slicker you’ll 
g is a fascinating spo , 

of hard work, too, in getting 1 see most often on the campus 
up the hill from the landing plaé gir of every university in the 
one’s turn on the starting rop@agy” sir . 
noise of motor or propeller, the hips 1 ny country. 

hroud’ When you buy your new 


only a swishing sound as they swe ( 
the air; a German pilot flying for ae r slicker, look inside and make 


record has been known to swing ove . 
the crowd and ask what time it wag, , cure it has the label of the 
Peter Hesselbach was flying off pd Coc genuine Tower’s Fish Brand 
several sea gulls came in frony the Qcea@m aM@Y. Sjicker—“The Rainy Day Pal.” 
flew with him in formation, evidently tyimg} 5 
to discover what new form of bird was. | A. J. Tower Company, Boston, 
Lene apn i the nearest approach be Massachusetts. 
ir t that man has so far been ; . 
acenaitel. Pes TOWER CANADIAN LTD., 
I built a glider in 1908 and made @ii dine » Toronto, Canada 
flights in Locust Valley, Long Island, a he 
sensation of “sliding down the air” is 
tainly unforgettable. Our flights were ¥ 
much like the proverbial description a @ 
toboggan slide—“ Zzzzzt walk bag 
a mile,” and we did spend most of the ¢ 
climbing back up hill, carrying the machi 
and trying to keep it from flying away “oy i 
us, but the thrill was undeniable. 


Questions and Answers 
What is an “amphibian” plane? 
An “amphibian” plane is an airplane that 
can land on or take off from land or water. 
(Continued on page 63) 
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T TAKES a lot of know-how to make a good 
ball glove. And believe me, this Reach 
crowd sure has it. 

I gave them my ideas on what Big League gloves and mitts 
should be like—and they just pitched in and turned out the 
sweetest glove jobs you’d ever want to put your fist in. 

They got plenty of room for your fingers, yet they fit snugly. 
They bend and give just as easy and life-like as your hand. 
And they got that already-broken-in feeling, if you know wheat 
I mean. 

When you lay one of these gloves against a speeding ball, 
that ball is going to stick! Aspecial-formed pocket does the trick. 

Yes sir—they’re great gloves all right—and I’m proud that 
the Reach Company is using my signature on each glove, to 


show how I approve them. 
Baty 1x, 
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Designed by BABE RUTH 
Made by REACH 


The nearest Reach dealer will be glad to show 
you the Babe Ruth mitts and gloves. If you’ve 
thought you never would get a glove that 
suited you exactly, you’ve got a new thrill 
coming. Try these gloves at your dealer’s. 





Here is featured Fielder’s Glove 
RF2. Made of a fine selection of 
oil-treated brownhorsehide, lined 
with soft glove leather. Strongly 
bound edges. Finger seams can’t 
rip. Laced at the wrist to permit 
a change or adjustment of pad- 
ding. A good hand-formed pad- 
ding which stays in place. Laced 
between thumb and first finger. 
At $4.00, a truly marvelous glove 
investment. 

Other Babe Ruth Gloves 
Fielder’s Glovea at $3.00, $6.00 
and $8.50. Baseman’s Mitt at 2—$4 
$6.00, and Catcher’s Mitts at val - 
$6.00 and $8.50. The coupon be- 
low will bring full descriptions. 


e ° ° 


The Official American League 
Ball. Used by the American 
League ever since the league 
started. Used in every World’s 
Series. The finest ball made. 
$2.00 each. 


Another fine ball is the Babe 
Ruth Home Run Special ball. 
Experienced players tell us it’s 
the liveliest, longest-wearing 
$1.00 ball in existence. 

















Reach will send you free, a booklet giving many excellent 
pointers on correct play, also giving a full description 
of each glove in the Babe Ruth line. Clip the coupon. 








FREE BOOKLET « + « “Playing Pointers” 





A. J. Reacu, Wricut & Dirson, Inc. B. L.—3-29 
Dept. J. Tulip and Eyre Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me, free, your booklet “Prayinc Pointers,” together 
with leaflet describing fully every glove in that Babe Ruth line. 





Name 


Address.___ 





SRE ee ee ee State 
© 1929,A. J. R., W. & D., ine 
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very Scout is after aRecord 


Whether it be in woodcraft, base- 
ball, football, or what have you, the 
real scout is always ready to improve 
his abilities. Training is important 
—the eye must see; the brain think; 
the hand or foot must act quickly 
and accurately. Begin training now. 
MARBLES will help you see .. . 
think . . . act. 


AKRO AGATES will improve your abilities. 
You'll know this when you see how we have 
made them . .. round—perfectly round—colors 
that are outstanding . . . quality that makes 
them unbeatable. 


“he AKRO AGATE COMPANY 


CLARKSBURG.W.VA. Sane DEPARTMENT A~4 
ne at 


LOOK FOR.:-THE CROW ON EVERLY BOX 





“A Hint on 
World Traveling” 


JOHN EDWIN HOGG 
Lieutenant, U.S.N.R. 


ci ena the past twelve years my work as a 
journalist has taken me all over the earth. I 


have traveled by all means you can think of— steamship 
or aeroplane, railroad or horseback, on foot or on camel’s 
back. And I am in excellent health— in spite of an almost 
constant change of climate—in spite of exposure to blizzards, 
hail-storms, hurricanes and cloudbursts. 
“Traveling teaches you the little things that you can do to 
stay fit. Years ago I learned to avoid sore throat and colds by 
carrying with me a package of Smith Brothers’ Cough Drops. 
Whenever bad weather threatens me I use them. They are 
an invaluable traveler’s-aid for keeping well always.” 


Unpleasant and dangerous colds and coughs—many of 
the sicknesses which keep you away from fun and play 

— start right in the throat. Smith Brothers’ Cough 
Drops will protect you! And they’re good candy! 


5¢€—two kinds: S. B. (Black) 
or the new Menthol. 
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How to Make a Handy Stool 


By ‘‘Uncle Bill’? Wood 





Letters 1 d and req 


ts for Uncle Bill’s booklet on ‘‘How to Use and Keep 


Tools” tell us that these articles are a great help, especially to Scouts in their various 
tests calling for the use of tools, good turns around the house, etc. 


We intend to continue the series as long as you want it. 


If there are any special 


projects you are interested in and think others would like an article about, write in and 
your request will be considered. Also, do not hesitate to write Uncle Bill if you have 
real trouble with any of the objects he tells about. 

Pom! t forget he has. prepared a booklet ‘‘How to Use and Keep Tools’’ which may 


had free.— 


Q@NE thing that’s always handy’ about a 
house, especially in a boy’s room or li- 
brary, is a stool which can: be moved around 
easily and. doesn’t take up much room. If it 
is made and finished carefully it will not be 
out of place. anywhere in a home, and:if it’s 
built strongly'it will be used a thousand times 
a‘ year to s on when hanging pictures, 
reaching to high shelves or washing windows. 
Boys” Lire readers can make easily and 
cheaply a little stool for their own use by fol- 
lowiig the directions in this article? The 
tools necessary for the job are in practically 
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every home workshop, and the wood needed to 
build it can be bought at any lumber yard for 
a dollar or two. 

What is needed is some straight and strong 


oak or spruce. The four square legs as shown 
in the diagram can be gotten in one piece 
73 inches long and 134 inches square in the 
rough. The four leg oan Ya can be cut from 
one piece 58 inches by 134 inches by % inch, 
and the seat or top can ‘be made from one 
piece 40% inches long by 4% inches by 7 inch 
Here is an itemized bill of materials: 


ROUGH SIZES 
Ww idth Thicknes s 
%” 


No. of 
Pieces 
I 
I 
I 


Length 


FINISHED SIZES 
No. of 
Length < idth Thickness Pieces 
18 = yy’ 1%, 4 
14 ” 13 sad 4 
43" in 3 
4 Number 10 wood screws 13%” long. 


134” 


You have noticed that only four screws are 
listed on the bill. They are all that are neces- 
sary to hold the parts together as the stool is 
mainly supported by mortise-tenon joints. 

These joints are not difficult, but require 
care in forming to make them tight and steady. 
You will have to measure accurately and work 
slowly to make them fit and do their work. 
Now let us see how to go ahead from the be- 


ginning. 
"i 4 


Seal 4% 
Support 14" 








t 





Fig, 4 
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where in Dasaled! 


Write for your copy.—The Editors. 


You have the three pieces of wood if-you’ve 
followed the bill of materials for rough sizes. 
So now take the one for the legs and plane it 
down squarely to 114 inches ‘by 14 inches 
and cut into four lengths, each 18 inches. 

Then plane the rough piece for the supports 
to the finished size of 114 inches by % inch, 
and cut into four pieces 14 inches long. Next 
take~ the wider board from which you are 
going to make the seat and _ plane it squarely 
to 4% inches. by. % inch, and cut that, into 
three lengths of 1344 inches. With No. o 
sandpaper smooth four long edges- on. these 
three, pieces and spread-glue on: them very 
thinly. These when put together will make 
one*square piece 13)4 “inches ‘by 1324 “inches. 
Clamp tightly on a flat surface and allow’ the 
glue*to dry at least twenty-four hours. 


Ky +/ 
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Fig2 Ig, 3 

While the glue is drying on the seat make the 
joints as follows, beginning with the mortises 
on the legs. (The supports do not have to be 
formed at all to make the tenons, as the end of 
each is used, natural size, to slip into the 
mortises and be glued.) First mark the four 
sides of each leg with a letter. Put “A” on 
one side, ““B” on the next, “‘C” opposite “A,” 
and then “D” opposite “B.” Mark each 
leg this way and you will make no mistake in 
cutting the mortises. 

The finished slots or mortises on each leg will 
go through from “‘A” to “C,” starting 1 inch 
down from the top and 4 inches down from 
the top, ““B” to ‘‘D.” (See Figure 2.) Every 
mortise will be 114 inches long and % inch 
wide, clear through the legs. As I have told 
you before, the easiest way to make mortises, 
especially through mortises as these are, is to 
drill a series of holes as in Figure 3 and then 
chisel out squarely. For these mortises use a 
34-inch auger bit and make three holes over- 
lapping each other. Then clear out with a 
14-inch chisel the long way and a 34-inch 
chisel for the width of the mortise. 

Remember the mortises are all the same size. 
There is one in each leg from side “A” to “C,” 
1 inch down from the top, and one from “‘B” to 
“‘D” which starts 4 inches down from the top. 

Now put two pairs of legs together, with the 
upper supports running through the holes 

(Concluded on page 59) 
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All ready to go— 


IT IS GREAT SPORT TO BE CLOTHED 
ALL THE TIME IN OFFICIAL BOY 
SCOUT CLOTHING 


‘“Wear-Ever’’ Cook Kit 


Made of heavy gauge, seamless aluminum. 
Outfit consists of frying-pan with patent 
folding handle into which stick may be 
inserted for holding over fire, cooking pot 
with cover drinking cup, and stew-pan 
which also serves as. plate or soup bowl. 
Fork and spoon included. Parts nest and 
lock together, hence do not rattle. Khaki 
carrying case with adjustable strap. 
Shipping weight, 3 Ibs. 
No. 1200 Price, $2.25 


‘‘Wear-Ever’’ Aluminum 
Canteen 


Made of heavy seamless aluminum, en- 
closed in tight-fitting khaki felt cover 
which, when wet, keeps contents cool. 
Fitted with removable, adjustable shoul- 
der strap. Canteen is concaved to fit 
wearer’s hip. Capacity slightly over 
one quart. Shipping weight, 2 Ibs. 

No. 1466 Price, $2.75 


Official Boy Scout Axes 


Handy at every turn in camp and on hike. 
Made of one-piece solid steel, hand-forged, 
coated with rust-resisting finish, has head 
a ee nails. Complete with leather 
sheat 


No. 1510. “Plumb” Brand. Prepaid. 
Price, $1.80 

No. 1507. “Collins” Brand. Prepaid. 
Price, $1.80 


Take a Boy Scout Diary with 


you on the first hike of Spring. 
15c per Copy. 





1929 


The real Scout will not undertake a 
hike or overnight camp until he has 
thoroughly read the new Boy Scout 
Handbook. Most Scouts already have 
one. Price, 50c 


Flint and Steel Set 


Something every Scout should have for 
fire-making. Consists of piece of vana- 
dium steel and piece of quartz in a 
compact khaki carrying case, with extra 
pocket for tinder. 

No. 1505. Prepaid. Price, 60c 


Waterproof Matchbox 


A: box that is absolutely waterproof, yet 
easily opened. Made of seamless brass. 
Holds enough matches to last several 
days. May save your life some day as 
it has many others. 
No. 1437. Prepaid. Price, 55c 


_One Hundred Mile Pedometer 


Registers every step you take. Add to 
the fun of hiking by knowing how far and 
fast you travel. Large dial spaced off in 
quarters of a mile up to 10 miles; small 
dial registers up to 100 miles and repeats 
automatically. Full directions with 


each pedometer. 
No. 1192. Prepaid. $2.00 each 


Litenite Compass 


Here is an instrument for hiking at night, 
as north and south points are luminous 
Floating dial instead of needle. Open 
case. 

No. 1206. Prepaid. $1.75 









The New Official Boy Scout 
Haversack 


Adopted after many months of experi- 
menting and consultations with hunters, 
trappers and leading camping authorities. 
It is a decided improvement over any 
haversack on the market today, and is 
the most practical article of a Scout’s 
equipment. 
No. 573. Shipping weight, 2 Ibs. 
Price, $2.50 


New Boy Scout Lariat 


Scouts now-a-days are finding great use 
for the Lariat in addition to the Scout 
Guard Rope. It is especially useful and 
practical for uses on hikes and in camp. 
The new Scout Lariat is 20 feet in length 
and is made of Sampson Spot Cord. This 
cord is absolutely the strongest and best 
on the market today. very Scout 
should have a Lariat. 


No. 1070 


Official Boy Scout 
Field Glasses 


Pleasure and profit are derived from good 
field glasses. Useful in signaling, in study 
of birds and stars. This glass has achro- 
matic lenses, giving a clear and well- 
lighted field of view. Tan leather mount- 
ing and dull finish. Tan case with shoul- 
der straps. Shipping weight, 2 lbs. 

No. 1212 Each, $7.50 


Price, $1.40 


VERY week-end, now, finds Scouts 
congregating at terminals and 
ferry depots, everywhere, taking ad- 
vantage of the early Spring days to get 
out and trek thru new country. 


Here are some equipment 
suggestions that will help 
Scouts and Out-doorsmen en- 
joy the first hike. 


It’s Easy to Order by Mail! 


Simply state the number, the quantivy 
wanted, the name of the article, and, when 
necessary, state size and color. 


Figure up the total cost of the articles you 
order and enclose the amount required, in- 
cluding enough to pay postage according 
to the weight. 


The best way to send money is by post- 
office money order, express money order 
or your personal check. If you find it 
necessary to send currency, have the letter 
registered, if possible. 

Our system makes it possible for us to 
deliver your order to the post-office or rail- 
road company WITHIN TWENTY- 
FOUR HOURS after we receive it. 


The Scout Lumberjack Shirt 


No Scout who likes to hike and enjoy the 
great outdoors and be properly dressed 
should be without this new practical and 
comfortable Lumberjack Shirt. Because 
it is so sturdily made of strong, durable 
material, it is very appropriate for all 
kinds of activity, whether it be in warm 
or cool weather. They are made of 22-24 
oz. all wool material. In Boys’ sizes 
12 to 18 years. 

No. 596. Gray, Blue and Green Plaid. 
No. 597. Gray, Blue and Maroon Plaid. 
Each, $475 

For men, order by collar size. 

No. 599. Gray, Blue and Green Plaid. 

No. 600. Gray, Blue and Maroon Plaid. 
Each, $5.00 


Official Boy Scout Knives 


Regulation model, large sized stag handle, 
heavy cutting blade, screw driver, bottle 
and can opener, punch blade, shackle for 
hanging on belt. Built to stand rough 
usage. 
No. 1496. ‘“‘Remington” Make. 
Prepaid. Price, $1.50 
No. 1502. ‘‘Ulster” Brand. Prepaid. 
Price, $1.50 
No. 1566. ‘‘Hammer”’ Brand. Prepaid. 
Price, $1.50 


New Official Boy Scout Whistle 


One of the finest whistles made. Highly 
polished nickel-finish on brass; furnished 
with ring for attaching. Marked with 
Official Boy Scout Emblem. Somewhat 
resembles the Police Whistle. 


No. 1281. Prepaid. 35c 


Boy SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


National Headquarters: 
2 Park Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


Chicago Area: 
37 So. Wabash Avenue 583 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Pacific Coast: 
Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


New York Retail Store: 


Boy Scout Trading Post 
20 East 33rd Street 


SEND YOUR ORDERS TO THE NEAREST POINT OF DISTRIBUTION 
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Warmer days are coming. Spring 
will soon be here with its promise 
of outdoor activities . . . athletics, 
camping trips, hikes. 

Kellogg Cereals are fine for 
getting into condition and keep- 
ing fit. Eat them with milk or 
cream. Add preserved or canned 
fruits or honey. Any way you try 
them, you’ll surely prefer that 
famous flavor you always find 
in Kellogg’s. 

Kellogg’s Corn Flakes are es- 
pecially crisp and crunchy. Fine 
for lunch, as well as breakfast. 
And when you feel like a bite to 
eat before going to bed, try a 
nice bowl of Kellogg’s Corn 
Flakes. Wholesome and extra- 
easy to digest. 

Oven-fresh at all grocers. Inthe 
red-and-green Kellogg package. 
Made by Kellogg in Battle Creek. 


CORN 
FLAKES 





KELLOGG COMPANY 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
I am enclosing ten cents (10c) in stamps 


to cover the cost of pac t to 
a One epee eae Poster. Size 20 x 30 
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Think and Grin 


Edited by Francis J. Rigney 
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‘THIRTY-ONE days to go and all of them 

to be easy ones planning and preparing all 
kinds of things for the coming out-of-door 
season and this in addition to all the many 
regular chores. In such a month, where has a 
fellow time to even think of such a person as 
Old Idle Five Minutes, that four-brake stop 
who is always ready to call a halt to work? 
Around he comes wise-cracking, trying to 
make everybody as idle as he is himself. 

Fellows, let us organize to make him as mad 
as the March hare, and let’s see if we can or 
can not can him for all time. Let’s march to 
meet and rout him; bombard him with his own 
jokes. Send in your snappiest and for each one 
accepted and published prizes of the new 1929 
Boy Scout Diary will be awarded. 

No contributions returned unless accom- 
panied by a stamped return addressed envelope. 


If? 


He: Mothers never see the faults in their 
children. 
SHE: What an absurd idea! I’m sure I’d 


see my children’s faults if they had any. 








Unreasonable 

SERVANT: The doctor’s here, sir. 

ABSENT-MINDED Man: I can’t see him; tell 
him I’m sick. 

A Hot Spell 

First Mess Cook: Wot’ll we give ’em to- 
morrow for dessert? Tapioker? 

SeconD Mess Cook: That’ll do, write it 
down; you’ll need four pounds. 

First Cook (spelling audibly as he writes): 
Four pounds taba, tabi (hesitates) —we’d better 
give em macaroni. 

SEconD Cook: All right; write it down. 

First Cook: Four pounds M-a-k-a, m-a-k-i— 
oh, we'll give ’em rise—four pounds of r-i-s-e. 





Ist YounGc FisH: How come you’re not with 
the school? 

2ND YouNG FisH (taking another nibble at 
the bait): Stupid, can’t you see I’m playing 
hookey. 

Not Fired At or Under 

First Scout: I saw a big rat in my cook- 
stove, but he got out when I went for my gun. 

Seconp Scout: Did you shoot him? 

First Scout: No, he was out of my range. 


Rubbing It In 

They were baking. 

“Boy,” said the camp cook, “Stick a knife in 
the cake and see if it is done, and if it comes out 
clean you’ll know its done.”’ 

““Yes,” said the camp director, “and if it 
comes out clean, stick all the other knives in 
it too.” 

Good Intent 

TEACHER (to tenderfoot): What is one-half 
of one-tenth? 

TENDERFOOT: A shelter half. 


In Training 
TENDERFOOT: I wonder why we lost the 


game with that young Indian basket-ball team? 
Frrst-ciass Scout: That tribe has been 





making baskets since the year 1000. 
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A Whale of a Catch 
First Crass: We were in a rowboat. I 
hooked a fish that I was afraid to haul in, for 
fear I would swamp the boat. 
TENDERFOOT: The same thing happened to 
me—on an ocean liner. 
Solid Diet 
A man was taking his first trip on the ocean, 
and he was very sea-sick. A ship’s steward 
asked: “Is there anything I can do for you?” 
The sick man replied: “‘ Yes, get me an island.” 


Nothing in It 
TEACHER (trying to explain the word thief): 
Now, Johnnie, if I were to put my hand in your 
pocket and take out a dime, what would I be? 
JoHNNIE: A magician. 


Some Race 
Pin: A cabbage, a hydrant, and a tomato 
ran a race, which do you think won? 
Jry: Don’t know—who? 
Pin: The cabbage came out a head, the 
tomato is trying to catchup, and the hydrant 
is still running. 


Thoughtful 
A little nervous man hurried into the Police 
Station saying, ‘“‘ My car was stolen by a man.” 
“Did you see him?” growled the desk 
Sergeant. 
“No, but I succeeded in taking the number 
of the car.” 








Didn’t Get the Hang of It 

Jor: Say Moe, did you know your coat’s all 
wrinkled? 

Moe: Really? 

Joe: Yes, why don’t you use a coat hanger? 

Moe: Well, you see, the hook knocks my 

hat off and the part hurts my shoulder. 


A Rattling Model 
Anpy: What kind of a car have you got? 
Sanpy: A wreck. 
Anpy: A wreck? 
Sanpy: Yes, every time I park it, a dozen 
people ask me if I reported the accident. 


But You’ve Got to Stay There 
Swimming is the one thing you learn by 
beginning at the top. 





Back Again 
EmpLoyveR: What, are you doing back here? 
Didn’t you read the letter I gave you? 


Boy: Yes, sir, inside it said, you are dis- 
missed, outside it said, “please return in five 
days.” 

How He Worked It 

Mike: Gee Whiz, Bill, you look pretty 
prosperous to be caught eating in a lunch 
wagon. 

Brit: That’s how I keep looking prosper- 
ous. 


Unusual 
Bitty: What are you thinking about? 
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BOYS! meet 


JIMMY HENDRICKS 


Jimmy---who wouldn't swap his uniform 
for a King’s regalia---is bat-boy and mas- 
cot of the Cincinnati Reds. Jimmy knows 
all the famous players who visit at the 
Cincinnati field. His job is to take care 
of his team’s bats, and to keep a complete row of 
them in front of the home players’ bench. There 
are many different models in the row of bats, for 
ball players are particular it shape, and weight; 
but practically all the bats, Jimmy will tell you, are 
of one make--- Louisville Slugger. Same way on 
visiting teams --- Louisville Slugger is the choice of 
nearly every player. Leading dealers everywhere sell 
these bats. The oval trademark and player’s fac- 
simile autograph identify the genuine. HILLERICH 
& BRADSBY CO., Incorporated, ManufaCturers , 
432 Finzer Street, Louisville, Kentucky. 


Louisville Slugger 
Bats — 


to get high marks in school 
... pass exams easily .. . with 
hours more free time each week 


HERE'S an amazing new help that makes school 
work easier. Thousands of boys in High School 
and grade schools already use it. They get high 
marks every day. They come through exams with 
colors flying. And yet they have hours more free 
time every week. Hours that used to go into tiresome 
study are now free for other things. 
This simplified new way to study is called the Cebco 
method. 18,000 teachers themselves recommend it. 
One of them writes, “‘Cebco offers the pupil on one 
page what it takes many pages to cover in the text 
book.” For Cebco took each difficult subject and 
picked out the essentials for you! The vital points 
—the things you must know to pass—here they are 
in ct little handbook ibly arranged for 
quick review. 
A few minutes with Cebco each week will fiz in your 
mind all that’s really important in that week's work. 
Then at the end of the term you can quickly run 
through your Cebco—and be ready for exams with 
complete confidence. 


Pick your hardest subjects below: 
5 days trial—NO risk! 


Decide now to use this new-type aid yourself. Check 
your hardest subjects on the list below. Let Cebco 
make them easy for you—and save you many wasted 
hours. You take no risk whatever. You can return 
the handbooks if you wish in 5 days and 
money back without question. 
give them up, once you see h 

work is with Cebco’s help. So clip the coupon below 
aot ee sooner you act, the sooner your marks 

















College Entrance Book Co., Inc. g 
102 Fifth Ave., Dept. B3, New York | 


Please send at once the titles checked below. Money 
order, check or coin enclosed. 
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be struck. Since the gas pipes do not enter 
the ground before they reach the meter, a gas 
pipe is not a good radio ground. Furthermore, 
an electric spark or static through the set 
might ignite the gas. Hot-water pipes are 
often insulated from the earth and therefore 


Dor-sa-tus, the Friendless 


(Concluded from page 43) 











ignorant of the fact that nowhere in all the 
wilderness could he possibly find a more un- 
comfortable combination than these same two, 
he proceeded to satisfy his curiosity. The 
furious humming of the bees annoyed him a 
bit, and he kept twitching his ears as they 
buzzed uncomfortably close. But it was the 
prickly round ball under the nest that aroused 
his curiosity the most, and he had evidently 
made up his small mind to find out what it 
was, in spite of all the bees in the world. So 
cautiously stretching out a stubby paw he 
gave the pin-cushion an experimental tap. 

Things happened quickly after that. The 
cub drew back with a startled yelp, while 
the porcupine, neatly capsized by that gentle 
tap, rolled over and over, releasing the nest and 
bringing a swarm of infuriated bees about the 
bearling’s ears. It was the zero hour of the 
youngster’s life. His paw throbbing with 
three or four barbed darts, he fought the hordes 
off as well as he could. But the scent of honey 
was strong in his nostrils, clouding and warping 
his judgment. Even asa swinging paw brought 
the nest crashing to the ground he wilted under 
the attack and staggered off through the under- 
brush, clawing desperately at his ears and 
whining piteously. 


[7 IS the most mysterious part of the day in 

the deep woods, those few mystic moments 
between daylight and dark. An interlude, as 
it were, between the retirement of the daylight 
hunters and the appearance of the night prowl- 
ers. Only the squirrels and the bats and the 
porcupines moved about then, and they did 
so timidly, as if just a little afraid of disturbing 
the tranquillity of the hour. 

Chirring in delighted anticipation of a meal, 
Dor-sa-tus dug his claws into the pine tree and 
started upward for sweet tender bark that he 
knew grew at the top. But hardly had he 
started when his progress was barred by a small 
but irate householder. 

For arrogance, garrulity, and consummate 
impudence, the little red squirrel of the wood- 
lot is commended to the attention of the world. 
Never still, seldom silent, and forever on the 
qui vive to discover some animal upon which 
to vent his spleen, he completely dominates 
the neck of woods in which he lives. Such 
a squirrel, claiming the big pine as his ancestral 
property, with all rights of ingress and egress, 
now confronted Dor-sa-tus with blazing eyes 
and twitching tail. 

The squirrel was so fearfully mad that it 
seemed as if he was simply going to burst from 
sheer fury. Perfectly well aware that he was 
the unwitting object of all this uproar, and 
considerably annoyed by the clatter, the porcu- 
pine halted just long enough to give the little 
fellow the idea that he was about to retire. 
Then pressing his nose close to the bark and 
chirring loudly, he showed the squirrel just 
what he thought of him by blundering unhur- 
tiedly past him. 

That pine-top yielded all the delicacies that 
Dor-sa-tus had anticipated, and he gorged him- 
self on the sweet bark till the branches swayed 
and bent under him. Then filled to repletion, 
he lowered himself carefully into the lower 
branches and found himself a place to sleep. 

As the Stygian darkness settled down over 
the world the Apaches of the woods came to 
life, ebbing and flowing about the porcupine’s 
sleeping-porch like a living tide. It was not 
much more than a ghostly rustle, that surge of 
high-tensioned, pulsating life. And when the 
moon rose a short time later it seemed to die 
away altogether. But though the white light 
drove the people of the night clear of the trails 
of molten gold, the shadowy underbrush im- 
mediately became crowded with scurrying 

ies and peering eyes. 
_ The moon was on the last lap of its nightly 
journey when Dor-sa-tus shook himself a ake 
and bethought himself of another meal. Noth- 
ing very novel in that, you might say. But it 
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(Concluded from page 31) 







are not good radio grounds. A length of pipe 
driven six or eight feet into moist soil pro- 
vides a good ground. If the receiver is near a 
lake, pond or river, a sheet of metal or length 
of bare copper wire in the water will provide 
efficient ground contact. 


serves to illustrate the terribly narrow orbit 
of the porcupine’s life. No sooner awake, than 
he thought of food. No sooner stuffed to 
repletion, than sleep stiffened his eyelids. 
Seemingly quite oblivious of the death stalking 
in the darkness below, and too stupid perhaps 
to appreciate the fearful risk he was running, 
he clattered noisily down the tree, grunting 
like an overstuffed pig as he struck the ground 
with a thud. 

Dor-sa-tus was no Columbus, and he cir- 
cumnavigated a tiny pool at the foot of the 
pine with an oft-proven conviction that some- 
where at the far end grew a clump of wild 
apple. And as he clattered noisily along in 
the paling moonlight dozens of voracious flesh- 
eaters crouched in the underbrush and watched 
him with blazingeyes. Indeed, just when Dor- 
sa-tus, figuratively speaking, was beginning to, 
smack his lips at the delicious scent of wild apple 
a lean yellow shape drifted silently out of the 
shadows and crouched in the trail ahead. 

Though the pine marten is the personifica- 
tion of death to more than one creature of 
the wild, the People of the Quills are more or 
less free from his unwelcome attentions. The 
lemon-coated demon crouched there in the 
trail must have had a grudge, however, because 
he was out for porcupine blood. Quite un- 
mindful of the bold target he was making of 
himself in that white light, he flattened himself 
on the ground, his bushy tail swollen and rigid, 
his gimlet eyes blazing in his triangular face. 

On and on shuffled Dor-sa-tus, talking plain- 
tively to himself and rattling his quills at every 
step. He was almost on the marten before his 
near-sighted eyes warned him of his danger. 
Halting dead in his tracks, he grunted in ag- 
grieved protest, shook out his quills, lashed his 
stubby tail from side to side, then ploughed 
straight down on that yellow death. 

As an insurance risk, Dor-sa-tus would have 
been a minus quantity just at that moment, 
because an encounter with a_ bloodthirsty 
marten could have but one ending. As a mat- 
ter of fact, never had the short-lived porcupine 
been so near death as at that moment. Lower 
and lower crouched the marten, his whip- 
cord body tensed for a mighty effort, his lips 
drawn back over his needle-pointed teeth in 
a soundless snarl. Then just as he was about 
to leap for that unprotected throat, where life 
throbbed close to the surface, the high-pitched, 
quavering cry of a hunting fisher, the black 
hiller of the wilds, shattered the silence of the 
night and turned both marten and porcupine 
into stone. 

Again and again that bloodcurdling cry, 
entirely unlike any other wilderness sound, 
stabbed through the night and throbbed away 
into silence. It spelt horrible death to both 
alike, that, and the marten and porcupine were 
tight gripped in dread fear of it. Indeed, 
when the fisher finally broke out of the shadows 
and came bounding down the trail in long 
graceful leaps, the porcupine could not sum- 
mon enough will power to curl into a ball. 

It is possible that the newcomer had not yet 
sighted the marten. And had the little yellow 
demon found the nerve to remain motionless 
in the face of his enemy’s advance it is alto- 
gether likely that Dor-sa-tus would have re- 
mained the sole object of the fisher’s attentions, 
eventually meeting an abrupt and disagreeable 
end. 

But, ruthless assassin that he was, the 
marten’s courage failed him at the critical 
moment, and he leaped away under the fisher’s 
very nose. A squeal, a spine-wrenching side- 
step, and the fisher was off on the marten’s 
trail like a rocket, plunging into the gloom of 
the bracken with delighted little squeals. And 
as the solemn-faced moon dipped behind a dis- 
tant hill, Dor-sa-tus, the porcupine, shivered 
slightly, shook out his quills, lashed his tail 
from side to side, then plodded solemnly along 
in the darkness, his whole being wrapped up 





in a single thought—food. 
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Huntington, W. Va., Boy Scout Band, H..C. Shadwell, Director. The largest 
Boy Scout concert band in the world. Conn instruments are used exclusively 


y jenn about fun and pep—no end to it with a band. When you have 
a band like these fellows above, you go places, enter contests, give 
concerts. You play at the games and lead the peceden. How they cheer 
when you march down the field. The band is first everywhere! 
. Wouldn’t you like to 
You Can Play in a Band Remar net aro Ho 
in this fun? You can—and soon too. Conn’s easy-playing instruments 
and new instruction methods make this possible. No drudgery. If you 
can whistle or hum a tune you can play a Conn. Take your place in a 
band almost at once. 
; 4 Get your pals 
Conn Will Organize It for You 3°30"23° 
and at school together. Let Conn help you get started. Conn’s experi- 
enced organizers will take care of all details. 
Easy finance plan provides for all instruments J . ” 
right away. In 90 days from the first rehearsal 
your band will be ready for a concert! 
Get Dad and your Scoutmaster interested. 
Show them this ad. Have them send the cou- 
pon today for complete information. 


FreeTrial, Easy Payments 


on any Conn instrument. Send the coupon for free 
literature and details. Mention instrument. 


Conn Official Scout Bugle 


nag laying, clear, ringing tone. Brass fin- $ 5 
ish. Onder yours BOW! 6. 6k ee ee tas 
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WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS q 

C. G. CONN, Ltd., 307 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Ind. i 

Gentlemen : Without obligation, please send details of your band organizing plan{ }. Also free i 

literature and details of free trial offer on (Instrument) i 

Name | 

St. or R.F.D i 
City, State. 





County. 
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WHY I BELONG TO 
Beta Kappa Beta 


“WN the first place, I like Browning, King Clothes better 
I than any others—in looks, variety, quality and price. 
In the second place, by joining the 200,000 other 
boys in this great fraternity, I can count all my purchases 
at Browning, King’s toward winning just “the kind of 
prizes I like best: baseballs, baseball gloves, cameras, 


watches, pedometers, radio sets, and many others. 


“Why don’t you join Beta Kappa Beta, too? Just 
speak to a salesman in the nearest Browning, King & Co. 
store. He’ll show you how easy it is to join, and the many 


big prizes you can easily earn.” 


Drowning King 


ANN ARBOR, Mich., 319 So. Main St. MUL WAUEEE. Empire Bidg., N. E. Cor. 
snooe.ts. N. Y., Fulton St. at msin Ave. and W. Water St. 
DeKalb MINNEAPOLIS. Nicollet at Eighth St. 
BUBPALO, Liberty Bank Bldg., Lafay- NEW YORK, 1265 Broadway, at 32d St. 
iY OMAHA, Cor. 15th & Douglas Sts. 
CHICA O, Monroe & Wabash. PHILADELPHIA, S. W. cor. 16th & 
CINCINNATI, 4th & Race Sts. 


Chestnut Sts. 
CLEVELAND, 419 Euclid Ave. PITTSBURGH, 439-441 Wood St. 


Euclid Ave. at ro7th St. orbes & Meyran Ave. 
DENVER, 1624-30 Stout St. PROVIDENCE, Westminster & Eddy Sts. 
DETROIT, Washington Blvd. at Grand LOUIS, 916-018 Olive St. 


iver ST. PAUL, Robert at 6th St. 
EVANSTON, IIl., 524.26 Davis St. SEATTLE, 2d Ave. & University St. 
KANSAS CITY, Mo., Grand Ave. & 


WORCESTER, Mass., Central Bldg., 
11th St. 324 Main St. 


Official 


BOY SCOUT 


Outfitters in these cities: 


PITTSBURGH 
PROVIDENCE 
ST. LOUIS 
ST. PAUL 


KANSAS CITY 
MILWAUKEE 
NEW YORK 
OMAHA 
PHILADELPHIA 


BROOKLYN 
BUFFALO 
CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND 





BOYS’ LIFE 


A World’s Series for Boys 


By Harold D. Robinson 


+ BATTER UP” will soon be called on the 

vacant lot, playground and public park 
diamonds throughout the country as America’s 
boy baseball teams start their third annual race 
for the Junior Championship of the World. The 
play will continue through the spring and sum- 
mer with’ the teams in each city or county 
playing. for the local championship, the local 
champions playing for district and State cham- 
pionships, the State champions playing for 
regional and sectional championships, until 
two teams remain, the champions of the east 
and the champions of the west. These two 
sectional champions will fight it out for the 
world title in the Junior World Series early in 


i 


conform to the Legion’s eligibility rules. In 
counties of more than 50,000 population no 
one team can have players from more than one 
high school. All players must furnish certified 
copies of their birth certificates to show that 
they are not over age, or, if a copy of 
the birth certificate can not be obtained, 
a copy of the baptismal certificate or school- 
record age. A boy born prior to midnight of 
September 14, 1912, is not eligible to compete, 
and if an ineligible player is found on a team 
the entire team will be disqualified for further 
competition. 

The Legion’s purpose in sponsoring boy base- 
ball is to help teach the boys of America to be 





The 1928 Junior World Baseball Champions. The Oakland, California, Nine 


September, and the members of the winning 
team will be the guests of. the National and 
American Leagues at the big World Series. 

All boys who will not have their seventeenth 
birthday before September 15 will be eligible 
to play. on the team representing their com- 
munity, ‘if, they ‘have never been paid money 
for playing baseball. Each team is allowed to 
have fourteen boys as members,’ and an adult 
manager. All players must be enrolled before 
June 30. 

The American Legion, the great organiza- 
tion of World War veterans which sponsored 
the other two nation-wide junior baseball 
competitions, is ‘sponsoring the competition 
again this year. Each’ team must enroll 
through the Post of The American Legion in 
its community or through the nearest Legion 


organization if there is no Post in the commu- 


nity. From the Legion Post the team manager 
will secure entry blanks’for each player and 
for the team, and also will be given help. in 
securing an adult manager.’ 

The Legion Post will arrange the local com- 
petition which will decide the championship of 
the city or county. In many cities regular 


league schedules will be played and the team’ 


finishing the schedule with the highest per- 
centage of games won will be declared the 
champion. In others the championship will’ be 
decided by elimination tournaments to be 
held after the teams have played a number of 
preliminary games. 

Legion Posts in cities and towns in all parts 
of the country will soon make announcements 
through the newspapers and the schools, 
telling boys wishing to play where to report 
forenrollment. Players can enroll as members 
of teams already formed or they can enroll as 
individual players, and the Legion will give 
them a chance to try out for a team. If no 
announcement is made by the local Post the 
boys of the community should go to the Com- 
mander of the Post and find out what arrange- 
ments have been made for them to play in the 
national competition. The Commander of 
a Post of The American Legion is usually 
a well-known man, and not difficult to find. 

Teams representing Se ae public 
and parochial schools, Y. M. C. A.’s, boys’ 
aan civic and fraternal organizations, busi- 
ness firms and other groups can enter the com- 
petition. Of course, all their players must 
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good sportsmen, because it believes that the 
principles of good sportsmanship ‘are very 
similar to the principles of good citizenship. 
It believes that a boy who learns to play fair, 
to obey rules, to be democratic, to work for his 
team to be game, and to live cleanly will carry 
these qualities with him into manhood, and will 
be a better citizen for them. Of course, the 
whole purpose of the program would be vio 
lated if a boy made false statements in order 
to get to play when he was not eligible. 


THE National and American Leagues are 

helping The American Legion carry out the 
nation-wide competition. The men whoown 
the clubs in these two big leagues last year 
contributed to the money. necessary to pay the 
traveling expenses of’ the State championship 
teams on the long trips to the regional and 
sectional tournaments and of the eastern and 
western champions to the Junior World Series. 
They also threw open the big-league parks to 
the boys for the different tournaments. This 
yeaw they will do: the same thing, and the 
minor leagues in different parts of the country 
are also going to let the boys’ teams play im- 
portant games in their parks. 

Last year 122,000 boys played on teams in 
the competition. Local, district and State 
tournaments held during July reduced the field 
to forty-four State championship teams and 
the champion teams of the District of Colum- 
bia and the Panama Canal Zone. During the 
first two weeks of August twelve regional 
tournaments were played, six in the eastern 
half of the country and six in the western, by 
these forty-six teams. 

In Region No. 1, Seattle, Wash., defeated 
Pocatello, Idaho, the Western champions in 
1926 when the first national junior baseball 
competition was held by the Legion, and Great 
Falls, Mont. 

In Region No. 2, Oakland, Calif., defeated 
Reno, Nev., and Phoenix, Arizona. 

In Region No. 3, Salt Lake City, Utah, de- 
feated Denver, Colo., Cheyenne, Wyo., and 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

In Region No. 4, St. Paul, Minn., defeated 
Linton, N. D., Mitchell, S. D., and Milwaukee, 


is. 
In Region No. 5, Omaha, Neb., defeated 
Topeka, Kansas. 
In Region No. 6, Shreveport, La., defeated 
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FOR ALL BOYS 
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Team play is the deciding factor 
in all contests where one group com- 
petes against another. 






In Track and Field sports, the team 
that wins the trophy is usually the 
team that has been so well coached 
in Team play that they give their 
best smoothly and in perfect rhythm 
without any thought of individual 
glory. 











The ‘secret of all success in sports, 
business or Scouting activities, is the 
ability to cooperate with one’s fel- 
lows,—to play the game in harmony 
and unison. 









TROOP, in which all of the Scouts are 
clothed with the Official Boy Scout Uniform, 
is so fused with the spirit of Scouting that they be- 
come welded into a team, playing the game with 
the same determined spirit which swings the suc- 
cessful Field and Track men over the cinder path. 


The Boy Scout Uniform helps to build up the 
morale of the Troop when clothed with it. Scouts 
feel the urge to do their best. They will want to 
do their best for their Troop, their school, for their 
club or association. They want to shine as a Scout 
can shine in every Scout activity. 


The spur of the whole Troop clothed in the Official 
Boy Scout Uniform not only helps the Scout to do 
his best but it urges him to be his best for the Team. 


Every Boy Scout should wear the Official Boy 
Scout Uniform every time he appears in public as a 


Scout. Every Troop should have all its members 
in Uniform. 





SIGMUND 
ARE THE ONLY 


a 


EISNER ; 
LICENSED MANUFACTURERS 


COMPANY, R ED BAN K, N. J. 
OF THE OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT UNIFORM 
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To the fellow! \ SZ f 


who wants to make good 


i you have graduated from — 
s 


chool and are planning to 
take a job, Western Union 
Messenger Service offers you 
a splendid opportunity. _ 
As a Western Union mes- 
senger you will 
establish a wide 
acquaintance and 


Good wages; bicycles at 
cost; recreational op- 
portunities in the larger 
cities, and other excilu- 


learn much about different 
kinds of business. 


Thus, you will be able to 
decide for yourself the kind 
of work that suits. you best, 
and when the opportunity 
comes wewillhelp 
you land the job 
of your selection. 


sively Western Union 
activities—all while you 
are mentally and phys- 
ically progressing. Ask 
the manager. of your 


local Western Union of- 
fice for additional facts. 
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WESTERN UNION MESSENGER SERVICE 





$20,000 a Year at 28! 


A star salesman is George Wallen. Look- 
ing the part helps him play it! 


“A neat head of hair,” says Mr. Wallen, 
“*gives a clean-cut appearance. I use a little 
Hair Groom each morning as faithfully as I 
use my comb and brush. It keeps the hair 
combed and glossy all day without that ‘plas- 
tered” look.”’ 


Hair Groom makes even unruly or shampooed 
hair stay combed all day in any style you like 
without making the hair sticky or greasy. 
Hair Groom comes in two forms—cream and 
liquid. At all toilet counters. A liberal sam- 
ple of Liquid Hair Groom is free. Clip the 


coupon, 


Git tents ete ee” FREE 


Mail me free sample Liquid Hair Groom. 


























MODEL AIRPLANES 
That Fly,—Only $1.50 geome 


BOYS: Here’s the greatest’ value you've 
*ever seen. A genuine aluminum 
ice. 


e 
ng spread 18 inches, fuselage 12: inches, power- 


derate cost. The all-metal construct: 
that will stand a lot of abuse. 


on all 
ease marked and full instruction for 


0.1 complies with toon bal eta, be ws whee, 
e cover’as 





wing fusel , only $1. 
Postpaid (3 for $4.00). odel L mad ready 
to fly $2.25 (3 for $0) postpaid: = 
Great fun, learn how to make and fly 
airplanes. 
ORDER NOW OR SEE YOUR DEALER 
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THE MOUNT CARMEL MFG. CO. . 

Dept. & New Haven, Conn. 


San Antonio, Texas, Blytheville, Ark., and 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

In Region No. 7, Cleveland, Ohio, defeated 
Chicago, Ill., Detroit, Mich., and Blanford, 
Indiana. 

In Region No. 8, Louisville, Ky., defeated 
Raleigh, N. C., and Memphis, Tenn. 

In Region No. 9, Meridian, Miss., defeated 
Lindale, Ga., Talladega, Ala., and Tampa, Fla. 

In Region No. 10, Wilmington, Del., defeated 
Washington, D. C., Baltimore, Md., Williams- 
port, Pa., and Huntington, W. Va. 

In Region No. 11, Central Falls, R. L., 
defeated Yonkers, N. Y., World Champions 
in 1926, Hartford, Conn., and Irvington, N. J. 

In Region No. 12, Worcester, Mass., de- 
feated Alfred, Me., Burlington, Vt., and Man- 
chester, N. H. 

The winners in the first six regions met at 
Denver in the Western sectional tournament 
and Oakland, Calif., emerged victorious, de- 
feating St. Paul in the final game. 

The winners in the last six regions, except 
Cleveland which withdrew when one of its 
players was discovered to be ineligible, came 
together at Louisville in the eastern sectional 
tournament. The Panama Canal Zone’s 





the club, and though I had planned to get 
away the next morning, rain and low visibility 
developed which kept me in Peoria for five days. 


T HAD been planned that I should fly to 
Chicago to appear at the Aeronautical 
Show, but I received a wire from New York 
telling me to take the southern route so as to 
avoid further bad weather. I accordingly 
left for Columbus, Ohio, but was forced down, 
through gas trouble, at Oakwood, Illinois. 
The trouble having been rectified, I flew from 
Oakwood to Danville, and from Danville to 
Columbus, Ohio, where I received a telegram 
saying that Motherand Dad were leaving New 
York by airplane to meet me and pace me back. 
That afternoon Martin Jensen, the second 
to finish in the Dole flight to Hawaii, flew into 
Columbus with Mother and Dad. It was 
wonderful to see them and we made plans for 
an early getaway next [morning. At 4 
A. M. Martin Jensen took off with the larger 
ship and I followed him. Neither of us had 
lights on our planes, so we agreed that one of 
the men on his ship would flash a pocket 
flashlight which I would try to follow. I had 
never flown in the darkness before, and in 
about ten minutes I had lost Martin who pro- 
ceeded to Cleveland. After I lost him, I 
swung back and tried to land in the field at 
Columbus. I couldn’t seem to locate it—all 
I knew was that there was a red light marking 
the field, but when I flew over Columbus 
looking for red lights, I can tell you I never 
saw so many red lights in all my life. I flew 
low, examining every light and the adjacent 
7 but none turned out to be the air 
eld. 

Finally I saw a light in the distance, and as 
a last resort I flew toward it, and it turned 
out to be the field which I left earlier in 
the morning. We awaited messages at the 
field and, none coming in, I decided that I 
would fly to Cleveland alone, and took off at 
9:50 A. M. Ihad flown about an hour when I 
ran into a heavy fog that was coming down 
from the mountains, and knowing it would be 
impossible to break through it, I turned and 
dusted back as fast as possible to the Columbus 
air field. 

I left the next morning when the fog had 
lifted.and flew to Cleveland, but found that 
the others had flown to Bellefonte, Pennsyl- 
vania, and were awaiting me there. I received 
a wire from them saying that they would meet 
me at Clarion, Pennsylvania, and, against the 
advice of those on the field, I took off in the 
foggy weather that could only be classed with 
one term, and that is—terrible. I had to go 
hedge-hopping at about 200 feet, picking my 
way by the railroad tracks, and finally had to 
drop into a field outside Mercer, Pennsylvania. 
The landing was all right, but I was unfortu- 
nate enough to pick a plowed field and, in 
landing, I went up on my nose and the pro- 
peller was broken. Martin Jensen secured a 
new propeller and flew with it to Mercer, where, 
with the aid of his mechanic, Johnnie Kirk, 
he adjusted the propeller and readjusted the 
strut, which had been bent. We then gassed 
up and started for Bellefonte, Pennsylvania, 
which is an air-mail field, and was to be my 
last hop before entering New York City. 

About twenty miles outside of Bellefonte, 
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and while I was flying over the Allegheny 
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championship team, which has just arrived in 
the United States after a voyage from Panama 
to New York, also competed in this tourna- 
ment. Worcester and Louisville were the 
finalists, and the Massachusetts boys won out 
by a one-run margin. 

Oakland, Calif., champions of the West, 
and Worcester, Mass., champions of the East, 
met at the White Sox park in Chicago in the 
Junior World Series, September 7 and 8. The 
team from the Pacific Coast showed greater 
pitching and hitting power, and took two 
straight games and won the series. 

Kenesaw Mountain Landis, commissioner 
of baseball, presented the world Champion’s 
pennant to the Oakland team at the opening 
game of the big world series which they at- 
tended as guests of the National and American 
Leagues. Each of the players received an 
individual trophy, as did each member of the 
Worcester team, the runners-up. Individual 
trophies were also given to the members of the 
teams winning the regional tournaments, and 
every boy who was on a team competing in the 
regional tournaments received a certificate 
signed by Commissioner Landis and national 
officials of the American Legion. 
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"Mountains at an altitude of five thousand 
feet, my engine started to sputter and kick. 
I “jockeyed” the throttle, but it was of no 
avail, and the engine “conked” out com- 
pletely. It was my first real tough spot, and 
I knew I had to land. I looked quickly about 
me, endeavoring to pick a spot to set down 
in, but all I saw underneath me was the rolling 
mountains with their line of trees and ragged 
rocks. Off to the west I saw the only bare 
spot of any size within gliding distance, and I 
banked to the left and started my glide tor 
this spot. I saw that by straight gliding I 
would overshoot the field so I “‘s” turned and 
got within gliding distance and then side- 
slipped to kill my height coming into the 
field. To take advantage of the length of the 
field I had to land cross-wind, and as I neared 
the ground I had so much speed that I knew 
I would hit the trees at the far end. I “‘fish- 
tailed,” which means to move the ship quickly 
from side to side, presenting the broad side 
of the airplane to the line of flight. This move 
will kill flying speed quicker than anything | 
know. It did kill my speed, but as I landed 
there were small shrubs on the field directly 
ahead of me and an excavation that had been 
made by people who had been doing some 
mining. To avoid dropping into the hole leit 
by the miners I kicked my rudder and threw 
the machine toward a small tree. The wing 
hit the tree and, as I was going at about forty 
miles an hour, the machine did a “ground 
loop” which turned it over on its nose, ruined 
three of the wings, broke a number of the struts, 
broke the tail skid, tore the engine loose from 
its mountings, and threw me forward so 
quickly and forcibly- that my shoulder and 
wrist were slightly injured. 

I was way up on top of the mountain and 
Martin Jensen and the others flying about 
looking for me did not discover me until five 
hours later. After they found out where I was 
located, it took them four hours to reach me 
with the Pennsylvania State Troopers and 
other men who knew the country. After that 
it was a trying job to disassemble the machine 
and cart it to Phillipsburg, about nineteen 
miles away, where Martin Jensen, Johnnie 
Kirk and Mr. Hugh Keavney, who was in the 
party, worked on it with local men, trying to 
put it in shape so that I could continue my 
flight. : 

About this time, after receiving wires of 
congratulation on my escape, I received other 
wires telling me to hurry, as bad weather was 
on its way and the reception planned for me 
on my home-coming had been delayed twice. 
As quickly as the machine could be put in 
shape and reassembled, taking on as little gas 
and oil as possible, I flew from Phillipsburg to 
Bellefonte. The machine was in terrible flying 
condition, and would continually do the most 
unusual stunts, veering so much to the left 
that I continually had to keep offsetting this 
motion with the rudder so as to make the ma- 
chine hold a straight course. 

I received a wire asking me to make Phila- 
delphia and then New York, but as the 
Weather Bureau head at Bellefonte advised 
that a delay might keep me out of New York 
for a week, I decided to make the hop at any 
cost. My next flight was from Bellefonte to 
Sunbury, Penisylvania, a hop of about fifty 
miles, where I tcok on as much gas and oil as 
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I felt would safely carry me to New York. 
With Martin Jensen leading the way I started 
for New York in weather that hung very low 
over the mountain-tops. Martin led the way 
down valleys and so close in some places to 
hills that at times I felt I could almost touch 
them if I stretched out my hand. I can tell 
you I was mighty happy when we worked 
across Staten Island and I saw the Statue of 
Liberty appear in the distance and knew I was 
practically home. 

In ten minutes more I was at Curtiss Field, 
and when I landed the whole Flushing Flying 
Club crowd with their friends and a reception 
committee swarmed about the plane, and it was 
without doubt the happiest moment of my life. 
A police escort had been provided by Mayor 
Walker of New York City, and we certainly 
made wonderful time through all the traffic to 
City Hall, where I was received by the Mayor’s 
secretary, the Mayor being out of the city. 

A few days after the City Hall reception a 
luncheon was given me by the American 
Society for Promotion of Aviation at the Roose- 
velt Hotel, at which time I was presented with 
the prize of one thousand dollars. I was made 
very happy at this luncheon by being at the 
same table with Major George Vaughan, 
second American ace, Colonel Harold E. Hart- 
ney, the leader of America’s famous war flyers 
during 1917 and 1918; Captain Frank L. Hale, 
with a record of having brought down eighteen 
planes in two months’ flying; Captain Jacques 
Swaab, American ace, and other noted airmen. 











Two days later, with Dad and Thomas L. 
Hill, President of the American Society for 
Promotion of Aviation, I flew to Washington 
and was presented to President Coolidge. I 
have heard that the President is very austere, 
but he was certainly mighty nice to me. He 
asked me to tell about my flight, which I did, 
and he inquired about the stops I made, 
and complimented me on finishing so suc- 
cessfully, telling me to keep up my good 
work. He then signed my card, which I will 
always hold as a souvenir of a very memorable 
occasion. 

Many people have commended me for this 
flight, but I must say, in all true sincerity, that 
“T got the breaks.” I got the first break in 
having the most wonderful dad in the world, 
who had confidence enough in me to give me 
flying training. I got the breaks in having 
my dad’s associates have confidence enough 
in me to finance my trip. I got the breaks in 
meeting with wonderful support and encourage- 
ment all along the way, and my only regret is 
that thousands, yes, probably hundreds of 
thousands, of young American fellows such as 
myself could not make the trip as well as I 
have only because they have not been financed 
and given the support that was given to me. 
I hope that my flight will, in no small way, 
encourage other fellows to take up what Lieu- 
tenant Russell Maughan has said is the great- 
est sport the world has ever known since the 
days of King Arthur and the Knights of the 
Round Table. 
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A Fisherman Extraordinary | 
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contestants also were painstakingly inspected 
so as to make impossible concealment in their 
trunks of sharp instruments with which to 
sever the lines while under water. 


THs angler has many other odd achieve- 

ments to his credit. He can give a bone 
attached to his line to a dog and so manipulate 
his reel that the animal can not get free without 
relinquishing the titbit. He has caught wood- 
chucks, muskrats, beavers, squirrels, wood- 
peckers, gulls, quail, turtles and many other 
sorts of creature life with rod and line. He can 
drop a half-ounce weight into a cup eighty feet 
away. With but cheap tackle, he has cast the 
astounding distance of 240 feet. He has al- 
lowed a paddler a forty-foot start, and with 
a six-ounce rod, equipped with ordinary house- 
hold thread and a common trout hook, has cast 
into a handkerchief around the canoeist’s neck 
and played the captive until he had him ashore. 

In Richmond, Virginia, he earned ‘a curious 
victory over two riflemen. At a distance rang- 
ing from 50 to rso feet, two-inch square 
wooden blocks were tossed into the water as 
targets. One of the marksmen registered 
seven hits against Vogt’s eight, while the other 
tasted defeat with six to one more for the 
angler. In this competition Vogt used a cast- 
ing-line and plug. 

Vogt’s orthodox feats are the dream of every 
angler. With a line of twelve-pound test only, 
equipped with single hook and small spoon, 
he has landed a thirty-pound muskalonge in 
a few minutes. This triumph was accom- 
plished with a five-foot split bamboo rod of 
three and three-quarters weight. During the 
brief struggle the huge fish never was able to 
get more than forty feet from the fisherman. 

On the St. Croix River, near Osceola, Wis- 
consin, he gained the day over an even bigger 
musky in eighteen minutes. If the dark game- 
ster had not sulked in shallow water that was 
rapid and mined with snag, the battle would 
have been over in winking time. Light para- 
phernalia figured in this encounter, too, as de- 
pendence was placed upon a five-and-one-half- 
ounce fly-rod and a line testing but eight 
pounds. 

On Lake Harriet, Minnesota, with surgeon’s 
thread, strung with bass fly and: spinner, and 
a four-ounce bait-casting rod, he subdued a 
nike of heroic proportions after a battle lasting 
three-quarters of an hour. The struggle was 
waged among tall weeds, otherwise far less 
time would have been consumed. After dress- 
ing, the specimen beamed sixteen and three- 
quarter pounds. 

Along the St. Lawrence River, with a fly-rod 
and cotton sewing-thread, Vogt landed a six- 
teen-pound great northern pike. Due to the 
_ line, the struggle required more than an 

our. 

This angler possesses an uncanny genius for 
coaxing fish from the bait of others to his own. 
During one trip a giant muskalonge darted 
some fifty feet from the lure of a companion to 
Vogt’s spoon. They were using similar spoons 
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and casting from the same boat. Nightfall 
8 Vogt with many more strikes than his 
rival. 

No competitor can hope to roll-cast with 
Vogt. Moreover, he is the only angler who has 
mastered both the underhand and overhand 
flip casts, in which line and rod are manip- 
ulated much after the fashion of the bow and 
arrow. 

Vogt has explained some of his methods. 

“Tn bait-casting I use a line testing any- 
where from thirty to fifty pounds,” he began. 
“‘T palm the reel in the left hand, with the index 
finger pressed on the front of the line. This 
leaves the other hand free to spin the reel in 
case the fish gives any line. This system has 
a double advantage. First, no fish can break 
the line and, second, it permits one to reel ir 
fast enough to maintain a tight line against the 
swiftest rushes. I employ no clicks, drags or 
other automatic contrivances—just do my own 
thumbing and winding. I have allowed all 
manner of strong men to wear gloves, mittens 
or other protections for the hand, but none has 
succeeded in moving my spool or turning the 
handle. Many foremost anglers have adopted 
this practice of mine. 

““My system of bait-casting varies greatly 
from the ordinary method. Most casters 
depend upon their arms, shoulders and back 
for power, but I draw upon all the sinews be- 
tween neck and toes. I cast like the average 
baseball pitcher hurls a ball. The rod is 
drawn back of the head to commence the stroke 
and the left leg is raised until parallel with the 
ground. As the cast proceeds, I lower the 
left leg and raise the right rearward. The 
left arm is thrust out and downward to bal- 
ance the other. In this way the cast is afforded 
fullest force. In other words, every part of 
my body acts in unison to apply all my strength 
to the end of one arm. The completion of the 
movement finds me in the same position as the 
pitcher when the ball is sailing up to the batter. 
I am bent halfway forward, the right arm is 
extended directly ahead, the left sticks out 
straight in a lateral direction-and the right leg 
is off the ground. That position leaves me 
ready io strike the fish if it takes instant hold 
of the bait. On the other hand, if the fish 
rushes, I am prepared to take up the slack with 
the right arm and the arc of the rod’s sweep. 
Of course, such a vigorous and full body swing 
is not practical from a rowboat. On shore, 
however, it is so effective that I can use a bait- 
casting rod and a two and one-half pound test 
line, and prevent a human being even from 
snapping the line by steady pulls, sudden yanks, 
or going slack. Hence from this system you 
can see that large fish can be landed with light 
tackle, if given proper play, instead of resort- 
ing to what is equivalent to a Douglas fir and 
a hawser. 

“Here,” he concluded, ‘‘I would again call 
your attention to the berry-basket scheme and 
the snap at the completion of the cast to de- 
velop a useful side stroke. It’s a beauty, and 
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Vogt has proven in an interesting way that 


| game fish proceed mainly by sight. A few 


years ago in New Jersey he landed both large 
and small-mouthed bass with beets, potatoes, 
red and white onions; cobbed corn, carrots 
and frankfurters. In each case, dispensing 
with spinners, he attached a treble hook to 
the center of the curious bait. 

“We should accord fish,” is his contention, 
“the same protection laid down for song-birds. 
Take bass, as an instance. During the breed- 
ing season, they will fight anything to defend 
their young. There are thousands of humans 
who take advantage of them at this vital season 
leaving millions of eggs and small fry at the 
mercy of larger fish. I once saw a sunfish not 
over four inches long on her spawning bed when 
a couple of large-mouthed bass approached, 
minding their own business. One of the bass 
swam within a foot of the tiny sunfish’s nest. 
The ‘sunfish, fearful of treachery, backed 
slightly off her bed, plunged recklessly for- 
ward at the bigger bass, which weighed around 
five pounds, and bit him in the tail. When 
little fish fight so valiantly to protect their 
spawn and young, I believe they should be 
given protection. For that reason I have ad- 
vocated ordinances against sacrifice of fish in 
their spawning grounds. Destroying game 
birds and songsters is condemned as a wanton 
act. Why not fish? 

‘Years of mature field investigation in every 
State have convinced me that the way. to 
protect our fish is to accord them the same 


| square deal we insist upon for birds. This 


means, primarily, protection against being 
taken from their spawning beds. Only by 


| passing measures prohibiting all Spring fishing 
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in fresh waters until late June, and even early 
July, in the northernmost sections of the coun- 
try, can this safeguard be attained. Such steps 
will not alone be merciful to fish but effect 
better fishing conditions and more fish each 
year. -As things are now, before the open sea- 
son multitudes of dead fish may be observed 
floating along the shore of almost any lake. 
Examination reveals that the majority were 
victims of the hook. Natives, in an effort to 
conceal illegal practices, clumsily attribute the 
wholesale slaughter to disease.” 

From childhood Vogt had a passion for 
angling, often traveling miles out of his way to 
watch some expert of the rod and reel. Be- 
tween exhibitions he was ever trying to perfect 
himself in the ancient art. If water was un- 
available, substituting a practice plug for a 
hook, he would practice in fields and woods, 
ensnaring squirrels, chipmunks and other 
lively creatures. In one season alone he wore 
out seventy new lines. On no few occasions 
the lines cut his fingers so badly as to necessi 
tate bandaging, yet he stuck pluckily to his 
hobby. 

Vogt once performed some of his astound- 
ing stunts at the Boy Scout Jamboree held 
under the supervision of the Boston Council, 
in Horticultural Hall. Motion-pictures of his 
various outdoor accomplishments were un- 
spooled, and the scene depicting this superla- 
tive angler capturing five wild ducks at a single 
cast and drawing them to earth made the eyes 
of every Scout present stick out in utter aston- 
ishment. To close the entertainment, he re- 
counted some of his stirring outdoor adventures 
and then demonstrated the expert use of a 
bait and fly-casting rods. 
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“Jump—now!” 
Wilson safely bridged the gap, the camera- 
box up around his ears. Tom followed, clutch- 


|ing the steel rigging, and scrambled up the 


inclined deck. He turned, as he did so, and 
shouted to Neptune: 

“Stick around three minutes. 
bucks more if you get us back!” 

He had forgotten entirely about Parsons of 
the Post-Bulletin. Now every nerve and 
muscle was taut with the problem of ascertain- 
ing as much as he could in as little time. 
But something, someone, stumbled against him 
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o| heavily in the dark. Unheeding, Tom picked 


himself up, found Wilson, and the pair made 
their perilously way faft. An officer, life-belt 
around him, stood revealed in the deadlight 
of an emergency lamp, barking at a near- 
mutinous crew. Commanding a dangerously 
crippled destroyer, he was in no mood to 
entertain reporters. Nevertheless Tom, his 
mind reverting for a flash to the waiting 
Saunders in New York, braved the lieuten- 
ant’s wrath, explained who he and Wilson were, 
and asked for details. 

The lieutenant jumped down the cub’s 
throat. 

“Say, what d’you think this is? A tea- 
party? D’you know I can put you in irons? 
I just ordered another reporter off the ship. 

“But, now, Lieutenant——” 

“Shut up!” the officer roared. “Get off 
this ship in one minute or I’ll throw you off. 
We’ve five dead now and don’t want civilian 
casualties!” 

The lieutenant hurried forward. Tom knew 
he meant what he said—or almost. It was 
evident enough the destroyer might founder 
and sink any moment; it was yet in tow. 
But he made one more effort, collaring an 
ensign. 

Promising to leave the ship immediately, 
from him Tom got “‘all the details” —such as 
they were. Four men were killed in the 


engine-room when the S. S. Victoria cut © 


through the Caracow’s plates. The fifth was 
scalded to death a moment afterward when the 
boilers burst. And quickly Tom picked up the 
loose ends, from where the destroyer sailed, 
where bound, time of the accident, names of 
the dead, and officers in command. As he 
jotted down his late note, swaying on the 
pitching desk, the irate lieutenant returned. 

“Vou here still,’ he bellowed. ‘Didn’t I 
tell you——” 

“Leaving, sir, right now—our dory’s along- 
side.” 

“Beat it,” the officer commanded, and Tom 
heard him order, a bitterness in his voice, 
‘Bring up those bodies on deck.” 

Tom found Wilson clutching the six-inch 
gun aft. The photographer had gone forward, 
also encountered the lieutenant, and received 
the same reception, and then crawled back to 
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the point where they clambered aboard. He 
was cursing his luck. 

“‘T couldn’t take a flashlight even if the tul 
stood still,” he howled to Tom. ‘The deck’s 
covered with oil and I might frizzle the whol« 
crew. What'd you learn?” 

Briefly Tom told him. He looked at his 
watch—at the outside he had fifteen minutes 
to reach land, find a ’phone in that wilderness, 
and tell the Despatch what he knew. It seemed 
hopeless; and probably Parsons of the Post- 
Bulletin was now nearing the shore. The 
lieutenant had spoken of ordering off another 
reporter. 

But the next moment Tom learned with 
amazement exactly where Parsons was. There 
was just enough light to see. 

What had happened burst with shrapnel- 
like effect in Tom’s mind. That impact he 
had felt when crawling up. the deck five min- 
utes ago, was that of Parsons coming down. 
Then the Post-Bulletin man had commandeered 
Tom’s dory, and Neptune, only too anxious 
to be off, probably readily consented to desert 
his first clients. A ten- or twenty-dollar note 
no doubt eased Neptune’s conscience. 

And now the put-pul-put of their dory fell 
on Tom’s and Wilson’s ears. Neptune was 
rapidly drawing away. But the cub, hoping for 
the one chance in a thousand, climbed up the 
deck to the starboard side, hoping that 
Parsons’s own boat might be there, and that 
they might commandeer it. 

Idle thought. The other dory, carrying the 
Post-Bulletin photographer, who had not been 
aboard the Caracow, was sliding rapidly away, 
its oars disturbing the phosphorescence in the 
wake of Neptune’s dory. 

“A fine kettle of fish,” the irrepressible 
Wilson remarked. And added, as if there were 
some faint satisfaction in the thought: “ Well, 
I always said he was a bad actor. And I 
always said Saunders was cracked!” 

Tom could but agree, and as he clung with 
the photographer to the aft gun-mechanism, 
trying to appraise their situation clearly. 
Most disastrous was that the wily Parsons had 
a clean “scoop” in hand. The cub could 
visualize that “‘scoop” smeared with a flourish 
over the front page of the Post-Bulletin, in 
contrast to which the Despatch would only have 
a meager paragraph. And here he and Wilson 
were, stranded on a sinking destroyer, twenty 
miles from their city-room, with no apparent 
means of getting to land, and the Despatch 
“deadline” twenty minutes away. 

Saunders, Tom ruminated, was probably 
purple with fury. But Wilson, even if he had 
failed to get his pictures, was not without a 
glimmering of hope. 

“Say, Adams,” he said, teeth chattering, 
there’ s an awful lot of tugs around. If——” 

Tugs! There was just that chance now in 
ten thousand, thought Tom. And careless 
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what the lieutenant might hear and do, he 
grabbed Wilson by the arm, hauled him to the 
aft-most point of the settling vessel, and 
howled into the night: 

“Tugboat ahoyl Tugboat ahoy! Ahoy!” 

Wilson took up the cry. They stretched 
lungs to the breaking-point with the. frantic 
cry. “Tugboat ahoy, ahoy!” 

And as though their cries were too much for 
the Caracow, the destroyer listed sharply 
another few degrees to port. Tom felt sure 
the ship was in her last agonies preparatory to 
sinking. He heard a greater confusion of 
orders forward. Then the destroyer slowly 
listed back to her original slant.. As she 
rolled back, Tom looked up and saw the gaunt 
mast of the Caracow describe the segment of 
an arc against the sky. And in his mind’s eye 
there occurred agdin, by association of ideas, 
the slender arms of the wireless towers they had 
passed en route to the beach. 

Wireless! Was there a chance? Certainly 
not on this stricken destroyer. Where else? 
Where else? 

“Ahoy, ahoy, tugboat ahoyl!l!” 

It was at this point that luck smiled upon 
them. The cocked ear of one of the tugboat 
captains heard the call. He steamed up, to a 
point not twenty-five feet behind the Caracow. 

“Hulloa, hulloa,” he megaphoned. 

“Will you take two reporters off?” Tom 
shouted. Wilson repeated the question, and 
offered a sum of money. 

A moment’s hesitation, as though the tug- 
boat captain were estimating his chances of 
running up to the destroyer without damaging 
her, and the answer came back: 

“Get ready to jump to port!” 

The tugboat steamed up to the starboard 
and highest side of the destroyer. Its skipper, 
while anxious to make some profit of the 
accident to the Caracow, was also fearful of 
damaging her further. The slightest push 
might roll her over. 

But tugboat skippers, even in high seas and 
at night, have a nice eye for angles. His port 
gunwale, despite the sweeping troughs, did not 
so much as graze the Caracow. A deck-hand, 
standing forward in the tug, was. ready to 
fish out the men if they fell into that dan er- 
ous maelstrom between the two crafts. 

But neither man thought of failing in that 
jump—it was their one improbable chance of 
outwitting the Post-Bulletin. Wilson quickly 
unstrapped the camera-box from his shoulders, 
and called to the deck-hand: 

“Here . . . catch!” 

The precious camera-box flew safely over 
the water, and was caught by the scrambling 
deck-hand. A second later both men leapt 
from the destroyer. Wilson landed safely 
and drily. Tom, for a split second, thought 
himself lost. He landed on the slippery gun- 
wale of the tugboat, felt himself falling. 
Then a wave, bounding up and hissing be- 
tween the two boats, knocked him flat into 
the narrow passageway of the tug. The wave 
receded, leaving him gasping for breath, but 
decidedly alive. He picked himself up, 
climbed to the pilot-house, and confronted the 
skipper. A bruised side, a lost pencil, and a 
ruined watch was the sum of his damage. 

“‘Got—a—wireless?”’ he breathed hoarsely. 

“Lord, no, boy. This is a tug, not a yacht.” 

“Any ship around here with a wireless?” 
Tom panted. 

The skipper, now backing cautiously away 
from the Caracow, thought for a moment. 

“VYeah—there’s a blarsted rev-e-noo cutter 
astern.” 

“Good, take me there” Tom began, sinking 
on a bench. But the skipper had no ears for 
Tom’s commands. Instead, he began barking 
orders himself. For, wise in the ways of 
wrecks, he had seen the Caracow falter under 
the impact of a solid wall of water—falter and 
founder. A strident bell rang out, the power- 
ful engines below throbbed mightily, and the 
tug jumped forward to the naval crew’s rescue. 

It was the work of two minutes dnly to 
haul aboard the tug the thirteen members of 
the destroyer’s crew. All had worn life-belts, 
and all thirteen were safely clutched from the 
sea in which they were now swimming. But it 
was a ticklish job to get away quickly enough 
from the sinking Caracow, for she might turn 
over again in sinking, and rip open some part 
of the wooden hull of the tug. 

But the destroyer, weary of struggling, began 
to sink vertically as the last three men were being 
pulled aboard the tug. And it was this picture 
of struggling men in the heaving water and the 
foundering destroyer, that was suddenly 
illuminated by a greenish glow, prefaced by a 
peculiar sound—pop/ 

In the pilot-house the dripping Tom smiled. 
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He guessed what had happened. The irre- 


pressible Wilson, perched on the tug’s bow, had 3 


preserved the entire scene by a flashlight 
picture. Perhaps the ocean had not stood 





still for him, but at least one might say the}! — 


Caracow had sunk for the benefit of the] | 
Despatch’s camera-man. Tom’s elation at the | } 

short-lived,|} , 
He caught sight of the pilot’s|| “J 


photographer’s ingenuity was 


however. 
clock. 

It was one minute before the “‘deadline”’ of 
the Despatch! 


And Tom, wet, shivering in a kind of ague 
he had never known before, heard the skipper’s 
question: 

“‘The rev-e-noo boat is two points off our 
bow, sir. The lootenant below wants to go 
straight for the Navy Yard. But I struck a 
bargain with you first. What orders, sir?” 

The cub pulled himself together with an 
effort. 

“‘Get as close to her as you can, Cap,” he 
said, and added. “Will you give me a pencil?” 

Now the succinct Joseph Addison, master 
of English brevity, might have envied the 
facts, color, and the drama that the tyro Tom 
Adams compressed that night into a message 
of less than two hundred words. But questions 
of prose and brevity were of no concern to the 
tug’s skipper. He could wait no longer. 

Tom scrambled out of the pilot-house, bor- 
rowed ten dollars from Wilson, and found the 
deck-hand. They grasped a grappling-pole, 
stuck Tom’s message on its end with the ten- 
spot. A sailor on the revenue-cutter clutched 
it. The note read: 


URGENT. Please send attached story to 
Despatch, N.Y. Many thanks. 
Tom Adams, Reporter. 


The tug turned around, heading for New 
York. The skipper, looking at Tom apprais- 
ingly, said: “I’m in charge here—git below 
and dry your clothes.” And as the boy 
staggered down the engine-room he thought 
of Parsons. It was now five minutes over the 
Despatch “deadline,” and surely transmission 
would require another ten. The Post-Bulletin 
man must long since have telephoned his story 
to New York. But anyway if he, Tom, was 
licked, as undoubtedly he was, at least Parsons 
knew nothing of the Caracow’s sinking and the 
thrilling rescue of its crew. There was som 
consolation, however profitless, in that. 

By order of the naval lieutenant the tug’s 
skipper went directly to the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard: The journey took three hours, and here 
the tug waited another three. Tom and 
Wilson, civilians, were not premitted to step 
on the sacred premises. It was, therefore, 
well into the next forenoon before the two 
young men were landed at Battery Park. Tom, 
now full of coffee and warmth, felt bound to 
report to the Despatch office and tell Saunders 
why he had failed. Moreover, he had to ac- 
count for fifty dollars. He wou'd have liked 
to buy a copy of the Despatch and the Post- 
Bulletin, but because it was Sunday, Tom 
found no news-vendors in downtown New 
York. 

In a few minutes he entered the city-room. 
The cub’s appearance was not prepossessing 
as he stood before Saunders’ desk, clothes dry 
but wrinkled, and the city-editor looked at 
him with his customary jaundiced eye. 

He turned then to a desk-drawer, and drew 
from it a green slip. Tom saw it—knew it 
was his last salary voucher. Was it worth- 
while explaining to Saunders? His eyes fell 
on the voucher. 

There must be a mistake. 
Thomas Adams $100.” 

““But——” Tom began. 

Saunders glanced at him sourly, and tossed 
him a copy of the morning edition. An eight- 
column streamer danced before the cub’s 
glance: 


DESPATCH MAN PARTICIPATES IN 
CARACOW RESCUE 


Graphic Account Wirelessed 
From Scene of Midnight 
Sinking 

Realization of his “scoop” and that he was 
now “in solid,” came to Tom slowly, like re- 
turning consciousness to a_ half-drowned 
swimmer. He still had a job. 

“There’s only one thing I want to know, 
Adams,” Saunders said to him. ‘‘From who 
did you get this idea of wireless?” 

Tom paused. He could not resist the 
opportunity. 

“Beg pardon, sir,” said he, ‘‘“—don’t you 
mean whom!” 
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N™ Departure Coaster 


Brakes have been the 


choice of the large majority 


bicycle riders for over a 


quarter of a century. Their 
unfailing dependability — in 
daily use orin the emergency 
has made them the universal 


favorite. Your dealer can 
supply any make of bicycle 
equipped with the— 


New Departure Coaster Brake 


NEW DEPARTURE MFG. CO., BRISTOL, CONN. 








The finest indoor game. Become an expert 
at home. Entertain your friends. We furnish 
construction sets and tables in many sizes fully 
equipped. Save 14 cost by building your own. 








Send for free illustrated catalogue 
Tables as Low as 


$ 3 S O and name of dealer 

















THE EARLE Co. 
Dept, 22 S, Portland, Maine 
OFFICIAL BUGLE 
BOY scouTS OF AMERICA 





Be prepared to enter 
REexXcRAFT Prize ConTESTS 


RexcraFt Official Bugles are sold by Music 
Dealers, Scout Outfitters, and Sporting Goods 
Stores. Key of “‘G” slide to “F.” US. Army 
Specifications. Highly polished Brass finish. 
—fully guaranteed for barrels 
$5.00 of fun—years of service. 
FREE with every Rexcrarr Official Bugle a 
copy of “A Guide to the Mastery of the Bugle.” 


Only five notes to learn. Any boy of 7 years can 
blow the Rexcrart. 


REXCRAFT, Inc. 
57 Jay Street, Brooklyn New York 


REXCRAFT, Inc., 
57 Jay Street, Brooklyn, New York 


Please send me RexcraFt Official Bugle with 
free booklet. Enclosed find $5.00. 
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“Our Gang’’ and thou- 
sands of boys and girls 
belong to the “‘Roll on 
Rubber’ Club. Mem- 
bers getfree gold finish 
club pin, certificateand 
instruction book ‘*‘ How 
to Roller Skate.’’ Just 
send 10 cents membere 
ship fee. 















Speedt 


“CHICAGG” 
TRADE MARK US. PAT. OFF, 
Rubber Tire Rolier Skates 
“Speed Without Noise” 
“Our Gang”’ and your favorite 
movie actors are all Roller 
Skating on *“*CHICAGOS,” 
because these are the skates 
with the ball-bearing disc 
wheels, and the hard compo- 
sition Rubber Tires 
that last t wice as long 
as steel wheels. 

From dealers, or send 
us $4.00 and yourdeal- 
er’s name. 


New Double Tread 
“Triple-Ware” 
Steel Wheel Roller Skates 
These New **Chicago’’ Skates are the 
Strongest—Speediest and Longest Life 


Skates made. New Double Tread Stee 
Wheeis are guaranteed noito come apart. 









steel wheels. 
SPECIAL OFFER to Mar. 31 


This remarkable low-price in- 
Sepeuctesy offer good only until % 6 7 
March 3ist. ~ pee dealer is 
not su send us his name Beryee 
with your order direct, enclos- 25 
ing $1.67. Order today. 

i Roller Skate Co. 

Over 20 Years 

4457 W. Lake Street Chicago, 








A Knife 


Ready for Anything 


be Remington 
Offer! Kaife, 
R3333 Boy Scouts 

of America 


HETHER you're making a model aeroplane or opening 
a can of beans, you'll want a Remington Official Scout 
Knife. It’s a boy’s tool kit all in itself. 


The big, sturdy blade is sharp. It’s hand-honed. The long screw- 
driver blade is designed for practical use. The patented can- 
opener won’t slip and it cuts easily. You'll use the punch blade 
a dozen times a day for making holes or scraping. 


In your workshop, on a hike, or in camp—you want a Rem- 
ington Official Scout Knife. Your dealer has it or can easily get 
it. Write for a descriptive circular. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, INC. 
Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 


25 Broadway 


New York City 
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Silver Ace Flying 


“Great Sport!’ 
Says War Ace 


Major Reed Landis, famous 
war Ace and aviation leader 
today, says, “Silver Ace Flying 
is great sport because real aero 
engineers design and build 
them. Children and grown-ups 
learn many aviation fundamen- 
tals by building and flying the 
fine Silver Ace. They have 
flown many hundred feet.” 


It pays to insist on Silver Ace 
models and supplies; used suc- 
cessfully and endorsed by thou- 
sands. 


PRICES: Deluxe Monoplane ready 
to fly (Cabin or Spirit of 8t. Louis 
cgpe), $72.50: partiy assembdied, 
4-- 4 down, $8.00: con- 
att $5.00: pair Biplane Wings, 
50: Pair of Pontoons, $4.00: 
rimotor Fokker construction set, 
.00. Add 50e for shipping in U, 8. 
if your dealer cannot supply you 
with a Silver Ace. Send 10¢ for 
catalog. 


AERO MODEL co. 
Dept. L3 ymouth Court 
Cee ines Illinois 


® 





FREE catalogs ani expert advice on 

ALL’ Boys’ or Girls’ camps in U.S. (also 

U.S. “School Guide’’). Relative standing 

from official inspections. State Chartered 

Information Bureau. No fees. Call, Write 
or phone :— 


AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
ASSOCIATION 





EaSY¥ TO PLAY! A few short weeks 
of practice and you'll play pop- 
ular tunes on your true-toned 
Saxophone, Trumpet, Clarinet or 
whatever instrument you choose. 


RaSY TO TRY! FREE trial on any 
PAN-AMERICAN. 


panel TO PAY FOR! Pan-Americans 
moderately priced. Sold on 
EASY TERMS. 


EASY TO DO! Write today for 
beautifully illustrated catal-g. 

PAN-AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENT & CASE CO. 
301 Pan-American Building ‘Elkhart, Indiana 














CODE LEARNED EASILY 
RADIO — BLINKER — MORSE 


The Omnigraph CODE 


Transmitter will teach = AT 
HOME in short time. Used by 
the U. S. Gov’t. Know what 

the short waves are sayi 
Radio Owners, list your frien Ss 
in every corner of the World, 
The NEW Model A, § extra 
everlasting CO lesson dials 
h, and be 5 i 4 oO} ~y on 
an ph, sent anywhere in or $5.25. 
NOBEL : No, ny Motor operated, with 5 extra ever- 
Motor can be used for many other 

<a ee oe Send today. Dept. L. B. 


Omnigraph Co., 810 E. 39th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Model No. 4 
A FINE INSTRUMENT 
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wat better times for “puzzling” than 

when March winds are howling and growl- 
ing their fiercest! A good time to solve puzzles 
and a good time to make them—and be sure 
to let all Puzztecrart material reach this 
office by March 10. 


Prize Winner for Original Puzzle 
J. Harvey Renfrew, Illinois, $2. 


Prize Winners for Puzzle Answers 

(Solvers of all puzzles in October, November 
and December.) Howard Beeston, $2. John 
Largent, $2. Ormond K. Lay, $2 


A Political Acrostic 
(Prise Puzzle) 
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Reapinc Across: 1. A forest. 2. Scent. 
3. Units of electrical resistance. 4. Any 
pointed missile weapon. 5. A_neck-piece 
worn in the days of Queen Elizabeth. 6. 
Paddles. 7. To fuse metals together by heat- 
ing. 8. A point of the compass. 9. A Moham- 
medan priest. 10. To impose and collect 
taxes. 11. One who takes the place of a 
striker. 12. Isindebted. 13. Pleasing. 

When these words have been rightly 
guessed, the initial letters will spell the name 
of a President; the letters represented by the 
figures from 1 to 34 will spell an often-quoted 
statement of his.——J. Harvey RENFREW. 


Cross-Word Enigma 


My first is in end but not in start; 

My second, in dull but not in smart; 

My third is in stop but not in go; 

My fourth is in high but not in low; 

My fifth is in walk but not in run; 

My sixth is in jest but not in fun; 

My seventh is in caught but not in free; 

My eighth is in bush but not in tree. 

My whole is a winter bird, you'll see.— 
Gustave A. Domitz, JR. 


Numerical Enigma 

I am composed of forty-six letters, and form 
a quotation from a recent address by Calvin 
Coolidge. The quotation says, in other 
words, “‘Be prepared.” 

My 38—24—1—17—43 is to raise with 
effort. My 22—31—8—4—,41 is a breakfast 
meat. My 45—s5—20—36—11 is to baffle. 
My 26—34—29—40—2 is- indistinct. My 
10—14—28—3—15 makes the automobile go. 
My 37—18—35—7—406 is decreased in power. 
My 12—33—16—42—32 is a piece of paper. 
My 21—23—27—6—25 is proving absence 
from the place where a crime is committed. 
My 30—39—19—44—0—13 is not often— 
Gepatp Harsy. 


Triple Beheadings 


ExamMPLe: Triply. behead fame, and leave 
to possess. ANSWER: Ren-own. 
1. Triply behead outline, and leave a jour- 
ney. 
2. Triply behead one who argues wrongly, 
and leave “‘Listen!” 
3. Triply behead nevertheless, and leave al- 
ways. 
4. Triply behead imbibes, and leave globes. 
5: Triply behead sugared and leave expired. 
Triply behead to get well, and. leave 
ook 
7. Triply hahiaed an army building, and 
leave a framework on which articles may be 
placed. 
8. Triply behesd’ to slander, and leave the 
language of the Scottish Highland ers. 
9. Triply behead to strangle, and leave 
repetition. 
10. Triply behead disregards, and leave 
crude metals. 
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11. Triply behead unprincipled, and leave 
spoken. 

12. Triply behead to act as ruler, and leave 
lateral. 

13. Triply behead to discharge, and leave 
comfort. 

14.°Triply behead a crack, and leave de- 
pravity. 

15. Triply behead the knee-cap, and leave 
a feminine name. 

16. Triply behead majestic, and leave a 
small sour fruit. 

17. Triply behead small hens, and leave 
head-coverings. 

When these words have been rightly 
guessed and beheaded, the initials of the 
seventeen remaining four-letter words will 
spell the name of. a - President.—Epwin 
BOEGER. 

Central Acrostic 


All the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When rightly guessed and 
written one below another, the central letters, 
reading downward, will spell the name of a 
military man of today 

Reapinc Across: 1. To effect by magic. 
2. To get well. 3. Possibly. 4. To forsake 
utterly. 5. To separate. 6. Decorative hang 
ings. 7. A small, indefinite number. 8. To 
recount. go. Arguments. 10.’ Loftiest. 11. 
To fascinate. 12. Extremely wicked. 13. A 
coarse woolen rug.—FRED COREAUX. 


Cube 


9s, ode eee, Sa 

From 1 to 2, a feline; from 1 to 3, a man who 
has lost his wife; from 2 to 4; news; from 3 to 
4, revives; from 5 to 6, a word having the same 
meaning as another; from 5 to 7, singular or 
unique; from 6 to 8, to reduce the severity of; 
from 7 to 8, an eel-like fish; from 1 to 5, woven 
by spiders; from 2 to 6, to decorate; from 4 to 8, 
to kill; from 3 to 7, genuine.—GEoRGE CoLir. 


Letter-Words 


If letters were words, one might be part of a 
house, L:-another, a stinging insect, B. What 
do these six letters spell? 

1. Aworm. 2. To view. 3. To be in debt. 
4. A pronoun. 5. A drink. 6. A worm.— 
ROBERT CULLEN. 


Answers to February Puzzles 
Hexacon Across: 1. Lamb, Byrd. 2. Keats, 
Stowe. 3. Conrad, Dwight. 4. Carlyle, 
Emerson. 5. Phillips, Sabatini. 6. Coleridge. 
Eggleston. 7. Wordsworth, Hutchinson. 8 
Goldsmith, Hawthorne. 9. Meredith, Hamil- 
ton. to. Dickens, Sherman. 11. Gibbon, 
Norris. 12. Scott, Twain. 13. Shaw, Ward. 
From 1 to 8, King Lear; 9 to 15, Boswell; 16 
to 22, Chillon; 23 to 26, Pope; 27 to 34, 
Rossetti; 35 to 37, Tim; 38 to 44, Adonais; 
45 to 50, Bysshe; 51 to 58, Adam Bede, 59 to 
66, Hiawatha; 67 to 72, O. Henry; 73 to 82, 
The Gold Bug; 83 to 85, Tom; 86 to 90, 
Commonsense; 97 to 104, Whittier; 105 to 
115, Silas Strong. 
NoumErIcaL ENIGMA: 
The kindly, earnest, brave, foreseeing man, 
Sagacious, patient, dreading praise, not 
blame, 
New birth of our new soil, THe Frrst AMERI- 
CAN. 
CHARADE: Lonesome 
Ziczac: George Washington. 
Pest. 3. Doom. 4. Fair. 
Zero. 7. Wait. 8. Darn. 
Cash. 11. Ibis. 12. Envy. 
Item. 15. Boot. 16. Anon. 
Centrat Acrostic: Argentina. Blade, 
— digit, teeth, dingy, enter, paint, singe, 
stale 


1. Gnat. 

5. Cage. 6. 
9. Fast. 10. 
13. Gray. 14. 


Word Addition 
What common little word of three letters 
can be added to all of the following letters and 
make ten new words? 
, G, H, K, L, M, P, R, S 
—L,. KENNETH BAvrER. 
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“Crack! 


“Out between right and 
center fields, the field- 
ers turned their backs 
on the diamond. They 
twisted their heads 
several times, then re- 
doubled their speed. 
But as Captain Slug 
Perkins rounded sec- 
ond, he was motioned 
to slow up as his ter- 
rific clout had cleared 
the fence.” 


But there was more 
than a victory behind 
Slug’s wallop. Let 
Harold M. Sherman 
tell you all about it. 


Beginning in the April Issue 


1929 





=» By Harold M.Sherman 


7 ci 
fe 42°C, HE Hit of the Year! A great short serial by 
ere Ps a boy’s favorite. Those who long to get up 


and crash “the old apple” for the gang have a 


great treat in store for them. 


"THOSE who would like to burn them 
Fes across will find some real inside dope 
es on pitching from Walter Johnson, the 
old master, himself, in a special feature. 



















12 Big Issues for $2.00 


BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE 
Park Avenue Bldg., New York, N.Y. 


For the enclosed $1.00, $2.00, $3.50 (cross out 
two), please send BOYS’ LIFE for six months, 
one year, two years (cross out two), beginning 
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Boys! FREE! 
BULLS EYE BBs 


Write your name on this advertisement and take it 
to your nearest hardware store. They will give you 
FREE a nickel tube of Bulls Eye Air Rifle Shot. Prac- 
tice with this shot on the FREE targets the dealer will 


also give you and you'll soon be able to win some | 


of the Fifty prizes, including three special Boy Scout 
prizes, which are poe we each month for best 
marksmanship. To be an expert marksman you 
need smooth, shiny, steel Bulle Eye BBs. They 
won't stick in your rifle. d you can use them 
over and over because they aon t flatten out. 


BULLS EYE 
3102 Snelling Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Take This Advertisement To Your Hardware Store 


If your dealer hasn’t Bulls Eye mail 
advertisement to us with Dealer’s Name 


COUPON 
Good for a Nickel Size Tube of 
Bulls Eye Steel Air Rifle Shot 


Retailers: ea%,,dcliver. to this boy 


one Nickel size tube of 








Bulls Eye Steel Air Rifle Shot and Free 
Target. Mail us this coupon and we will 
immediately remit to you the retail price of 
five cents. 

AMERICAN BALL COMPANY 
3102 Snelling Ave., 


$2900 tciase ix $298 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








Haven't you often wished that you could 
draw cartoons, illustrate some idea, sketch 
some pretty face, etc.? You can do all of 
—— things. One of 

Sartoonists and il 


developed a great, p! 
success all branches of 


every cent paid us. y eliminating a 
large office force for answering — 


ete., 

are enabled to make a price of $2. ~~ 
be cheapest price en oa for 

high-grade, home 
Many have sent us letters similar to to that of Rob't P. Davis 
of Detroit, who wrote: “I can’t see how you one 80 little, 
when others with inferior Courses cet to $60 
for theirs. It is more than I & 
It is a big asset, no matter what field you are in. 


Send No Arey 
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'The World Brotherhood of Boys 


REPRIN TS of the World Brotherhood 
department as it appeared in last month’s 

issue are yop for distribution. Members 
can do much to popularize the Brotherhood by 
endeavoring to bring a copy of this February 
article to the attention of boys and adults who 
would like to know about this organization. 
Students of foreign languages should tell their 
teachers about the article, or show it to them. 
One special necessity of the World Brother- 
hood: of Boys is to interest more American 
boys in trying their hand at writing letters in a 
foreign language which they may be studying, 
as this would enable the Secretary to dis- 
tribute such letters to the countries where 
| the language is spoken more easily than at 
present, and with much more certainty that 
| they will bring responses to the senders. 
| Often a member will state that he can write 
Spanish or French, or has been studying it for 
two or three years, and yet write his letter in 
English. . This. handicaps the Secretary con- 
siderably because only.a very few members on 
| our lists~in~ Spain ‘or France “know. English, 
the others dre boys asking for correspondents 
| able to write their language.. The chances of a 





Edited by K. E. Meehan 


Scout troop publication, will exchange that 
publication with other troops publishing troop 


papers. 

An older Scout from Suffolk, England, would 
like to hear from an American Scout or two 
intending to go to the Jamboree in England 
this summer. We have previously requested 
letters from prospective Jamborites for Scouts 
of Australia and Hungary; in fact we invite 
any Scout going, or hoping to go, to the 
Jamboree to send letters to this department 
and they will be forwarded to the Scout Offices 
in tke desired country, with a request to have 
them transmitted to Scouts likely to attend the 
Jamboree. The Australian contingent to the 
Jamboree may visit New York on their way 
home, and we would be glad to have letters 
from older Scouts who might be able to meet 
these boys at that time. 

An English Rover Scout, aged nineteen, 
wants to get a Scout correspondent from 
Hollywood, California, one who knows some- 
thing about the film industry 

A French Scout, living in central France, 
asks for a Scout correspondent for himself and 
his friend. He is twenty and his friend is 








A Scout Troop of an Albanian Vocational School 


correspondent knowing English are better for 
Germany and the countries in central Europe. 
This does not mean that if a boy is unable to 
| write either French or Spanish he cannot seek a 
correspondent in these countries; but it does 

mean that if he can write the language of the 
| country in which he wants his correspondent, 
| he should try to do so, or at least write his 
letter partly in that language. 

It is important, however, that the member 
make certain that the language he uses is 
known widely in the country he wishes to write 
to. It would be useless to send a letter written 
in French for some Asiatic country where that 
language would not be understood and where 
English might be more suitable. 

One way in which “old members,” who are 
also Scouts, and are carrying on correspondence 
with Scouts in foreign countries, can help the 
work of the World Brotherhood is by discover- 
ing if their correspondent knows about the 
World Desttinheed of Boys. It may be that 
he has been reached through the Scout office 
in his country and not directly through this 
department. In that event he may be quite 
an enthusiastic correspondent, but [unaware 
that he can help in the work of international 
friendship by interesting his friends and 
schoolmates, whether Scouts or not, in this 
hobby, and thereby do a good turn for hundreds 
of American boys who want friends abroad. 
And if you have a correspondent who knows no 
English at all, or only a very little, there is a 
fine opportunity for you to do a good turn by 
asking him to tell his friends about the Brother- 
hood and, if you can do it, by making a transla- 
tion of the February article for him (several 
copies if you are lucky enough to have a type- 
writer, and if you are even more lucky and 
belong to a troop having access to a mimeo- 
graph e, make as many. copies as 
possible and send them to him). ~ Before 
making the extra copies, however, or ,even 
sending the translation in any form, get your 
teacher to look it over, so dst i it willbe fairly 
correct. Incidentally if any member does 
attempt such a translation the Secretary would 
much appreciate a copy of .it-in its final form, 
especially a translation into French or Spanish. 

A fifteen-year-old boy, living in Texas, 
wants to hear from a boy in Detroit interested 
in model airplanes. A boy in the Utica State 
Hospital wants a correspondent, a boy who has 
a typewriter and is interested in writing and 
in the American Indian. He would like to 
hear from some Utica (N. Y.) Scouts. also. 
The Editor of ‘Troop Log,” a Brooklyn, N. Y., 








eighteen; both like sports, swimming and cy- 
cling, and collect stamps, post-cards and news- 
papers. They do not know English. 

We have recently received several requests 
for letters in German, or letters from boys who 
understand German, for boys in Germany. 
Two boys who are fourteen ask for correspon- 
dents able to write them in German. A fifteen- 
year-old boy who goes to High School wants an 
American boy to write him in German, so also 
does another German schoolboy, who gives no 
age. Another boy living in Germany asks for 
Russian letters to which he will reply in Ger- 
man (he will probably answer those written 
in German also). 

Four boys, who are fourteen, want to receive 
letters in English to which they can reply in 
German. One of them collects stamps. A 
sixteen-year-old boy also wishes to carry on 
correspondence in this way. 

Most of these boys come from the same 
school where there are many other boys that 
will soon be wanting correspondents, so don’t 
hesitate to use your German on them. There 
are some other names in our files, and you can 
be sure your letter will be forwarded to some 
boy in Germany or a German speaking coun- 
try if you write it in that language. 

The Secretary has received a request from 
Holland for letters for Dutch scholars from 
14 to 16 or 18 years of age. These letters can 
be written in English and will be answered in 
that language. 

It’s not too late yet for one more New Year’s 
resolution, and that is to resolve to make prac- 
tical use this year of your foreign-language 
study. You may not be much at talking it by 
Jamboree time, if you are going, but you will 
find it a lot easier to write, and that will be 
helpful if you meet a French or Spanish pal 
at Liverpool this summer. 


Motto of the Boy Scouts of Bulgaria 


His standard is apg meas 

He is always ready to help. 

In danger fearless. 

In victory pitiful. 

Forgetting the evil done to him. 

Tender with children and animals. 

So honors the real greatness. 

— the noble. 
disgusted by the base. 

Fulfilling his duty whatever might happen. 

And thus God’s blessing rests upon him 
always. 
Translated and sent by Mr. Geleff, Chief of 
the Varna District in Bulgaria. 
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Builds 
Any one of 
4 FINE MODELS 


Contains a mammoth set of parts, 
plans and instructions to build a real 
flying model of Spirit of St. Louis, 
Fairchild, Fokker or Bremen. Rubber- 
tired aluminum wheels. Indestructi- 
ble aluminum propeller and motor 
mount. Heavy, multiple-strand Para 
Rubber motor. Planes guaranteed 
to stand rough usage, and to fly 300 ft. 
if instructions are observed. Outfit, 
prepaid anywhere in the UV. S., $3.00. 
(Plans and drawings only, 50c.) 


READY-TO-FLY PLANES 
Fairchild, Spirit of St. Louis or Fokker, $5 each. 
Army or Navy Scout, $3.50. Contestor, $2.50. 
Complete catalog, 10c. If not at your dealer’s, 
remit to us. 


THE CLINTON TOY CORP. 
Dept. E. North Haven, Conn. 

















PSYCHIC 


of Skill 
Crowded with Action 
Mail Order Direct 
If Your Dealer Cannot Supply You 
PSYCHIC BASEBALL CORP. 
. ‘389 FIFTH AVE.,N-Y.C. 








How to Catch Fish in 1929 


ears Hints tells you— 
‘ou some new baits and ali 
She ra favorites—tells you how to 
use them for any kind of fishing. 
It’s one of the best books on fishing 
\ everissued. FREE. Tell us where 
cS “\ to send yours. 
John J. Hildebrandt Co.; £939 ‘High St., Lapmeoets tod 


FREE TO BOYS 


« ” 
Tel piri ottone mastieMteneps Send 


you guide others incorrect knowledge of guns. 2 
facts shots. Contains iW: 
safety and common sense instruction every No 


pa arent on and boy should have. to 
boys leaders. Yourcopy Free. ae at Jd 
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"Serr esc 
BENJAMIN or sent postpatd. Write! 
Air Rifle & Mtg. Co., 621 N. Broadway, St.Louis, Mo. 





TRAVEL FOR “UNCLE SAM” 
$1900 to chet YEAR 


Baleee Found 

er 

Mail Z Dept. N 172, Rochester, N 

P. senete Tiers r.) Sirs: Rush to me without char. 
ostoffice = =~ (1) 32-page book with list of U.: 

Clerks. Men S” ,Government Jobs obtainable. (@) 

—Boys 18 up ° Tell me how to get one of these jobs 
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“4-C,” and fasten these pairs together into 
the framework (Figures 1 and 4), with the 
lower supports going through holes “‘B-D.” If 
the frame fits together tightly and stands up as 
it should, lay it aside while you prepare the seat. 

All that must be done to this is to cut out 
the corners as in Figure 5. Saw 134 inches in 
from each side on the corners. Then fit this 
on the framework, fasten down with two No. 
10 screws 134 inches long in each of the upper 
side supports. Each screw should be about 4 
inches in from the end of the support. 

Then glue the tenons firmly into the mor- 














tises, being sure, by testing with a tri-square, 
that the legs are at right-angles to the seat 
and supports. Allow two days for the glue to | 
dry. Then sandpaper and finish as you will. | 

This stool can be lacquered, or enameled to | 
match other furniture, stained or varnished. | 
If anyone wishes information about finishing, | 





I'll be glad to help him. 


MONTHS ago we had a little contest for a| “ 


specially made Treasure Chest. J. W 
Noah, of Fort Worth, Texas, was the lucky | 


winner, who received his chest months ago. | 














came token, doctors and ministers and teach- 
ers and statesmen and all the other social 
workers are just that much better off if they 
have good health and good coordination and a 
good education and good creative minds. 

On the whole, the requirements for the Social 
Occupations are harder to meet than almost 
any of the others—just as the rewards are cor- 
respondingly greater if you can make it. You 
have to be something of a leader—or should be. 
You have to have a lot of self-control and 
patience and good nature and real liking for 
cther people, that sometimes goes under the 
name of unselfishness, just as inability to like 
any one as well as you like yourself can prop- 
erly be labeled selfishness. But it’s great 
work, and well paid for in the biggest divi- 
dends of satisfaction that exist anywhere. 

Ask yourself these questions, and then, if 
you get a good score, look over the possibilities 
of the Social Occupations, in money and repu- 
tation and influence and satisfaction, for the 
fellows who are equipped to succeed in them. 

1. Can you keep your temper? 

Self-control is one of the first signs of good 
social development. Hot-headed and “tem- 
peramental” (in the sense of being emotionally 
dangerous or unsteerable) lads will find them- 
selves badly handicapped in nearly all forms of 
social work, whether it’s being a class president 
or running a museum. 

2. Do you play or work a good deal with 
boys older than yourself—or with grown-ups? 

Ability to get along well and on equal terms 
with older fellows is a pretty sure sign of good 
social development. 

3. Do you “cooperate” well? 

Boys who prefer to work alone, who are 
jealous of the other fellow’s suggestions, who 
resent criticism, and who can’t take advice, 
make poor social workers. Boys who can do 
good team-work, who are able to give up 
“grand-standing” for the good of the school, 
who like to work shoulder to shoulder with 
other fellows, and who can do it well, usually 
have good social development. 

4. Are you good-natured? 

If you are one of the moody or stubborn, 
or oversensitive and touchy lads, who are for- 
ever going off into a sulk and refusing to play 
the game, you are backward in social develop- 
ment. It’s usually just as clear a case as with 
poor physical development, or backwardness 
at school. If, on the other hand, you are help- 
ful and willing, refusing to be offerided, using 
good sense and tact or diplomacy in giving in 
to the other fellows or bringing them around 
to your way of looking at things, it’s a sign that 
in social development you are a long way 
ahead of the average. 

5. Are you long on patience? 

One of the old proverbs says that patience is 
a virtue, and there are mighty few places 
where that isn’t true. Also, it’s an almost 
infallible sign of good social development. It 
takes a lot of patience to get along well with a 
crowd. No one is going to see things quite the 
way you do, at least at first, and it takes 
patience to work along with the rest until 
things get straightened out. Fellows who have 
had a lot of practice in getting along with a 
whole bunch—athletic captains and coaches 
and leaders of all so levelop a lot of pa- 
tience. Other fellows, who haven’t had the 
practice, lack it. It’s a sign of how you're 
coming along in social development. 

6. Have you ever earned money outside of 
your own family? 

Few things give a fellow social development 
faster than doing work that he is paid for on a 
scale that shows what a dollar is worth, and 
what you have to do to earn one. Until a 
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his own and earning money, he hardly knows | 
what full social development means. You have 
to take orders and execute them, you have to | 
finish your work satisfactorily, so that it gives 
good value, whether you like the way it was 
planned or not. Perhaps you have to give 
orders as well as take them. You find out 
something of how the complicated machinery 
of society runs. 

7. Are you careful of property? 

Have you got past the stage of breaking 
windows for the fun of hearing the glass smash? | 
Do you still go around on Hallowe’en nights 
and let air out of automobile tires, and ring 
doorbells, and lift gates and doors off hinges, 
and do other things “for fun” that cause 
trouble or annoyance or really serious damage? 
Have you got past the stage of leaving a 
wrench or hatchet that you’ve used out in the 
rain, because you were too careless or in- 
different to put it away after you got through 
using it? Recognition of the need and value 
and use of the property that civilization de- 
pends on is a pretty good sign of good social 
development. 

8. Are you a square shooter? 

It takes quite a while to learn that there is 
any sense in honesty. Some boys never learn 
it. They never seem to find out that the 
whole structure of society and civilization is 
built on cooperation, and that cooperation is 
impossible without mutual trust and loyalty 
and fairness and the honesty on which those 
things are based. So, unless you have a reputa- 
tion for sticking to your friends and dealing 
squarely and telling the truth, don’t put your- 
self down for good social development. 

9. Have you confidence, and courage? 

Have you learned how far you can count on 
yourself to meet and solve the problems that 
come up from day to day? Have you learned 
how far you can count on others? Or are you 
still one of the unfortunate boys who believe 
that “teacher is down on me,” and that you 
aren’t getting, on the whole, just about what 
you deserve? The boy who is forever making 
excuses, who is a champion at alibis and buck- 
passing, who is all the time blaming the other 
fellow and trying to wriggle out of penalties 
himself, is not very far along on the road to 
social: development. 

to. Are you good at carrying responsibility? 

If you’re left at home when your father and 
mother go out for an evening, do you feel that. 
just because it’s a good chance to slip away and 
see a movie without the fact’s being detected, 
that you are free to do it? If you have chores, 
like tending the furnace or keeping the base- 
ment clean, or keeping your room in order, or 
keeping track of messages that come over the 
phone, do you discharge your obligations faith- 
fully? Ability to accept and carry responsi- 
bility well is a pretty good sign of social 
development. 

11. Are you well liked? 

It isn’t necessary to be absolutely popular, 
if you know you have the respect and good-will 
of the boys you play with and the grown-ups 
you meet. If you are a good mixer, so much 
the better. Unpopular boys are usually un- 
popular for a perfectly good reason, and that 
reason is more likely to be lack of social de- 
velopment than any other one thing. 

12. Are you a leader? 

Do other boys take your word on things, and 
follow, within reason, suggestions? Per- 
haps you’ve noticed that if a fifteen-year-old 
boy starts playing with a bunch of ten-year-old 
fellows, he almost instantly becomes the leader. 
That is because he is older; he has had several 
more years of social development than they 
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JACK A. HOLBROOK 


Skipper of the sea scout training ship “IDLER” says: 


°‘SCEVERY SCOUT SHOULD CARRY 
AN OFFICIAL FIRST AID KIT?”’’ 


How often has your Scout Master 
said the same thing? The First Aid 
Kit helps you in your merit badge 
tests and stamps you as a Scout who 
is prepared to do a good turn. 


Carry one... for the sake of 
your standing. Emergencies come 
quick. You can’t foresee them. Be 
ready, at all times. The Kit only 
costs 75 cents complete in a canvas 








pouch. For sale at all druggists and 
Scout Supply Departments. 








THE BOY SCOUTS’ OFFICIAL 
FIRST AID KIT CONTAINS: 


1 Sterile Gauze Bandage, 1 in. wide. 

1 Sterile Gauze Bandage, 2 in. wide. 

1 Roll Zine Oxide Adhesive Plaster. 

1 Envelope Mercurochrome Gauze. 

1 Tube “First Aid for Burns.” 

1 Mercurochrome Swab, 

3 Vivo Rolls. 

1 Tube Soap Solvent for poison ivy and poison oak. 
1 First Aid Instruction Book. 


BAUER ann BLACK 


PtVEPteR. OF. FRE KENDALL CO, 


On. as., 1929 


Chicago - New York + Toronto 


THE OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT KIT ...M™MADE TO THE 
SPECIFICATIONS OF BOY SCOUT HEADQUARTARS 














Reveille / 


You know it’s hard to get up in the morning. But if you slip your 
feet into a pair of Excelsior Official Scout Shoes, you'll have the same 
old pep you had the night before when you thought that going to 
bed was a waste of time. 

Make it your business to see them. You'll get a kick out of the 
styles, and the quality and prices go over big with Mother and Dad. 
If your regular shoe store doesn’t sell them, write us; we will tell 
you who does. 









THE EXCELSIOR SHOE COMPANY 
Authorized Manufacturer of Boy Scout and Seascout Shoes 
Department C, Portsmouth, Ohio, U.S. A. 








Ask for a co: 
of this folder 
—FREE. 


EXCEL 


Official Boy Sco 


Boy Scout 
tervice Shoe 
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Moccasin Service Shoe 
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He’s 


the team! 


Len can play the visitors single- 
handed and lick ’em! At least 
that’s what his schoolmates 
claim. He sure is fast and smart 
and accurate! It takes a whole 
team to block his throws! 
What’s more, he never seems 
to get tired! 


Maybe you think it’sa gift. Not 
if you ask him. “I simply keep 
in the pink of condition,” he 
says. “That means keeping 
healthy .... and nothing helps 
health like cleanliness.” 


Cleanliness starts with the teeth, 
says Len, so he cleans his teeth 
as his coach advises—with Col- 
gate’s. Delicious and peppy, 
Colgate’s bursts into a racing 
foam the moment it’s brushed 
on teeth. This active foam rushes 
through the mouth, sweeping 
away all impurities — sweeten- 
ing all surfaces — brightening, 
whitening the teeth .... pepping 
up the gums.... making the 
mouth feel healthy—and zowie! 
How clean! 


Take a tip from Len.... use 
Colgate’s.... you’ll say it’s great! 
Try a tube on our say-so. We'll 
pay for it. Just mail the coupon. 





Try Colgate’s one week—FREE 
COLGA’ ; 
Nee wee pon. B-1833, 595 Fifth Avenue 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me, Free, a generous trial tube 
of Colgete’e—the’ dentifrice coaches advise. 














have. In the same way, when a boy becomes a 
leader among other fellows of his own age it is 
usually a pretty sure sign that he is better 
developed socially than they are. He has 
traveled further toward the social occupations 
than they have. 

On each one of these questions you can mark 
yourself. Five for Excellent, four for Good, 
three for Fair, two for Poor, and one for Very 
Poor. Use the scoreboard on page to. 


IF YOU can pass that examination with a 

good score, say well above 36, the social 
occupations, which are about the best of all, 
are wide open for you. 

The President of the United States, the 
Justices of the Supreme Court, Senators and 
Congressmen, both State and Federal, State 
and Federal judges, the Secretary of Com- 
merce and the Secretary of State and the 
Secretary of Agriculture and all the other 
Cabinet members, our American ambassadors 
to foreign countries—all are engaged in social 
occupations. So are all the college presidents. 
So are all the school superintendents. So are 
all the lecturers and football coaches and 
mayors of cities and high-school principals. 


have, they get a chance to go to the seashore 
or the mountains for a rest and a change year 
after year. Teachers in some of the larger 
cities, and many college professors, now get 
also a regular Sabbatical year—a chance to 
lay-off one year in seven. Sometimes that 
Sabbatical year is on half pay and sometimes 
on full pay. My older brother, who was a 
teacher in a private school until he became a 
college professor, had made seventeen trips to 
Europe during his different vacations by the 
time he was forty. 

To offset these advantages, there is an initial 
barrier in the way of anything like teaching. 
It takes a lot of preparation and studying and 
training to get there. The only teaching posi- 
tions that are open to the average normal- 
school graduate with a single year’s training 
are in the smallest country schools where the 
pay is lowest. Normal-school graduates with 
two years’ training are only one step better off. 
Most of the really well-off city teachers are 
college graduates, and college professors usually 
have two or three years of post-graduate work 
to their credit as well as the full college course. 

The same way with doctors. There are now 
few medical institutions of standing where you 





thinking of their future work. 


HIS is the last of a series of articles on “How May I Earn a Living,” which 
surveys broadly the field of opportunity in the social occupations. 
chart on page 10 with this article will be of special interest to those who are 


The rating 


These articles are a companion series to ‘‘ What Kind of College is Best?” which 
can be obtained from BOYS’ LIFE in pamphlet form. It is hoped that many 
readers of BOYS’ LIFE have obtained copies. In a short while we hope to make 
available in complete pamphlet form this second series. 


—The Editors. 





So are the doctors and lawyers and leaders of 
all sorts. 

There were 2,143,889 persons engaged in 
professional services, according ‘to the census 
of 1920, and that means that the great majority 
of them were in social occupations. Another 
770,460 were engaged in public service that 
could not be classified in any other way, which 
means that number must be added to the social 
occupations. 

There were 148,644 physicians and surgeons 
in this country in 1927, according to the Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Association. 
There were also 19,532 medical students scat- 
tered through eighty medical colleges that 
graduate each year about 4,000. There were 
some 80,000 dentists. 

Also, in 1927 there were 24,990 members of 

the Catholic clergy, according to the official 
Catholic directory. There were 21,149 Meth- 
odist Episcopal ministers, according to the 
Methodist Year Book, and.an almost equal 
number of other Methodist ministers, Meth- 
odist Episcopal South, and soon. Congrega- 
tional ministers, Presbyterian, Episcopal, 
Unitarian, Lutheran, Social Service workers. 
Officers of fraternal societies and orders and 
institutions. And so on, and so on, and so on. 
What do they all get out of it? Satisfaction, 
mostly, in proportion to the real service they 
putin. 
Let’s take teachers. In 1926 there were 
814,169 public-school teachers in the United 
States, besides private-school teachers, and 
some 70,000 college professors—nearly a mil- 
lion altogether. We can forget the ones who 
are in the wrong place, who don’t really enjoy 
teaching, and ought not to be doing it, and just 
consider the others. They will be, for the most 
part, the more successful teachers because they 
get along better than their companions who are 
handicapped because they are not fitted for the 
work and don’t enjoy it. 

Let’s see: teachers’ salaries run from as low 
as four or five hundred dollars a year in some 
small country schools to three or four thousand 
dollars a year in big cities. Most grammar- 
school teachers in cities of fair size get from 
one to two hundred dollars a month. High- 
school teachers average a little more. Princi- 
pals and superintendents get from a thousand 
dollars a year or less in some small towns up to 
four and five and six thousand dollars a year for 
principals in big cities, and still more for 
superintendents. One superintendent that I 
know, in a city of 150,000 people, gets ten 
thousand dollars a year. A few get a good deal 
more than that. College professors get from a 
few hundred dollars a year for instructors in 
some small colleges up to ten thousand dollars 
a year and more for full professors in big 
universities. 

But now notice this: practically all of these 
teachers, from those in the smallest country 
schools up to famous professors in the biggest 
colleges, get a vacation of practically three 
whole months every year. They work for nine 
months and get paid for twelve! Besides the 
standing and influence in the community that 
really good school teachers and school adminis- 





trators and college professors almost always 


can get a medical degree with less than six 
years’ work after leaving high school, and in 
some of them it is seven. Much the same 
thing is true of law work. It takes six years of 
college work to get a lawyer’s degree from the 
leading law schools. 

Dentistry is one of the professions that at 
the present time offers rather unusual oppor- 
tunities to anyone able to do work of that sort. 
That is because the dental profession is far less 
crowded than that of law or the regular prac- 
tice of medicine. In many parts of the coun- 
try there are hardly dentists enough to go 
around, and in the whole United States there 
is on an average only one dentist for more than 
twelve hundred people. That particular oc- 
cupation of course requires a great deal of 
manual skill and fine coordination as well as 
good social development. As with medicine 
it takes six years after graduating from high 
school to get the degree of doctor of dentistry. 

One occupation that, although it can hardly 
be classed as directly social, requires many of | 31 
the social-development abilities, is salesman- 
ship. Salesmen have to meet people and make 
a good impression and influence opinions in 
order to make a sale. When the occupation 
is carried on with sufficiently high ideals, as 
is the case with some of the best salesmen to- 
day, who try never to sell anything it is not 
directly in the customer’s interest to buy, 
selling goods can very definitely be classed as 
a social occupation. 

In your Scout Hand Book you will find a 
few Merit Badge subjects that will enable you 
to try yourself out and see whether or not, 
supposing you are well equipped for the social 
occupations, you will also enjoy that kind of 
work. Public Health, for example. You will 
find that the ninth requirement is that the 
Scout shall “Produce satisfactory evidence 
that he has rendered service in some effort 
recommended by the public-health authorities 
in the interest of Public Health.” Or First 
Aid work. Here again the ninth requirement 
is to “Produce satisfactory evidence that he 
has taken advantage of every opportunity to 
put into actual practice his knowledge of First 
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Aid work during a period of at least six months | esting, but 


since becoming a First Class Scout.” The 
Merit Badge requirements for Salesmanship 
will give you a capital chance for trying your- 
self out in the kind of work that is required 
for success in the social occupations. So will 
the stiff requirements for Safety. 

Coming to the end of this series of articles, 
make sure that you look back over all of them 
and compare your scores in the-different kinds 
of development. Some degree, at least, of 
each kind of development is required for every 
occupation, and the more you have of all. five 
different kinds of development the better. 

Remember, also, that if you can find out 
now that you are fitted for some particular 
kind of work, even though the first classifica- 
tions will only be general, you'll be a lot better 
off than if you just stumble along until you 
fall into the first thing that happens to turn up. 

We can go back to the Scout Hand Book: 
“A Scout looks ahead! He ‘prepares’ for 
things before they happen.” 
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a minimum of two commissioned Assistant 
Scoutmasters. 

“Tn all the Jamboree events, and from the 
time Scouts start until they return from the 
trip, Troop leaders will be fully responsible for 
the conduct and safety of members and officers 
of the Troop,” 

Is your Troop going to be represented at the 
World Jamboree 1929? Remember it is going 
to be the Big Adventure of 1929! Talk to 
your Scoutmaster about it now. 


Walter W. Head 

ME. WALTER W. HEAD, President of 

the Boy Scouts of America, will move 
shortly from Omaha, Neb., to Chicago, IIl. 
He has been elected President of the State 
Bank of Chicago, one of the largest financial 
institutions of that city. He retains his inter- 
est in the Omaha National Bank, becoming 
Chairman of its Board of Directors. 

Mr. Head has for many years been a promi- 
nent figure in the banking and commercial 
world, having been at one time President of 
the American Bankers Association. He is 4 
Director of a number of important companies, 
including the Chicago and Northwestern Rail- 
road Company and the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company. 

He has been long identified with the Boy 
Scout Movement, having been President of the 
Omaha Local Council and the Eighth Regional 
Committee, and a Director of the Executive 
Board of the National Council and a Vice- 
President of the Boy Scouts of America for 
several years before he was elected to its 
presidency in 1927. He is actively interested 
in a number of welfare organizations, but the 
Boy Scout Movement has held a special place 
in his affections. Last year he visited Alaska 
in order that he might encourage the develop- 
ment of Scouting in that region. As these 
words are written he is on a visit to the 
Hawaiian Islands and is taking advantage of 
the few days he will spend there to see as much 
as he can of Scouting in that territory. 


Harmon Foundation Scholarship 
Awards 

ONE of our most inspiring experiences in 

recent months has been the consideration 
of the records of 189 Eagle Scouts recom- 
mended by their Local Councils for the Har- 
mon Foundation Scholarship Awards. Apart 
from a service relation to the Scout Troop, 
the National Court of Honor requires evidence 
of conspicuous and unselfish service of some 
constructive nature as the basis for the con- 
sideration of the awards it makes. We wish 
it were possible for us to publish in these pages 
the story of these outstanding Eagle Scouts 
recommended for the honor, or even of the 
fifty-two to whom the award was finally made, 
for they form a most significant record of boy 
achievement, but we are most happy to be 
able to publish the photographs of the Scouts 
to whom the award has been made, and to 
extend to each one of them, their Scoutmaster 
and Local Councils our heartiest congratu- 
lations. 


Gold Honor Medal Award 


‘THE National Court of Honor has awarded 

a Gold Honor Medal for Heroism to 
Harold Washington, Second Class Scout, aged 
13, of Troop No. 5, Sanford, Maine, for saving 
the life of Joseph Sharpe from drowning. 
While swimming in Sand Pond with a number 
of other boys, Scout Washington noticed 
Sharpe, a boy some thirty pounds heavier than 
himself, in distress about seventy-five feet 
from shore. None of the other boys were able 
to help Sharpe, and Scout Washington, al- 
though he was not a very accomplished swim- 
mer, went out to Sharpe and succeeded in 
bringing him ashore. 


Negro Troops 

ME. STANLEY A. HARRIS, ‘Director of 

Inter-racial Scouting, reports that in 
1928 there were 621 Troops among negro 
boys under negro leadership in 244 Councils, 
as compared to 248 Troops in 101 Councils in 
1926. Two hundred and four of these Troops 
are in Southern States. The greatest number 
is in Region 7. Mr. Harris adds this bit of 
interesting information: “In October and No- 
vember the Richmond, Va., Council con- 
ducted a training course for negro Scoutmas- 
ters and Committeemen, in which not only the 
Executive participated as a Director of the 





course, but fourteen Deputy Commissioners, 
Scoutmasters and Council Officers, all white 


men, served as instructors and leaders. In 
November a Second Class Scout and Patrol 
Leader, from a little town in eastern North 
Carolina, wrote for information about or- 
ganizing a Troop for negro boys. The Execu- 
tive at Miami, Fla., had five Scouts during the 
year come to the office to inquire why Scouting 
wasn’t developed for negro boys. A Scout, 
a son of a prominent citizen of Atlanta, came 
to his father all enthusiastic about a Good 
Turn he and his pal were going to do, viz., 
organize a Scout Troop for negro boys. 


A Radio Operator Hero 

"THOSE of you who have been reading about 

the rescue of the crew of the Florida by 
the U. S. Liner America will be interested 
in learning that the radio operator of the 
America, Nelson Smith, to whom the job of 
locating the drifting Florida by radio compass 
was assigned, is a former Scout. He was a 
charter member of Troop No. 1, Portchester, 
New York, and remained for three years with 
the Troop, then under the leadership of Scout- 
master Clark, who was responsible for the 
organization of the Troop. 


Boy Scout Press Association 

Wit nearly 200 members representing 

almost every State in the United States, 
the National Boy Scout Press Association has 
been functioning energetically during the past 
year. The Association was created for the 
benefit of Scouts and Scout leaders engaged in 
the printing, binding and publishing of ama- 
teur publications, and for all Scouts interested 
in journalism as a vocation. 

Membership is open to all Scouts who have 
the Journalism Merit Badge, and to all editors 
of all chartered amateur publications. It is 
most gratifying to find that a number of Local 
Councils have turned over their Council publi- 
cation to members of the National Press Asso- 
ciation in their Council, and many expressions | 5 
have been received on the splendid service 
rendered by Press Association members through 
their splendid talents to the activities of the 
Local Council. The past months have neces- 
sarily been devoted to perfecting an organiza- 
tion of the National Press Association, but 
many plans are afoot to help and encourage 
all Scouts interested in Journalism. 

The annual meeting of the Association, 
which is held in March, will again be held in 
New York City in conjunction with the 
Columbia Interscholastic Press Association 
convention at Columbia University. Scouts 
will be present representing many of the States 
from coast to coast. It is planned, at the 
annual meeting, to announce a series of scholar- 
ship awards and prizes which will be offered 
for the coming year to Scouts doing outstand- 
ing work in journalism, 

The formal constitution of the Association 
which will be presented by Eagle Scout Law- 
rence Miron, of Worcester, Mass., Chairman 
of the Constitution Committee, for adoption 
at the annual meeting, provides for the organi- 
zation of local chapters of the Press Associa- 
tion to work with Scout Executives in the pub- 
lishing of Council papers, to aid Troops in 
the publishing of Troop papers, and to pro- 
vide incentive and instruction for Scouts in- 
terested in journalism as a vocation. 


Brief Items of Scout News 


HERE are now 1,975 Scouts in the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii, divided into eighty-three 
registered Troops, of which forty-one are in 
Honolulu. 
7” * * 

Leading from Scout Camp Lewis E. Lemen, 
summer home of the Denver, Colo., Boy 
Scouts, five miles above Silver Plume, Colo., 
a trail has been built by seventy-five Denver 
boys to the top of the highest peak in the 
Democratic Range. 

* * * 

It is estimated that the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica operated more than 200 winter camps 
this year. , 

+. + * 

Boy Scouts of Santa Clara, Calif., to help 
in the planting of the redwood trees, offered 
to supply any resident of the city with a living 
plant for their Christmas tree, provided they 
would plant it in their own gardens. 


*-_ * * 


A specially trained rescue unit of eight Boy 
Scouts and eight German police dogs has been 
organized at Seattle, Wash., by the Local 
Council of that city. 
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“WELL, boys,” said Mr. Birwood, “‘it is some 
time since we have spent an evening 
together here in my library. I’m glad none of 
you was blown away by the gusty wind that is 
trying to burst in the windows and is moaning 
and shrieking down the chimney.” 

Bob, Harry and Phil expressed their pleasure 
at being present and rejoiced in the good 
fortune that had saved them from a whirling 
flight over the housetops, propelled by the gale. 

“Tt seems to me,” Mr. Birwood observed, 
“that our interest—our discussions are too 
much engaged in the topic of new issues. Im- 
portant as they are, we should find time to 
study those we already have. The Collector’s 
Club of New York held a competition recently, 
the contestants to submit twenty pages of 
stamps arranged with taste and judgment, 
the value to have no part in the award. That 
idea appeals to me. We ought to try it at the 
Franklin Stamp Club. You boys could send 
pages with the historical data under such 
stamps as require that kind of information. 
The educational value of such a display should 
have a strong appeal.” 

“Tt would be hard to find an unbiased 
judge,” Phil spoke up. “I know I have strong 
prejudices. I could never understand the 
craze for errors. A double surcharge or an 
inverted printing should be dropped into the 
waste basket as defective. Mr. Baldwin 
Schlessinger wrote a letter to the New York 
Times telling about a sheet of one hundred, 
twenty-four-cent United States airmails of 
1928 in carmine and blue in which the centers 
were inverted. Somehow the sheet escaped 
destruction in passing through the hands of 
the inspectors at the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing in Washington, and was bought by 
a clerk who paid twenty-four dollars for it. 
A few weeks later he sold it to a Philadelphia 
dealer for fifteen thousand dollars, which 
sounds like very easy money. The next pur- 
chaser, a week later, gave twenty thousand 
dollars. He retained fifty for his own collec- 
tion and disposed’ of the remainder for two 
hundred and fifty dollars a copy. Last Spring, 
at an auction, a thousand dollars was bid for 
a single copy. At this rate the full sheet was 
worth a hundred thousand dollars. To-day 
pairs, strips and blocks of four would be 
valued higher than the auction rate.” 

“T agree with Phil,” said Bob. “Four years 
ago when we were in Washington and visited 
the Printing Bureau I saw a tin waste can 
that was filled with sheets that had come 
through in a defective condition. What a 
temptation to pass a few of these through to 
the collecting public for a thousand dollars 
a copy—an easy way for the Government to 
make money. ‘That can may have been filled 
every day. Just think what a fortune was and 
still is being thrown away. As far as such 
stamps go they certainly do not look as well 
as with the plane in its proper position. Im- 
agine a tailor selling a suit of clothes in which 
he had made a number of ‘errors’—used the 
trousers for sleeves and vice versa. The pur- 
chaser comes proudly on the street to strut 
along with flapping bags of cloth hanging 
down over his hands and the former sleeve 
covering his legs to the knees and skin tight. 
What would the public think of ‘errors’?” 

The others laughed and Mr. Birwood 
thought Bob’s illustration very much to the 
point. Still the catalogue is filled with “error” 
values. A perfect stamp may be listed at two 
cents and the defective possibly at twelve 
dollars. Java surcharges on Dutch Indies 
stamps are found inverted on all but two 
values of the set, and a large number of these 
errors must have been allowed to pass through 
to the public, as their price is about the same 
as the correctly printed copies. The desire for 
these incorrect specimens appears to be founded 
entirely on a wish to possess a type no one else 
has. Errors of color are in a slightly different 
class. There is a story of a careless French 
pe printer who tore a roll of blank 

og To avoid explanations he mended 
it with a strip of red paper and the twenty cen- 
times, green, came out of the press in a new 
combination of colors. Ten of these stamps 
with the red background are known to exist and 
will certainly become high-priced rarities. 
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Bob wound up the subject by saying: 
objection to errors is confined to those ‘ak 
are clearly misprints, type repeated or broken, 
or missing. When correctly printed and passed 
out to the public so they are used in the mail 
even if on irregularly watermarked paper or 
color of-ink or paper—even type, everything 
but actual mistakes, I’ll say all right.” 

“Who cares what you think,” growled Harry. 

“T agree with Bob,” Phil said. ‘We 
wouldn’t qualify as judges in a contest—not 
that we have been invited to serve.” 

“Here is a new airplane stamp,” Mr. Bir- 
wood announced, “one that marks a step in 
the advance of mail carrying through the air. 
It is used in sending letters from the Canal 
Zone to the United States. On a stamp bear- 
ing the likeness of Gen. G. W. Goethals with 
a cachet showing a ship in Galliard Cut, 
which is part of the Panama Canal, and an 
airplane in flight overhead is a surcharge 
which reads, ‘Air Mail 25 Cents.’ Half an 
ounce above regular rates will be allowed on 
letters to this country. Fifty thousand stamps 
have been surcharged, a temporary supply till 
the regular air-mail issue arrives. I was fortu- 
nate in securing enough to go ’round. Here’s 
one for each.” 

The boys were highly pleased, and said so. 

Mr. Birwood continued; ‘‘On January 9th, 
four great air transports carrying passengers 
and mail roared into the air inaugurating the 
fourteen-thousand-mile-mail system of the Pan- 
American Airways, which is the first link in 
air transportation which is to cover North, 
Central and South America. 

“T hope enough stamps are printed so that 
every collector may have a copy if he so de- 
sires. Probably all South and Central Ameri- 
can states will have issues. A number that 
have recently come on the market are so high 
in price—like Argentine Republic and the 
Brazil surcharged set and Uruguay—that they 
are out of reach for the small collector. 

“The United States always prepares a 
liberal supply,” said Mr. Birwood. “Thirty- 
five millions have been printed of the George 
Rogers Clark commemorative, two-cent value, 
issued late in February. The occasion was the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
capture of Vincennes in 1779, one of the most 
important posts in Northwest Territory. It is 
now a city in Indiana, the home state of Post- 
master-General Harry S. New. Very appropri- 
ately, Third Assistant Postmaster-General 
Robert S. Regar arranged to have the stamp 
on sale for the first day at Vincennes only. 
It is of the same size as the recent five-cent air- 
mail, and in red and black. The design depicts 
the surrender of Fort Sackville, the English 
fortress at Vincennes, and is after a painting 
by F. C. Yohn, an artist who has made many 
drawings and paintings of the Revolutionary 
period. Harry, I robbed you of your regular 
job in preparing this data for the latest 
U. S. commemorative.” Mr. Birwood sub- 
mitted the following. 

“George Rogers Clark was born in 1752 at 
Charlottesville, Va. His early training was 
as a land surveyor. During the Revolutionary 
War he was appointed a Lieutenant Colonel, 
and granted £1,200 in the country’s depreci- 
ated currency to raise a force which finally 
numbered 175 men. ‘Through his friend- 
ship with Father Pierre Gibault, the priest 
at Kaskaskia, the French at Vincennes were 
persuaded to change their allegiance. This 
occurred during the early part of 1778. On 
December 17th of the same year Lieut.-Gov. 
Henry Hamilton, British commander at 
Detroit, recovered Vincennes and went into 
Winter quarters there. Late in February, 1779, 
he was surprised by Clark and compelled to 
surrender with his eighty men. Clark died in 
1818. I realize that is too long to put in your 
stamp book. Perhaps Harry will do us the 
kindness to boil it down to the proper length.” 

Harry readily agreed. 

“T have two tea ogg you may not have 
seen,” said Harry. “The current type of 
Monaco, sixty centimes, olive green on 
greenish and one franc, twenty-five centimes, 
blue, both revalued, ‘50,’ the latter in red.” 


\The Landing Field | 


(Continued from page 44) 





The first successful machine of this type was 
built and flown by Glenn Curtiss in San Diego 
on the 26th of January, ag Amphibians are 
becoming the most popular type of plane, for 
many large cities are near water and a landing 
may be made near the center of population. 
By ‘following the coast line or flying over lakes 
and rivers a landing may be made at any time 
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that it may be necessary as well as on emer- 
gency landing fields and air ports. The wheels 
are retractable and raised out of the way when 
the plane uses the floats or its boat body for 
landing or taking off from the surface of the 
water. Two well-known types are built by 
Grover C. Loening and Igor Sikorsky. 


What is an auto-giro? 

The auto-giro is a type of machine built by 
a Spanish inventor Sefior Juan de la Cierva. 
It has four large rotating planes, 17-foot span, 
like the blades of a windmill, revolving hori- 
zontally around a mast like a great screw pro- 
peller. It is neither an airplane nor a helicopter, 
but it is able to rise and descend almost ver- 
tically. The blades of the lifting screw are 
caused to revolve while the machine is in flight 
by the reaction of the air, and they are not 
directly geared to the engine. 


What is a “‘cathedral’’ (angle)? 

When the wings slope down from the center, 
it is called a “cathedral.” The opposite of a 
“dihedral” (angle). 


What is the X-X axis, and what control 
members are used to produce movements about it? 

The X-X axis is an imaginary line from the 
nose to the tail of an airplane around which 
it “rolls” or “banks” in turning. The ailerons 
are used to control movements about it. 


What is the Y-Y axis, and what control mem- 
bers are employed to produce movements about it? 

The Y-Y axis is an imaginary line from tip 
to tip of the wings around which an airplane 
“‘pitches” or moves in climbing and gliding or 
diving. The elevators are used to control 
movements around it. 
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What is the Z-Z.axis, and what control mem- 
ber produces movements about it? . 

The Z-Z_ axis is an'imaginary vertical line 
passing through the center‘ of gravity of an 
airplane around which it turns. This motion 
is called “yawning.” The rudder is used to 
control movements around it 4nd’ to steer to 
right and. left. 


What is the meaning of “‘lift drift” ratio? 

The “‘lift drift” ratio is the relation of useful 
lift to the drag or resistance. This ratio. can 
be measured in wind tunnel tests with great 
accuracy and the best form of construction 
selected from results obtained from experierice 
with small models of complete machines, 
wings or, in fact, any structure which is desired 
to be tested. 


What is “parasitic” resistance, and what 
parts are responsible for it? 

“Parasitic” resistance is a resistance that 
does not tend to lift an airplane; it is. caused 
by the drag of the fuselage struts, wires, landing 
gear, and all parts that retard the speed of 
the airplane. 


What is meant by stable equilibrium? 

A body is in stable equilibrium when a line 
drawn from its center of gravity falls within 
its base. A square box is a good:example of 
stable equilibrium. 


What is meant by unstable equilibrium? 

A body is in unstable equilibrium when a 
line from the center of gravity falls at or near 
the edge of the base of the body, and it will fall 
over at the slightest touch. A ball is an 
example of unstable equilibrium. 








A Reel | of: Walri 


(Concluded from page 19) 











and their walri; not on our countenances, any- 
way. 

Morce was a pace ahead of me, on account 
of his slip-noose being first in Amy’s line. He 
looked like a loose rag-end of a flat-tire, turn- 
ing at thirty knots per. Amy streaked dili- 
gently on all fours, and was so earnestly flat- 
tened out to gain speed that her stomach 
touched ice at every leap and her legs worked 
like scissors. At times she would jack-rabbit 
as if a couple of cylinders were missing, and 
snap us over ice-humps like a kid dragging toy- 
balloons that bounce pretty. I couldn’t see 
the big white polar pursuing us, but then I 
didn’t see much of anything except Morce flop- 
ping up and down as he covered territory. 
didn’t see the ice-barrier which shut us from a 
view of our fate, but I was thinking desper- 
ately, and passed along the result of serious 
thought to Morce. 

“Snub Amy’s line around a hummock,” I 
yelled. 

I will not repeat what Morce told me to do, 
and where. The main thing, as we learned 
afterwards, was that Amy, like an old hunter, 
was bearing against the wind, and the Jason’s 
crew, being hampered by seeking open water 
to navigate in, was with the wind toward the 
walri. 

The herd caught the man-scent and started 
to back away. You can’t blame them. The 
scent of those Esquimaux, even on a northern 


« | summer day, would reverse a man-o’-war. The 


walri drove straight. for the ice wall that we 
approached against our wills and at top speed, 

I could hear a lot of roaring, but I thought 
it was the polar bear, until Amy shot up the 
sloping ice hummocks and shot down the other 
side. Entirely against.our wishes Morce and 
I shot after her, but we clung to the sharp ice- 
pinnacles, because we hated what we saw. 

Monster, gigantic humps of darksome fur, 
all sleek and wet from bathing at the North 
Pacific bottom, were coming up at us. They 
had tusks to port and oe the size of my 
brawny arm. They had whiskers like the 
spokes of an automobile wheel, fringed with 
shell-fish that the bristles had speared when 
they dived for mussels and clams. I could feel 
my scalp acting like prickly heat, and my heart 
was crowding my wisdom teeth. 

Morce and I would have clung to the ice- 
spears and risked wounds from the escaped 
polar bear in a location where no hero cares to 
display his battle-scars, otherwise our southern 
climaxes, rather than meet up with those walri, 
but we had no say in the party. 

I have a faint recollection of shouts from 
human men, as the Jason crowd raced forward, 
bearing the camera-man, who was churning 
his camera handle very nobly. I recall spat- 
tering into the broad bosom of something cold 
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and wet and excited, and trying to cling with 
all my arms to its slippery wetness. I prob- 
ably went into that affair with the firm idea of 
snubbing Amy’s tether on something, and 
couldn’t forget that it had seemed a good idea 
a half mile and three minutes ago. But walri 
(or is it walruses?), fleeing from pursuit are not 
the best things to snub a line on. They are 
built for least resistance to air, water and hand- 
holds. I remember clutching my arms around 
the neck of one big brute, and I have a long 
arm-reach or I couldn’t have locked fingers 
around it. Then I remember doing a merry- 
go-round sort of twirl, with my legs boxing the 
compass of the far-distant and unlimited hori- 
zon, because Amy still persisted in going on and 
on and on. Then her strain on the line sud- 
denly slackened. I learned afterwards that 
one of the Esquimaux had whacked a club 
down on her ideas and changed her one-track 
mind. But I was left riding the neck-nape of 
a walri that weighed a ton or so, and the 
camera-man still churned on. 

That heartless wretch churned his crank 
while I slipped down the blubber-padded spine 
and fluked tail of that walri and up-ended right 
in front of his camera lens, then slumped into 
the arms of an Esquimau who never shaved 
and wore long ringlets of thin hair on his chops 
and knuckle-bones of seal through slits in his 
cheeks. They got that scene perfect, also. 

I had time to see the finish of Morce as well. 
My chum had not cared to cuddle a walri face 
to face, so he had dived between the front flip- 
pers of the one selected by fate and Amy for 
his undoing. They caught a picture of Morce’s 
surprised countenance as it came up between 
the walri’s tail flukes, and he looked like a 
fancy kind of sea-serpent, with his almost hu- 
man face wagging ears like a boat’s keel. 

Then the walri went over the top, and met 
up with the big escaped polar, who was mad, 
anyway, about being caged on the Jason. 

One thing I’ll say for that camera-man, he 
was either the biggest idiot or the bravest man 
in the world. Maybe it’s true that soldiers 
under fire don’t get scared or feel pain. He 
didn’t appear to. He perched on the hum- 
mock and ground off reels of walri fighting a 
polar bear, while the rest of us cautiously 
crept up to bend our line of vision over the 
ledge and see the greatest fight in the world. 

It wasn’t a minute until the polar was 
streaked with red that flew in ribbons. He 
had risen up and embraced the walrus, which 
didn’t care for his petting any more than it did 
for my necking, and it was slashing down with 
its tusks, ripping a yard or two of white pelt 
at every ‘slash. Old Polar’s jaws were sunk in 
wet fur-covered blubber. His paws, with 
claws like hunting-knives, were slicing bars on 
the wet brown walrus, like those cage-bars he 
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had hated on the Jason. And the noise of | 


battle was like bergs grinding, only ice does 
not squeal and roar at the same time. 


They had it all to themselves. The other | 


walri streaked for open water and seemed to 
suddenly remember better places to collect 
clams and mussels on their whisker bristles. 
And our two fighting monsters got so interested 
in their scrap that they didn’t notice our cam- 
era-man and his noble protectors slinking along 
in his wake until both the bear and the walrus 
tumbled into the sea. 

I have said before that the shock of North 
Pacific water is enough to discourage the hot- 
test and bravest blood of heroes. It affected 
those animals something like that, for they 
drifted apart. The walrus dived and the bear 
paddled around a humpy spur of ice, and when 
the Esquimaux understood from very loud 
words being said by the Jason hunters that 
they were expected to run the polar to his cage 
on the ship, our Amy took a hand. Amy prob- 
ably knew that being a gentleman, the polar 
bear might prefer blondes, and she is a bru- 
nette. They had tied her mooring line to the 
boat, and when she heard very strong words, 
she was trained to do something at sound of 
language, and do it now. So she dived for- 
ward and circled west toward the far-off Jason, 
just as the Esquimaux and hunters led the 
attack to gather in the polar and her line cut 
across their right of way and gathered a snarl- 
ing bunch of men in as neat a coil as you ever 
saw, and hauled them back towards the open 
water at full speed, until one native cut the line. 

When Morce and I saw Amy’s line whipping 
loose we leaped with one accord and grabbed it, 
and Amy assisted us back to the ship very 
pronto. There we waited with the same sort 
of feelings I have felt while waiting for my 
father on several occasions which I would 
rather not think about even now, and T had 
not guessed wrong. The Jason’s mate shook 
his fist under my nose and remarked: 

“You two gobs and that blank-asterisk-she- 
bear off the Minor has lost us about two thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of polar bear. I knew 
there’d be trouble the minute you come aboard. 
You had orders not to join that huntin’ party. 
What you got to say fer yerselves?” 

I was thinking very fast, because I noticed 
Morce edging towards the camera, and he had 
my heartfelt sympathy about wanting to soak 
the film they took of us and the walri. 

“You would not have us stay here in perfect 
safety while our brave comrades risked their 
lives running from the enraged polar, sir. And 
when the big white fellow got out,” I said, 
swallowing very hard, ‘Amy and Morce and I 
went to give the alarm while alarming was 
good, because the polar is a very good hunter, 
and did not come down with the wind like the 
Esquimaux and Mr. Blimph. I noticed that 
nobody tried to stop the polar from slaughter- 
ing our brave camera-man. And I noticed 
Mr. Blimph was protecting the rear of the cam- 
era, which had nothing but our men to threaten 
it. And I noticed 54 

But I had noticed enough probably, for the 
camera-man seized Morce and me, one in each 
arm. 

“Fellas, put her there,” he implored us. 
“You two have given me the opportunity of 
a lifetime. And as long as I can remember the 
look of you two while skinning the cat on a 
walri’s neck and slipping under their tail flukes, 
T shall not take posion from having the blues.” 

Then he dropped, and seemed to have a con- 
vulsion on the ice, which I gathered was from 
laughter and joy he was not able to contain. 

Only for Amy I would still have saved Morce 
and myself from shame, disgrace, humiliation, 
and several other adjectives. I had an idea 
how that picture would look, and I reached for 
the camera, intending to dash it down and let 
Northern daylight at the films, but just then 
Amy made her final dash for the ship and 
honey. I heard Morce grunt and we both sat 
down hard at practically the same moment. 
The camera-man came out of his joy-fit, 
grabbed the machine, and ground out several 





backwards in a sitting posture by a bear who 
wore white canvas panties. 

And that is the picture they show on the sil- 
ver screens of my home town. My face peer- 
ing through walri whiskers weighted with mus- 
sels has cheered thousands, but I would have 
remained unknown if I hadn’t written brother 
Bill about becoming a movie actor. That guy 
and his gang would have dodged any picture 
announced as educational, only for me being 
proud that fate sought me out at the North 
Pole for fame. 

It is very true that pride goes before a fall. 

But wait till you see the fall my brother 
William takes when we meet, that’s all! 
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My Friend, Sweet Tooth 


By Dr. Vance Hoyt 


gan to return to their molested home to lay 
further siege upon this merciless marauder. If 
the raccoon did not come down for his spoils 
before the swarm had risen and returned to 


T WAS a marvelous night of moon-glow and 
shadows, and for the gathering of field data 

in wild-folk behavior. It was late November, 
and the air was frosty and refreshing. I 
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smoke, came zooming 


robbed too many bee 
out of the crevice. 


nests of their golden 


if decided that I would not turn in. honey for their prog- Then chunks of honey-_ their hive in the crevice above, I was prepared 
j Many a night I had walked the moon down, eny to recognize de- comb, dripping with to rush in and rescue the precious honey for 
$ tramping for miles through the Elfin Forest - feat from the stings of the carbohydrates of a my own purposes. But, suddenly I was con- 
a the Santa Monica Mountains, stalking game mere bees. thousand flowers, scious of another presence waiting for an op- 
# trails, and searching out the homes of the wil wild The grizzled old fel- tumbled over theledge portunity to satisfy its sweet tooth. 
A creatures I love so well. low had simply come and fell to the foot of In the dark recesses of a clump of willows 
i To be ensconced beneath a coppice of toyon, out for a breath of air, the cliff. A separate near by, I had caught the greenish-red flash of a 
BE or perched upon a rocky ledge, overlooking a as it were. Now, that throng of bees fol- pair of eyes. And instantly I knew to whom 
hs coulee, or ravine, and watch the night through, he had it—bear-like he lowed each mass of they belonged—a gray fox. 
comb as it dropped to “All right, foxy-loxy,”’ I said to myself. “If 


nonchalantly backed 
into the cave; as he 
went tearing at the 
heavy tiers of honey 
that lined the walls 


is the ‘thing I love best to do. Anything might 
happen on a California moonlight om. 

Every shadow has its mystery to solve, 
every sound has its danger to fathom, for the 


you are game enough to run the gantlet oj 
ig swarm of bees, you are welcome to the 
ney.” 
But even as I spoke these words to myself, 


the ground. And, for 
the present, I was 
prevented from at- 
tempting to secure any 
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wild creatures of the open palm of God’s hand 
have but one philosophy, one creed of life— 
live if you can; die if you must—but beware of 
man! 

For this reason an opportunity is rarely per- 
mitted the human animal to study his brethren 
of the wilderness in their natural and un- 
molested surroundings. But on this night of 
moonbeams and shadows, I witnessed, and 
participated in, one of the most unaffected 
episodes of animal behavior that had ever been 
my pleasure to observe. 


NEAR my cabin, in Old Topanga, there is a 

trail that wends its way up Red Rock 
Canyon to Saddle Peak beyond. At one place 
along the trail a great cliff of Sespe rock hangs 
over the path, sheer two hundred feet high. The 
face of the cliff is eroded and weather-scarred, 
seamed with great crevices and narrow ledges. 
Near the base of the escarpment, forming a 
pool in the dry creek bed, trickles a tiny spring 
the year round. Here the wild folk for miles 
about come to drink. 

Many tragedies have I seen enacted at the 
brink of this pool during the still hours of 
night. It is one of my favorite study haunts, 
and it was here that I directed my steps. 

But long before I reached my accustomed 
hiding place beneath a canopy of manzanita, a 
short distance from the butt of the great red 
rock, a peculiar noise straight ahead brought 
me to an instant halt. It was a deep drone, 
constant, persistent, like the far-away hum of 
an airplane. 

‘There is but one life in all natureland that 
can make such a sound, and as I drew near 
the cliff it took on the familiar buzz of a 
swarm of angry bees. I had known for some 
time of this cache of wild honey, deposited in a 
crevice far up the perpendicular wall of the 
great rock. On several occasions I climbed up 
to the ledge fronting the honey-filled cave, and 
had made plans for gathering the bee-harvest 
in a week or so. Now, from all indications, I 
was too late. Some Sweet Tooth 


with his dexterous, 
monkey-like hands. 

A black wave of 
crazed bees, dense as 





honey. 

However, within a 
few moments, the in- 
furiated workers be- 
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OYS’ LIFE and I first ane one another 
through the plate-glass window of a Jocal 
newsdealer’s establishment. Among the many 
magazines exhibited in the window, one, on 
account of its cover design drew my attention. 
This was none other than Boys’ Lirr, I im- 
mediately secured a copy. Each month until 
Christmas I managed to purchase the new 
issue, and I at once began to realize that my 
monthly investment of twenty cents was yield- 
ing me large dividends. As Christmas season 
approached, I persuaded my sister that Boys’ 
Lire was the best boys’ magazine on the 
market, and that, as a Christmas present, 
nothing would please me more than a year’s 
subscription. I have been receiving Boys’ 
Lire regularly ever since. 
The innumerable Scouting articles and de- 
partments of the magazine, especially those 
by Dan Beard, have been of invaluable assis- 











tance to me in my Scout work. Its clean and 
wholesome stories are the most interesting and 
inspiring I have ever read, and I look forward 
every evening to reading one or two of these, 
after I have finished my lessons. 

I consider the World Brotherhood of Boys 
one of the finest features. I have carried on a 
most interesting correspondence with Boy 
Scouts in other parts of the world. Boys’ Lire 
has been my constant friend and adviser. I 
read the editorial pages, and follow the ac- 
tivities of the Boy Scouts of America, as re- 
lated in the Scout World. 

During the past three years Boys’ Lire has 
been to me the source of so much entertain- 
ment and useful information, that I recom- 
mend it to my Scout friends as the most 
entertaining and instructive boys’ magazine 
printed, the surest aid to more rapid advance- 
ment in Scouting. 
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the raccoon appeared on the ledge above. 
Sneezing, sighing, grunting and snorting, the 
old fellow came backing down the side of the 
cliff with surprising agility in a whirling cloud 
of bees. 

A fox is clever in that he knows in advance 
every move he is to make in the execution of 
any maneuver he should suddenly decide upon. 
Nothing is left to chance with the vulpine 
family. 

Like a gray streak, Sir Reynard shot out 
into the open to where the tiers of honey lay 
on a bed of iceplant that glistened in the moon- 
light. Scarcely had the fox reached the 
coveted sweets when he sprang away, his 
drooling, slender jowls dripping golden honey. 

A swarm of infuriated bees clung to the 
little animal’s back as though they were glued 
to his fur. But, like the shadow of some swift- 
winged bird, the gray phantom of the forest 
melted into the chaparral, sweeping the sting- 
ing insects neatly from his back as he sped 
through thicket and brier. 

The theft had been performed with speed 
and deftness, but the little black eyes of the 
struggling raccoon overhead caught the flash 
of that fleeting form. And from twenty feet 
above, he dropped and gave chase, with a cloud 
of roaring bees floating in his wake. 

Suddenly, with a roar and a snort, he 
plunged headlong into the shallow pool. Here 
he wallowed, sprayed the water about—rum- 
bling and grunting like a pig to himself. 

Thrust his face into the water, he rolled over 
onto his back, and, with his semi-plantigrade 
feet, fore and rear, plastered his burning nose 
with handful after handful of soothing wet 
sand. 

Presently—with a sudden whistling inhala- 
tion, ending in a sonorous snort, he sprang up 
and hurried toward the mass of honeycomb at 
the foot of the cliff. Within a second he was 
there. But, standing before him, blocking his 
way, a repellent object met his eyes. 

The raccoon came to an im- 
mediate halt. He stood staring 





had robbed me of my find. 
Slowly and noiselessly I ap- 
proached the cliff, but the 
thief was nowhere in sight. 
Having no desire to move 
nearer, as the air for yards 
about was teeming with zip- 
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at the figure before him, his 
little shrewd eyes fairly hidden 
in the depth of the black mask 
of his face. The next second, 
he reared back and up to the 
full height of his long front legs, 
exposing his broad and hollow 
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his roly-poly body. 

The animal’s antics were 
amusing to behold. And there 
was a sense of satisfaction in 
my heart at witnessing the dis- 
comfort the bees were inflicting l 
upon the tough and furry in-_ |! 
tegument of this thief. | 

But a raccoon is a stub- 
born and fearless beast. 
ancestors of this veteran had 
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each. 
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Tear off the 


| magazine is now on sale regular! 
publication date is the 22nd of the month 








RENEWALS.—If your magazine comes with a renewal order blank enclosed it means your subscription has ¢: 
address the renewal wrapper and send it with $2.00, 
2 Park Avenue, New York, so you will not have to miss a copy. 
and also Mexico and Cuba. re a. co ne geal geo jeter 
ways mention order num! appears on wrapper, ite bscription 
<auiees. ee te sn aang . 


How to Buy BOYS’ LIFE Most Conveniently 


he price is 20c. a copy. 


ly by re Important Book Sellers ona Newsdealers throughout the United States. The 


xpired. 

the price of a renewal subscription, to Boys’ Life, 
is prepaid to all parts of the United States and 
writing about 


alers also accept yearly subscriptions at $2.00 
t . Jo = Scouts of America will confer a favor by reporting to = Business Manager any reliable dealer 
The not ing LIFE 


ging pitifully from this man- 
who stood between him 
and his spoilsto avaunt. 

He was so comical in his be- 
havior and took his punishment 
so good- -naturedly, I could not 
resist his ple longer. So 


! 

| 

| 

| queer little coaxing noises, beg- 
Tleft Sweet Tooth to the reward 





=—— "| of his hard-earned labors. 
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The all-around man is the fellow 





who learned how to move sure 
|} and fast while a boy. That’s 
why every boy should put time 
on his target practice—an inval- 
uable training in the art of mak- 


| ing your mind and muscles work 
together on the split second. 


Richard Dix 
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BOYS! 
Get a Free Copy of the 
Daisy Manual 


Go to your nearest hardware or 
sporting goods dealer and ask 
him for a free copy of the Daisy 
Manual. Ie tells ho to become 
a crack shot, and how to, form 
a drill company. Ask him to 
show you the latest Daisy models. 
If he does not carry them, write 
us, and we will send any model 
on receipt of price. 













717 Market Street, San Francisco, California 


it 


H™ is news for every boy who owns or 

wants to own a Daisy Air Rifle. Richard 
Dix votes in favor of target practice for boys! 
With his wide range of experience, he is in- 
deed well fitted to advise you that “target 
practice is an invaluable training in the art of 
making your mind and muscles work together 
on the split second.” 

The popular star of “Warming Up,” “Moran 
of the Marines,” “Redskin” and many other 
well-know films, has lived an outdoor life. 
His portrayal of Wing Foot, the Navajo 
Indian Brave, illustrates Dix’s knowledge of 
the rifle. And he has always taken part in 
athletic sports—when a boy in high school 
he played on the football and baseball 
teams. Read his letter—it tells how rifle 
practice will help you to be a better all-around 
athlete. 

Richard Dix adds his name to the growing 
roll-call of famous men who have sent you 


ichard Dix says. 


Target practice teaches you 
to move sure and fast 


this message. William Beebe, Bernt Balchen, 
Anthony Fokker, Stewart Edward White 
and a score of others! When so many tell 
you to practice target shooting, you can be 
sure that it’s true. Get a Daisy Pump Gun— 
the model illustrated on this page—and join 
the millions of boys who have started their 
course in marksmanship with Daisy Air Rifles 
during the past forty years. Then notice 
how target practice with the Daisy will im- 
prove your aim and speed. 

Your dealer will show you the Daisy Pump 
Gun. When you examine it in his store, 
you will be delighted with its “feel,” its bal- 
ance, its fine appearance, for it has the same 
snappy sporting lines as the high-powered 
magazine rifles used by explorers and big game 
hunters. Safe and accurate like all Daisy Air 
Rifles, the Pump Gun shoots 50 times without 
reloading. $5 at all dealers, other Daisy Air 
Rifles, $1 to $5. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PLYMOUTH, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. 


Pacific Coast Branch: 
PHIL. B. BEKEART CO., Mgrs. 





Southern Representatives: 
LOUIS WILLIAMS & CO., 
511 Exchange Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 
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DAZZY 


WORLD’S 

HIGHEST 

SALARIED 

PITCHER MAKES 

A PERFECT FIELDING RECORD 





You too can know this secret of spectacular 
catches and win a Prize in Dazzy’s great— 


KEN-WEL 


Just write a let 
ter to win a 
prize. You don’t 
have to buy any- 

thing. 
OW’D you like to meet 
Dazzy Vance? You'd 
get a thrill out of it, too, the 
way those hundreds of Clear- 
water, Florida, boys did. For 
isn’t Dazzy the greatest pitch- 
er of the major leagues? He 
certainly is, for in his seven 
years of major ball he has 
struck out 1,338 batters. And 
when last year at an age when 
most pitchers are stale, he was 
- pronounced the kingpin fire- 
ball artist of them all, every- 
body wondered how he did it. 
And when he made a perfect 


fielding score—72 chances in 38 games without an 
error—they wondered all the more. Especially down 
at his Florida winter home the local lads flocked 
around with so many questions that Dazzy consented 
to participate in a huge Demonstration. 

At this Demonstration, sponsored by the Clearwater 
Chamber of Commerce, Dazzy showed the tricks of the 
trade, giving the boys all manner of tips on how he 
pitches, how he keeps in condition, and how his glove 
helps him make spectacular catches. Dazzy sent the 
boys out on the diamond and batted and threw at them 
high flies, straight, swift liners, blistering grounders 


RIZE CONTEST 
3531 PRIZES 


FIRST PRIZE $250 CASH 


while he kept score of the errors made. The boys were 
good, but they did make errors—so many in fact that 
the big, friendly Brooklyn ace called the boys in and 
said, “Now take these gloves and you'll play better 
ball.” 





ae pone Dazzy Vance model that he had designed himself. 
without one Now he tried out the boys on fielding again, and using 
te the Dazzy Vance Glove, to the amazement of all spec- 
Infielders and outfield- tators, they practically eliminated their errors. For 
ttre — —e every Dazzy Vance Glove has a patented interlacing 
bring them fame. But between the fingers and this remarkable feature not 
pr — only keeps the ball from slipping through, but it makes 
Glove they wouldn’t the fingers snap inward, gripping the ball as in a vise. 
+ > neg 7 Mg It was a great day, and when the best players were 
awarded the gloves as prizes, everything was hunky- 

dory. 
After this Demonstration was illustrated by news- 
papers and on the screen, Dazzy received so many let- 
ters that he decided he’d like to do something for all 
the boys in the nation. So he wrote a booklet about his 
baseball hints and about his glove. He wants you to 
ask for this “Ken-Wel Contest Booklet” at your sport- 
ing goods dealer. Read it and ask your dealer to show 
you the Dazzy Vance Glove. Then write Dazzy a letter 
on “Why the interlaced fingers hold the hot ones.” For 
the best letters, 3,531 prizes will be awarded. First 
prize, $250.00 cash, and hundreds of other prizes listed 
at the right. You don’t have to buy any- 


Dazzy Vance ac- The gloves he gave them were the famous Ken-Wel 











i thing to enter this contest. All boys be- 
ome, tween the ages of 10 and 21 are eligible. 

Just get the Ken-Wel Contest Booklet 

from your dealer. It’s easy; win a prize! 


va N C E in huge 
ie 


G. to your sporting goods store 


and get a Ken-Wel Contest Booklet 
Free. Ask to see this remarkable Glove. 
Then try for a prize by just writing 
Dazzy a letter on “Why the Interlaced 
Fingers hold the hot ones.” 


In the Ken-Wel Contest Booklet, Dazzy 
Vance tells you how easy it is to win one 
of the 3531 prizes. If you don’t win a 
cash prize, you surely ought to win an 
Autographed Glove or a Book or one of 
the extraordinary Baseball Courses. Think 
of it! Thousands of prizes for just a short, 
simple letter of 75 to 100 words on “Why 
the Interlaced Fingers hold the hot ones.” 
No foolin’—it’s a cinch. Ask your sport- 
ing goods dealer to let you see a Vance 
Glove. Put it on your hand and you wil! 
know what to write. Contest opens Marc! 
1, 1929; and closes June 15, 1929. 


$250.00 Casi: 
100.00 Cas! 
50.00 Casi: 


First Prize 

Second Prize 

Third Prize 

Fourth Prize 25.00 Cas! 

Fifth Prize 15.00 Cas 

Sixth to 21st Prizes each, an Autographe 
Vance Glove. 


. and 3500 Prizes consisting of . . 
complete Courses in Baseball Playing, co” 
ering Pitching, by Dazzy Vance; Battin 
by Lou Gehrig; Catching by Muddy Ruc 
Each course personally dictated by the gre 
star himself. Every cash winner will al: 
receive these fascinating, clear, conc! 
courses—the fruits of three noted lifetim: 
of experience. Write your letter, Win . 
prize. Dazzy won't mind your spelling, 
long as you give him the right dope on t! 
interlaced fingers. 


KEN-WEL SPORTING GOODS CO 
UTICA, N. Y., Dept. L-3 





